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•Saint and Statesman 
Jor whom the conditions oj peace are 
primarjr in political struggle 


Philosophy y^ithout lij^e corresponding is like a body' u ithout 
life, 

I know that in this land of ours we have enough philosophy 
but little life. But 1 know also that the laws governing the 
conduct man have still to be cuplored and the condition 
exploration is imperative and unalterable. 

Mahatma Gandhi (^Young India, Vol. II, 
p. 147, edited by Babu Kajendra Prasad) 


Dharma is the innermost nature,^ the essence, ethe implicit 
truth of all things^ 

Rabindranath Tagore {Sddhana, p. 74) 


Earfv Buddhism had implicit trust in an eternal right that 
dwells in the constitution things. The structure of the 
universe is Ethical. It is dharmadhatu. 

S. Radhakrishnaii {Idealist View ^ Lijc, p. 71) 



^^nrar^firsTi^ m f^nnTT^JTfTgtn: wwft 

I v^?T|rwwrar’TT^ riTt wfH *w 
anftxni 3? H 

arir^ ^ aff^rnsr^ftsw^i ^ mi'rT’i 
iRT W ^wi . I ^ «f^»rsi%: Hiftir: fti^^ 

^wfNrfrwi » waat: »nt5^ 

^5iT?j ^ f f?j»i I 

* 

I offci thi^ Mork oj mine^ expounding the idcntitj of the Law and the 
Brahman to that profound and great soul^ Swaini Vidj'aranja^ the 
protector of the Law ^ the founder of a kmqdom on the Law^ who saw 
and obeyed the samc^Iaw in renunciation^ in holding the sword ^ and in 
advising and c/fiiducting the state affairs oj the Kingdom of Vivianagar ; 

^ and to ♦ 

Mahatma Gandhi who is cv erj where gJori fed ^s Gandhi and Mahatma^ 
who sacrificed his life m establishing the Laiv oj Ahimsa (non-injury)^ who 
is looked up to as a father 1^} *hc meek, who has founded a government on 
the law oJ Vcaa, and whose pniniple oj f^atjagraha (atiaihmcnt to 
Truth) preaches the same ideiititj^ of the Law and thc^ Brahman. 



PREFACE 


Idealism is not a fashionable philosophy in the West, to-day. But 
jf the question is asked: Which philosophy in the W^est has been 
the most comprehensive and reached the greatest heights and 
depths of thought, we cannot but point to idealism, Similarly, 
if it is asked: Wiich philosophy in the West has offered the best 
possible foundation for a philosophy of life, we cannot but refer 
to idealism. So also in India and Asia in general, the orthodox 
(smarta) Indian thought and Buddhist philosophy became 
idealistic when they reached their highest 'developments. 
Idealism has been particularly representative of the jife and 
thought of India till now. And whatever be the starting-point, 
idealism can be avoided, it seems to the author, only if we forbear 
to carry our thought to its logical extreme. The present w'ork 
depicts the metaphysical strands of the life and philosophy of 
India and attempts to bring out the full impffcaflons of idealistic 
metaphysics, which arc brought together in the conclusion. 

A somewhat similar wf)rk that has appeared so far is Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta's Ijidian Idealism. The reader will see easily the 
difference in plan, aim and scope of the tw'o works. The present 
work is addressed .not only to the orientalist but also to the 
metaphysician. And this difference, it ij felt, is sufficient justifica- 
tion for tfie j^resent attempt. Further, il is felt by some that 
presentations oj Indian thought hav^e been mixed up too often 
with historical and religiousnnatcrial, and the logical development 
of fhe systems and the interrelations of their concepts are too 
often obscured. This complaint was made to the author by some 
of his students and friends. 'Fhe work makes an attempt to meet 
their requirements. 

Professor Radhakri-shnan's Idealist View of Life is aimed more 
at giving his own ideas than at presenting those of the ancient 
and contemporary thinker^. The present work is one qf the first 
to in^ude the doctrines of the contemporary thinkers of India, 
which are studied with ^'cference to the ages old philosophical 
traditions, which 'are themselves branches of a single tradition, 
call it Upanisadic or si)iritual.*Onc curious to know the nature 
of the philosophical ferm«nt in renascAit and independent India 
would, it is hoped, also find the book interesting. 
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Valuable assistance has been received in writing this book from 
refaowned scholars and thinkers, to whom grateful thanks and 
acknowledgements are due. Professor C. A. Campbell of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow read the firSst two chapters. Professor M. H, Fisch ' 
of the University of Illinois, one of the foremost philosopher- 
scholars of America, not only went through .the proofs but als(? 
offered useful suggestions. Their criticisms were very useful. 
Dr. E. J.. Thomas of Cambridge, one of the authorities on 
Buddhist philosophy, helped me by going. through the chapters 
on Buddhism. Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore University, who is 
a well-known orthodox scholar and writer with profound appre- 
ciation of Western thought, went through the chapters on the 
Vedantic systems. Yet the author only is responsible for the plan 
of the work and for the interpretations and ideas expressed and 
developed in it. And the faults of the work also are his own. 

Grateful acknowledgements are due to many others like the 
late Professor J. H. Muirhead, whose sympathies with views other 
than his own are very well known and who encouraged me to 
write this book,*dnd Professor S. Radhakrishnan for goii^ through 
the manuscript and for giving me similar encouragement. 

The accounts of a few of the confemporarj^ thinkers like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Bhagjivan Das, and 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan were submitted to them in manuscript. 
They approved of my understanding and presentation of their 
views and a few changes ye made according to their suggestions. 

The sections on Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore and Iqbal were 
published as articles in The Visvabharati Quarterly, on Dr. 
Bhagavan Das in The Hindus/an Eevkw, on Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
in The Calcutta Review, on Nagarjuna’s conception of the SiSnya 
in The Bharatiya Vidyd, on the Buddhist Conception of Dharma 
in The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, on 
the bheddbheda (identity-difference) systems in The New Indian 
Antiquary, on the schools of Vijnanabhiksu and ^ri Caitanya and 
on the Bhagavadgitd in The Vedanta Kesari, and on Sri Aurobindo 
in The Andhra University Colleges Magazine. I thank the respective 
editors for permitting me to reproduce the matte’r with •a few 
Editions and alterations in this book. * • 

I thank the University of Rajputana also for*their contribution 
towards the publication. * 


P. T, R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

. ■’ 

^HE GENERAL jtiM OF THE WORK 

My purpose in writing this book is not merely to expound the 
different systems of thought, but also to formulate and help the 
solution of the problem of idealism. There has been no unanimity 
about the meaning of idealism even in the West. The word some- 
how or other has come into use, and very different systems are 
brought under it. Now in India, when attempts are*made to 
tran.slate important literature from the West into the Indian 
vernaculars, writers are at a loss to find a word corresponding 
exactly in meaning to the term idealism. But the difficulty is due 
to the fact that the idealistic systems in the West have not 
carried to the (md their lines of argument. Problems have been 
suggested to the Indian thinkers in a way djfierent from that in 
which they were sngg('sk'd to the Western. And some problems 
not broached by the former have been formulated by the latter, 
and similarly ihose raised by the latter have not been seen by the 
former. Only when the problems omitted are added and the 
systems made compiete, can their definite nature be understood. 
For this pijrj)ose, the idealistic systems*of the West and of India 
seem to be complementary to each other. And in the light of each 
other, the gencfal tendency of both idealistic traditions can be 
best comprehended. • • 

It* very often happens that, in certain countries and at certain 
times, a particular problem is felt to be all-important, and the 
rest are treated as only subsidiary. Certain ideas appear to be 
truisms in certain ages and countries. People rarely question 
them. They are presumed to be facts the light of which others 
are judged. But in other ages and countries the light of reason is 
directed towards them, andj:hty are scrutinized; while those that 
are questioned elsewhere and at other times recede to the back- 
ground and are talten to ^e established facts. But to understand 
fully the significai?ce of the prevalent ideas of ariy age, even the 
ideas in the background have to be Righted up by reason. This can 
be done by bringing together both sets df ideas and treating them 
as complementary to each other. Then the real structure of 
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thought in its fullness can be comprehended to an appreciable 
extent. Then can the actual drift of an idea be traced out. And 
the study of Indian ideahsm has particular value in this con- 
nection. In its light, the tfue nature of idealism is better grasped;* 
the problem of idealism and its solution are thrown into greater 
relief. 


li 

NEED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PURE METAPHYSICS 

IN INDIA 

So far Indian philosophy as taught in our universities and colleges 
has beerk applied European metaphysics. Pure metaphysics by 
itself, without an admixture of religion, is not much known to 
the Indian. Except in the heterodox S3^stems of Buddhism and 
Jainism, the reverence for authority like the is too strong. 
Fortunately, due to the elasticity of the Sanskrit language, 
absolutely opposed theories could be based upon the Upanisads; 
and free and in&ependent thinking was made possibles Yet taking 
Indian philosophy including the heterodox systems as a whole, 
the modern philosophical studj^ began ^/ith naive and superficial 
comparisons. Points similar to those in the Westerp thought were 
sought after, and our ancient philosophers were complimented on 
having raised them. Metaphj’^sics was treated as if it was a mono- 
poly of the West; and, b,v applying its ideas, scholars attempted 
to estimate the valuer of Indian philosophy. The natural result 
has been the devaluation of Indian j^hilosophipal ideas. These 
attempts have missed the iindcrlykig spirit of Indian thought, 
the value of which was gauged from outside and not from wfehin. 

Indian philosophy, as pure philosophy, may be said to have 
begun its life with the work of Professor Radhakrishnan. He it is 
who tried successfully, for the first time, to disentangle the 
strands of pure metaphysics from the complex web of Indian 
philosophical writings. And much inspiration for this study has 
been derived from his works. Bu^ a^ more or less an histoiian of 
Indian philosophy, he did not adopt any single perspectw/e into 
which he could throw all the systems. Ylie wo!k has to be under- 
taken by othei's, though the ground has bedn broken by him. 
Pure metaphysical ideas in Indian thought have* to be thrown 
together into a perspective,* their direction studied, and their 
possibilities understood. Indian philosophy has to be turned into 

14 
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metaphysics proper. Then will the strain and seriousness pi 
original thinking appear, and Indian thought will develop from 
within. This development means the reaction of the Indian mind 
to contemporary problems. We can understand how the Indian 
mind will react to those problems only when we gi?asp its true 
nature. To da the latter* the ancient systems have to be marshalled 
in the light of the European. Certain developments that have 
already begun, have to be aligned with the old. Tlien only can 
new developments of any value be undertaken with seriousness. 
The present work, it is lioped, would be of use for such an enter- 
prise. 

Occasionally we hear of protests against new developments in 
Indian philosophy. It is maintained that in Indian thBught the 
limit of all possible development is reached. In one sense, the 
protest has a justification: thought cannot go beyond the results 
of the Advaita. But the problems solved by the traditional 
Advaita are of a limited scoi^e. It was mainly concerned with man 
and his salvation. The peculiar method with ^hich it attempted 
to solve this problem was not applied to thefjrol^lems that shape 
themsehes about the al|airs of this world. And if new develop- 
ments arc to take place, they are to take place in this wise. For 
this purpose, 4he reasoning of the Advaita has to be given a form 
that can be conveniently applied to other spheres. And this 
should be done not*only with reference to the Advaita, but also 
with referejice to othei syslems that eJetim to be comprehensive. 
Then will Indian jihilosojihy appear as pure metaphy'^.ics, in the 
light of which soiences that pertain to bOciaJ life may be developed. 

HI 

IS TIIERi: NO IDEALISM IN INDIA? 

Some may doubt whether tliere is any idealism in Indian philo- 
sophy. We read of a European interprciter contending that Indian 
philosophy has no idealism, because its general tendency is to 
disbillieve in Qod as a persomaf creator. Even the Western idealists 
would*be surprised at su^h a definition of idealism, and we may 
pass it over without any comment. Besides, even the Western 
idealists are ,not unanimous about the meaning of the word 
ideali.sm. If we take any specifi?: definition of idealism as given by 
a Western idealist, we maV not find vi^ws corresponding to it in 
Indian thought. But then, even in Western philosophy a large 
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number of systems that have been called idealistic will no longer 
be covered by it. It would be futile, therefore, to adopt some ready- 
made definition of idealism, and begin the search for corresponding 
views in Indian philosophy. Instead, the general trend of all those 
sj^stems that have been called idealisms in European philosophy 
has to be studied; and by exair^ining further possjible developr 
ments, it should be shown which Indian systems possess that 
tendency. The search for exact parallels may well be the task 
of an undergraduate student. But to understand the relations 
between systems from within requires wider study and deeper 
thought, which reveal not mere similarities between ideas but 
that certain systems are possible developments out of certain 
others. B^y discovering such relationships, we not merely compare 
the two idealistic traditions of the East and the West, but also 
understand the real nature of idealism itself. 

For this purpose, the first two chapters are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the nature of idealism. No single definition of idealism 
is accepted. Many are taken into consideration and examined. 
The salient phases v'hich idealism has assumed in the history of 
European philosophy have been touched ^uj)on, in order to describe 
the general direction of its growth And oy pointing out how it is 
possible to develop it further in that particular direction, it has 
been shown how some of the Indian systems fall in line with it. 

The only question that would remain ther. is why that parti- 
cular line of thinking shcj^dd l)e called idealism. And .the answer 
to it is that the Indiarl systems treated here arc called idealistic, 
because their mode of thinking is in agreement with what is 
called idealism in Western thought. This is ultimately a question 
of terminology. And whether one agrees to call such sysfems 
idealistic or not, one should admit the usefulness of the presen- 
tation in a particular perspective of the Indian systems given 
here. 

♦ IV 

THE AIM OF THE. CONCLUSION 

« % 

This book is therefore not merely meant for the European reader's 
information, but also for the Indian studeht of philosophy. 
Certain topics ITad therefore to be discussed wftich may be felt to 
be too familiar either by the. one •or the other. For instance, the 
section on the development of Eurojx^an idealism may be un- 
necessary for the Euroj)ean reader, but very necessary for the 
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Indian in view of the prevalent misunderstanding of idealism ^in 
India. Farther, it helps to show how my own thesis of the identity 
of the Brahman with the Dharma of Buddhism can be developed. 
India is a country that seeks to be a nation; it is necessary there- 
fore to know how its mind is constituted. The interest that is 
taken in Indian phiioso*phy so ^,ar is more or less antiquarian ; and 
it is being gradually .shoved into the museum of antiquities. The 
metaphysical significance of Indian philosophical concepts is very 
little appreciated. The mark of such an appreciation is the use 
made of them in the development of a world philosophy. But we 
have few instances of it. And where there has been such use, it 
has been more often than not a wrong use. Foreign interpretation 
of Indian philosophy has been closely connected with 3?iissionary 
activity; so the religious side of it is more familiar to the Western 
thinkers than the purely philosophical. The interpretation of 
Indian philosophy has been so far the reaction of the European 
mind to it. The Indian mind has practically been silent all the 
while. Only of late has it begun to stir with life, and to express its 
own reactions to the West. But this expresj^on 3Viould take on a 
more serious and systematic form. 

The metaphysical bent of the Indian mind has therefore to be 
exactly know®. This book is an attempt to describe it. It is wxitten 
not merely to remove the misconceptions about Indian philosoph 3 ^ 
but also to contribifte to the world's idealistic thought in general 
and to thc^t of India's in particular. 'i'Jie author is therefore not 
satisfied with a mere presentation or exposition of systems, but 
gives an estimate of them in tlie Conclusion, in which he brings 
together the results of his tiiscassi^n. The Conclusion therefore 
confains an unavoidable repetition of these results, which are not 
all familiar to Western philosop)hy. They ma\' be implied by it or 
involved in its concepts. The author’s wish is to make them 
explicit. 

V 

, INCLUSION OF CONTEMPORARY THINKERS 

• • 

This is the first work in which contemporary thinkers of India are 
discussed and critTcized together. The author's task has been to 
gauge how Indian ^thought has been progressing, hbw the influence 
of Western thought on minds *^teeped with their own traditional 
ideas is affecting it, and what turns it Is taking; so that we may 
judge what possible developmehts it may have. 

17 
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,The author has thought it proper to include idealistic elements 
from Islamic philosophy as well. Islam hds turned idealist only 
after coming into contact with Aryan thought. Its idealism 
seems to be contained only in its Sufi doctrines. Though Sufism 
is old enough, the author has devoted a section to it only in the 
chapter on contemporary idealism. For Sufism is of foreign origin 
and entered India comparatively late. In India it has begun to 
exercise much influence on Indian Muslims and to a certain 
extent on the Hindu masses. The insertion of a section on it in a 
chapter on contemporary idealism therefore seemed appropriate. 

Nothing of importance attaches to the order in which contem- 
porary philosophers have been discussed. The order simply 
follows tlte order in which they have been studied by the author. 
The first chapter on contemporary idealism includes all those 
philosophers who are most known to the world. It begins with a 
discussion of the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, because he is at least 
one of the greatest men of the world who try to put their ideas 
into immediate practice; and ends with the philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Radhaknshn^n, because he is the greatest academical 
philosopher of modem India. About thc^others, the order is only 
a matter of convenience. 

VI 

USE OF PHILOSOPHICAL CRIJICISM 

As the main interest of tJie work is the development of Indian 
thought, ancient systems also are treated, because the trend of 
the present-day philosophical thinking can be w«ll grasped only 
if its connections with the ancient are Understood. It may probably 
be said that, as contemporary thought has been influenceef by 
Western thought as well, the treatment of Western idealism too 
will not be out of place. In fact, two chapters are devoted to a 
treatment of the general nature of idealism as it is understood in 
the West. However, so far, as the development of Indian philo- 
sophy is concerned, Western thought can only be a tributary 
that adds, some momentum to th(? ^irogress of th(i Indian .‘The 
latter by itself has been rich. But due lo reasons mainly potitical, 
it was neglected and became stagnant. Contact with the West 
has given it new^mpetus. It has begun to move, and jts movement 
has to be studied. , * 

Such .study naturally involves a cfilicism of contemporary 
thinkers. Criticism does^ not mean any disrespect to the philo- 
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sophers criticized. No philosophical writer can be expected to 
approach another with a blank mind. One’s understanding *of 
another is always a reaction, however sympathetic it may be. 
And sometimes the innermost depths of a philosopher’s thought 
cannot be brought to light without .consistent criticism. Hence, 
pll contempcjraiy' philosophers, particularly the academical, have 
been critically examined. Only criticism enables us to see the gaps 
in argument, and can pave the way for further syntheses. And 
the criticism has been made for the author’s own use. Respect for 
a philosopher does not always mean blind acceptance of hLs views. 

Sometimes criticism is confused with condemnation. But there 
are criticisms and criticisms. Tliere is criticism for the sake of 
criticism, which is sillj’’ and worthless. It may be excussd if made, 
by an undergraduate student, and that too within certain hmits. 
It is not done in order to understand what the author says, but 
in order to refute whatever he says. Such criticism is puerile, if 
not malicious. In either case, it is meaningless, unless it is to 
damn a person. But there is criticism that is constructive, that 
attempts to clear up what the author saysj anil where there is 
disagreement, it tries to suggest a new solution. This criticism 
does not condemn a mail, but brings to light whatever is of value 
in him. And generally the more a philosopher is studied, the more 
must he have been criticized ; but the more he is studied, the more 
must he have been*valued. 

. VII • 

TREATMENT OF THE ANCIENT SYSTEMS 

Of the chapters devoted to the ancient systems, the Advaita gets 
one for itself, because of its peculiar development. Philosophically, 
it has more associations with Buddhism, which depended mainly 
on reason, than the other Vedantic systems have. Some of the 
latter have been content with being simple monotheisms. In 
the Advaita, the relation between ij:s final results on the one 
hand and the problems of truth, illusion, etc., on the other, are 
inoi% closely and systematically established than in \hc others. 
The attempts of some of the other systems to establish them are 
imitations of it, Thereforti, it is possible to disentangle better the 
metaphysical clefnents of its argument and Resent them in 
clearer light /Some of the otfper Vedantic systems, like those of 
Vallabha, Vijnanabhiksu,«etc., are not developed fully. 

Of the two chapters on Buddliism, the first is devoted to 
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tracing out the growth of the ideas of the Mahayana Buddhism in 
the Hinayana schools. It is not easy to say how many Mahayana 
schools there were in India. In China and Japan, a separate school 
has sprung up almost for each Mahayana work. Whether each of’ 
these schools is a continuation of a corresponding school in India 
it is difficult to decide. But the differenced bttween,,these schools 
are not very great. They arc only differences of emphasis. So the 
author thought it advisable to present the ideas of some of the 
important works separately, devoting to each a separate section. 

Buddhism is a gradual growth, and is a good example to illus- 
trate the change of realism into idealism. But a similar treatment 
is not possible of the Vedaiitic systems. Realistic systems like the 
Nyaya afcd the Vaisesika are not called Vedantic, though they 
too claim the Upanisads as their authority. And they arc not the 
forerunners of the Vedantic idealisms. Logically we may trace 
some such relation; but chronologically there is none. 

The real foundation of the Vedantic systems is not the schools 
of Nya3'a and Vaisesika, but the Upanisads. Yet the Upanisads 
do not contain*^any*, single system of philosophy'. They are the 
basis of all the Vedantic systems. Ilence^only a bri(>f sketch of all 
the idealistic ideas contained in the Upanisads is given as one of the 
sections of the first chapter on Vedantic idealism. The Bhagavad- 
gltd is often quoted by Saiikara, Ramanuja, etc. But unlike the 
Upanisads, it is of a late origin, and constitutes a single work. 
It has therefore been f«und possible to attempt a, somewhat 
systematic presentalioh of its ideas. Yet this is a dilficult contro- 
versial task; for the advaitin, the visistadvaitin, tfip dvaitadvaitin, 
and the dvaitin, all claim it- as supporting their views. For this 
reason, an attempt is made to collect its ideas together without 
any bias, and see what kind of sy’stem they form. The author’s 
feeling is that they' agree most with the philosophy of Jivago- 
svami, that is, with the school of Caitanya — a feeling that renders 
support to the view that tlip Bhagavadgitd is a work of the Bhaga- 
vatas, a Vaisnava sect. Because of its popularity, even the 
advocates, of the other schools wlot^i commentaries on it,*' and 
attempted to demonstrate that it supported their own views. 

Brief reference is made also to schools like? that of Madhva, 
because, thougtt dualistic or pluralistic, as moAotheisms at least, 
they have an idealistic strain. ,But lio reference is made to Jainism 
as it is far removed from ‘all idealism. The Sankhya practicably is 
omitted, because it makes no effort to unify, me ‘■feoheepts-of 
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Prakrti and Punisa. According to the Sahkhya, Prakrti or insen- 
tient matter and Purirsa or self are two independent entities, and 
creation is due to their contact. But it is not explained why and 
how they come into contact. VijhanalDhiksu, commenting on the 
Brahmasutras from the side of the. Sahkhya, had. to accept a 
personal Goc^ who was*to effect the required contact. And by this 
acceptance, he deliberately differed from the Sahkhya, and even 
treated Purusa and Prakrti as together constituting the sakti or 
energy of God. The Yoga system, in spite of its personal God, 
rarely brings into unity the three ideas of God, soul and matter. 
For this reason, it too has been left out. 

VIII 

VALUE OF PHITOSOPIIY AS A CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Of late in India there has been a lot of talk about the uselessness 
of philosophy. It is said that the Indian mind has become passive 
because of too much philosophy. Now, one cannot say that the 
German nation is passive; but it has produced some of the greatest 
philosophers, and the output of philosophical literature in that 
country is one of the largest. Of late, some of the most revolu- 
tionary ideas, originated from the Germans. Whether we accept 
them or not, we have to give them the credit due to the kind of 
work they have done. German philosophers like Hegel and 
Nietzsche y^ere blamed for the last waj. The ideas they dissemi- 
nated became motive forces, and stirred ftie German nation into 
feverish activity. If philosophy is at the root of action in Germany, 
why should it be the cause ot ])assivity in India? 

It is not philosophy or metaphysics as such that is to blame, 
but the kind of philosophy or metaphysics. There is a philosophy 
that preaches action and another that preaches inaction. The 
differentiation between action and inaction is not new to India: it 
is discussed at length in the Bhagavffdgftd. The reader will see 
that many of the contemporary philosojAers have seen the 
diffefence and emphasized need for a change of tone. Philo- 
sophy«may supply more,, but it must at least give us a plan for 
action. It is a superstructure reared on a plan of life, thought out 
in a certain a^e according to its requirements. It provides a basis 
for that plan by connecting it wijh the nature of reality, and 
thereby infuses confidence in the individual who wants to adopt 
that plan. If this conception of philosophy is true, then Mahatma 
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Gandhi is one of the greatest philosophers of India. The great stir 
of political life and the recent ferment of ideas are really his work. 
One has only to glance through the pages of Young India to see 
how many, pages have been devoted to a discussion of philo- 
sophical and. religious questions. Tilak, who is much more a man 
of action than Gandhi, is a philosopher in his own ,way. Devoid 
of their philosophy, their teachings would have appealed only to 
a few. Had a man without philosophy started the present political 
movement, it would have been dead, in its very inception. It 
could hardly have spread. It would have been limited to a few 
directly connected with the political mechanism of the country. 
The complaint, therefore, should be, not against all philosophy, 
but agaiifot a particular kind of philosophy. 

Really, there can be no conscious life without ideas. Sometimes 
ideas follow life: sometimes they lead it. It may be that now and 
then life may succumb imder their burden. But such ideas must 
always be false. When thought becomes weak, it cannot carry its 
ideas, and gets confused. As it is the searchlight of life, life is 
misguided by weak thought and destroyed. The strength of 
thought lies in the vigour of life. Where life does ftot lose its 
adventurousness, thought advances witK it, and the conflict of 
ideas is solved and inactivity put an end to. Life apart from 
thought is blind movement, and thought apart from life is a light 
that reveals nothing. The successes of unplanned life are lost as 
easily as they are won. Sitch successes are not life’s achievements 
but its accidents. It can^ave no reason for claiming them as its own. 

Rational living is impossible without philosophy. It is the gift 
of a very few to formulate their own'philosophy. To the majority 
of mankind, their plan of life must be supplied ready-made. That 
is, a ready-made philosophy guides them. Ideas therefore have to 
be spread that suit the time and help life. And they cannot be 
isolated but connected. They form a system; and when the system 
is made rigorous, they becqpie philosophy. The ideology of every 
age has a philosophy involved in it; and no age or country can be 
without a, philosophy of its own. • , ^ • 

But the question now is, which philosophy suits our country at 
this time? A suggestion has been made fhat th^VaiSesika system 
must now be popularized, because it is more maferiahstic than the 
Vedantic systems. But it shoqld be noted that no ancient philo- 
sophy as such will suit oui*present needs. First, it should be noted 
that to accept a particular system of philosophy because it meets 
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certain social needs is to subject philosophy to an external stan- 
dard and to deprive it. of its autonomy. Further, philosophy, life 
everything else that belongs to life, is a growth. Just as the 
•garments of childhood do not suit yoflth, the Vaisesika or any 
other ancient system as such will hardly suit us now. Elements 
may be borrowed fiom many; but tfiey have to be assimilated, 
and our life Bas to arrange them according to its own needs. In 
fact, our contemporary thinkers have begun doing just this. 
They are sensitive to the shortcomings of our ancient philosophy, 
and are trying to make them up. Materialism is not necessary in 
order to preach against inaction. The reader will see how some of 
the contemporary thinkers are reconciling with idealism the neces- 
sity of the conquest of matter and not escape from it. <ridealism 
has come to stay as the highest achievement of the world's 
thought. And any change in our ideas must be a change within it, 
and not in opposition to it. Concerning this point, most of the 
contemporary philosophers in India arc adopting the right atti- 
tude. None can better glorify desire than Iqbal. And the conquest 
of matter preached by him and Aurobindo JjhoSe will surprise 
those who hold the complaisant notion that Indian philosophers 
preach other-worldliness*and escape from material values. And 
yet both Iqbal and Aurobindo are idealists. 

It is a general rule, therefore, that philosophy is a guide to life. 
The lives of only a f^w can guide philosophical flunking. They are 
those who are in constant touch with th^ innermost depths of life, 
who intuiti^elj' feel what is wanting in th» ideas that have been 
so long directing men's actions. To do this is not given to the 
ordinary run of mankind. Those to v^hom it is given are the real 
leaders of men. Not that oA'eiy academical philosopher is such a 
leader. It is to the systems of these academical philosophers that 
Hegel's assertion that philosophy, like Minerva’s owl, starts on its 
flight when the evening shades of twilight have begun to fail, 
applies. It is the duty of philosophers to take stock of the ideas 
disseminated by the true leaders, systematize them, and give 
them^ definite shape. The kind of work they do has its own 
value. Jt not only gives a (definite form to those ideas, but also 
evaluates them. They ai’^ understood best through such work. 
Those ideas cover <he whole of life as experienced at a time. So 
the philosophy of any time comprehends the whole of experience. 
It is not limited merely tp the solutioa of the problem of the 
relation between God and man. A philosophy of this type is an 
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eternal need. Times change, and with them the importance of life's 
problems shifts. Philosophy therefore must be continually moving. 
It must guide life and be guided by it. 

For having such a philosophy, Indian thought has to be so* 
reconstructed as to be applicable to the problems of life. The 
systems and their ideas have to be arranged an such a way as to 
enable us to use the principles that run through’ them. These 
principles have to be made easily available for application to those 
problems of life to which they were lypt applied by our ancient 
philosophers. We shall then have comprehensive philosophical 
syntheses and developments of sciences in all spheres of social life. 
Then there would be no occasion for complaint against philosophy. 

So farvibout the social side of philosophy. But as dealing with 
all aspects of our experience, it covers those phases also which 
are beyond the social. Religion, for instance, is not merely a 
social phenomenon, though there is a social side to it. So far as it 
is institutionalized, it has social importance. But institutionalized 
religion is only its external aspect. In its deeper aspect, it is a 
phase of the iddivijlual's experience, often incommunicable, not 
depending merely on prophets or saviours. The institu^ons left by 
them, or founded by their disciples, afe its non-esscutials. And 
this deeper individual aspect of religion also is studied by philo- 
sophy. Thus philosophy* of religion studies both aspects. Our 
ancient philosophers devoted themselves mojic to the study of the 
individual side of religio^, than to that of the social. 

Not only in religion*but also in all other branches of experience, 
this distinction between the individual and the social aspects is to 
be found. We find it in maral, political, and economic life. Our 
ancient philosophers have said little or nothing on politics or 
economics; and their morality is individualistic, because they 
laid their main emphasis on the deeper aspect of religion, and 
treated morality as its hand-maid. The tone and temper of their 
teaching may not be much liked by contemporary men, whose 
interest is more in the social, political and economic uplift of the 
country. ^But by discouraging philosophy one would be encour- 
aging thoughtlessness. We should demand of philosophy «what it 
has so far not supplied us. To dismiss it^altogether would be to lead 
a blind life. We should ask rather that phikLsophy should flood 
the whole of our experience with* its light. We should say that if 
it wants the encouragement of society> it should think of the social 
problems and be useful to society. Society, of course, cannot do 
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without philosophy; but it will appreciate only such philosophy 
as has some bearings on its life, and ignore that which is detn- 
mental or indifferent to it. 

IX 

. CRITICISM AS THE PATH OF PHtLOSOPHICAL .PROGRESS 

The present jAilosophical stagnation in India is due not only to 
the kind of philosophy taught and the discouragement given to it, 
but also to lack of fair and honest criticism. In philosophy criticism 
is the way of progress. It brings thought to bear on life, and life 
to bear on thought ; and as life is a continual movement, philosophy 
would then be always on the march. So far, Indian philosophers 
are paying more attention to the interpretations of Indiai^systems 
than to developments out of them. And whenever a philosopher is 
criticized, he is criticized for interpreting a system or concept one 
way or another. The appreciation of the underlying philosophical 
ideas by themselves, apart from the question whether they are 
actually held by this or that teacher, is not attempted. And so 
philosophical progress has been slow*. The int^re^ appears anti- 
quarian, and not philosophical in the strict ^ense. We seem to 
have no philosophy sef)f.rate from ancient Indian history and 
culture. The impression is created that there can be no pure 
philosophy in tndia except the Euroj)ean. 

And besides, some of the interjmTations too are uninteresting. 
If Bergson formulated the idea of creative evolution, somebody 
here would rise? and say tliat, in some anffieijt system, the idea has 
already been advocated. If General Smuts proi>ounds the theory 
of Holism, som<^>ne here would interpret some system as that 
too. I'hese attempts are not a])solutely valueless. But they become 
uninteresting after a point. They generally miss the peculiar 
quality of Indian thought, which can be grasped only w’^hen 
presented as an internal development. If we w'ant to infuse fresh 
life into Indian thought, it should be presented as a particular 
method, so that we may catch it andb develop it further. Then 
shall ^w^e have pure pliilosopliy ; and philosophical criticism, 
besides mere criticism of iiit<frpretations, will commence*. 


X 

TRADITION AND PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

To a certain extent this procedure involves a break with tradition. 
But the break will not be complete, for the philosophical principles 
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of our ancient systems will be carried on. Only, we shall not 
show so much dependence on the Sruti or any other such text as 
our ancient philosophers did. We need not show any disrespect to 
those books, but our dependence on them will be less. Respect for 
tradition may be respect for a text, person, or thought. Of the 
three, respect for thought must certainly'have the .greatest value. 
What is of importance in a text is not the paper of which it is 
made, the ink with which it is written, or the words which are 
written, but the ideas that are expressed. Similarly, it is not the 
physical body of the teacher or the language he uses that is of 
chief importance, but the thoughts he wants to convey. When we 
get them out, all else is secondary. It is the study and examination 
of thesd» thoughts that make for progress. Respect for tradition 
may be cultivated only so long as it does not become an impedi- 
ment to progress. 

But in one important sense this is a strengthening of tradition 
rather than its weakening. The principles of our traditional 
thought, now that they are made available in their pure form, 
can be applied* to 9thcr spheres of our experience to which they 
have not hitherto been applied. This means a thoroughness in the 
e.stablishment of our tradition rather ^han a break with it. This 
procedure organizes better our outlook, makes it, more definite, 
and makes us feel our in*.iividuality more intensel3^ With such a 
philosophical support, we shall feel the presence of reality in 
every phase of our experience, and shall carry on opr lives with 
confidence born of cdhviction. We shall not feel that our experi- 
ences are opposed to reality and are leading ys away towards 
non-existence and ruin. 

XI 

NATURE OF PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

A new synthesis in philosophy does not mean always the invention 
of a new argument or n^w result. There may be a few of the 
belief that originality in philosophy lies in the discovery of new 
arguments, and some of the belief*tli^t it lies in reaching astound- 
ingly new results. But it is not so. Many in India have little 
respect for new arguments. The undertaking to discover them 
may be dishoritst, if not childish. What the pffilosopher has to do 
is to trace, out certain generaliticfs in the intricate web of experi- 
ence. Much depends on the way he marshals our experiences, on 
the point with which he starts, and the way he proceeds, lliereby 
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he may see some new significance in our experience, not noticed 
by others. Novelty, therefore, does not mean that the philosopher 
will not be an advaitin, a dvaitin, etc., but some new one. This 
misconception about originality in phifosophy, prevalent among 
some in India, has to be cleared. Originality lies in the discovery 
of a new me^iod o# approach to our problems, and also in the 
application of some old methods or principles to some new prob- 
lems. There is large scope for the latter kind of work in India, 
because our ancient philosophers left out such work, which may 
be done now. For this purpose, the underl3dng principles of our 
philosophy should be definitely grasped. The direction of our 
ancient thought should be carefully noted. 

We get what we call moral philosophy, social philosofJhy, etc., 
when the metaphysical principle is reflected in our moral and 
social experience. The ancient use of the idea of God may or may 
not be retained. But the method of argument should be trans- 
ferred. The use of the same method for interpreting all phases of 
our expe^rience gives the latter a unity, and we shall have a 
philosophj^ comprehending the whole of it. 

XII 

^ FEATURE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

Indian philosophy i» neither socialistic nor individualistic. Even 
as religion, jt did not identify itself either \rith the capitalist or 
the labourer. The Indian philosopher of*ancicnt days had no 
vested interestj^ He belonged to that privileged class which 
possessed no property’ and satisfied with the bare necessities 
of life. He had little contact with society. It was probably for this 
reason that he did not give a social or political philosophy. 
However, with his philosophy both the prince and the servant 
were satisfied. But times have changed; and such philosophers 
are very hard to find. The modem phil4)sopher is forcibly dragged 
into the current of social life, in which politics and economics are 
playifig more qnd more imp#rthnt roles. He can hardly •remain a 
passive* spectator of it naw. His reflections therefore should not 
merely be confined to the relation between God and man, but 
cover that bet^ween man and society as well. It i? not necessary 
that he should be a socialist 'or •an iyiperialist. He may frame his 
own theory in the light of his traditions hnd modem examples. It 
should not be forgotten that In 4 ian philosophy developed, so far 
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as this point is concerned, in an atmosphere different from that 
of the West. If a philosopher in future is a Socialist or an imperial' 
ist, it is not because Indian philosophy favours this or that 
theory, but because he chooses it of his own accord. 

XIII 

LOGIC AND metaphysics: NEED FOR HARD FACT 

In the Andhra province of India, theio is a belief current that, 
unless a fdrkika or logician becomes a Vedantin, he will turn mad. 
For a long time the author wondered what the significance of 
that belief could be, and took it to be a superstition and prejudice 
against ^he study of Nyaya, with which pure logic was more 
closely associated than with the Vedanta. But after further study 
of, and reflection upon, the philosophical systems with their logics, 
the feeling dawned upon him that it was not impossible to argue 
endlessly and defend every philosophical position if wc depended 
merely on logi<j. K; is possible for the disputants to disagree even 
about logic, for every system of philosophy has its own logic. 
Every logic has its metaphysical prcsujjoositions, the Aaboration 
of which is its philosophy. Logic and metaj)hysics presuppose 
each other. But then, if every logic has its own metaphysics and 
every metaphysics has its own logic, is the truth which the philo- 
sophers tr>' to give us different for each ? The bewildering variety 
of philosophical systems*takes aw’ay the ground from under our 
feet. If the fact is one, how can there be many truths? A mere 
logician, therefore, unable to find a hard fact oi> which to stand, 
doubts everything, feels tha'c anything can be logically defended, 
and, in the despair that naturally follows such an attitude, may 
turn mad. The aim of the Vedanta is the direct presentation of 
reality, of a hard fact the truth of which cannot be disputed. 

Even in European philosophy the number of systems is con- 
fusing. What one system «Tegards as a brute fact another rejects 
as a constniction. There seems to be no unanimity about the 
basis of philosophical constructions *8611 is regarded as haiH fact 
by some, matter by others. Some say tljat the basic fact is history, 
and this history is identified with mind itself; so that, though the 
word has gained in meaning, its use has becoipe uncommon. 
Philosophical thinking appaars as if it accomplished only one 
thing, namely, the removal of bias id favour of anything as an 
established fact. Nothing for it seems to be axiomatic. The truth 
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of even the idea of coherence has been called in question by some. 
Every determinate conception has been doubted. If it is upheld 
by some, it has been rejected by others; so much so that, in 
India, Sankara, for similar reasons, questioned the validity of 
tarka or argument itself. We have Buddhistic and Vedantic 
systems, the ujiholders of each of which quarrel with the rest. But 
is there nothing common to all? Is there no reality which is the 
same for all? Whatever be their starting-points, however they 
may differ in their method, both the Buddhistic and the Vedantic 
traditions agree in saying that reality is a That and not a What, 
it is beyond all determinations and so indescribable. As it is a 
That and not a What, no dispute is possible over it. For over 
which What are we to dispute? Reality is not a What, ai;d there 
is no occasion for dispute over it. Old gods have vanished at the 
touch of wary philosophy. But philosophy must have failed in its 
duty if, in place of false gods, it has not substituted the true one. 
What seem facts vanish at its sight. But without some fact to 
stand on, we land in despair. The Indian idealistic systems furnish 
an example of how the factuality of an ultima^^ reiity which can 
never be doubted can be established. The reader will notice, in 
spite of numerous differinces of view, all these systems are 
directed towards the same point like radii towards the centre. 

XIV 

FINAL •RESULT OF INDIAN IDE.XLISTIC THOUGHT 

To anticipate the result reached by Indian idealistic thought, it 
is the final and absolute identity of the universal and the parti- 
cular, law and thing, norm and existence, reality and value, and 
the ideal and the actual. This has been reached in slightly different 
ways by the different systems; and some of them, if they have not 
actually reached such a result, have tended towards it. It is not 
merely the result that is interesting, but also the methods by 
which the different systems reached it or tended to reach it. 
Dharma' is the central conception of Indian idealism, ^and any 
philoso|»hy that makes it or tends to make it its central con- 
ception is idealistic.* * 

■ See ch. vi, SectiofI XVII for a discu.s.-jion of the meaning of Dharma. 
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OF REALITY 


I 

Pll'I'ICULTY ABOUT THE MEANING OE THE WORD IDEALISM 

Th'- nature of idealism even in European thought is so indefinite 
that we can hardly get a fixed notion of it from the wrilfcgs of 
the idealists themselves. It is generally thought to be opposed to 
realism, but is often put as an antithesis to naturalism and some- 
times to actualism. Again, the empirical tendency is often regarded 
as antagonistic to idealism, but the latter crept into empirical 
philosophy as well, so that the tendency opposed to empiricism is 
designated rationalism and not idealism. Idealisyr thus seems to be 
positively related to both empiricism and rationalism; and it is 
nteresting to note that Empiricism, which started with the 
presupposition that the objects experienced are real and are 
.here,i comes to the conclusion that they are not real but are 
pur ideas.^ But whei^ cornered again, empiricism treats these 
.deas not as ours but as God’s ;3 and thus ^he objects regain their 
■eality for us.* This passing ^nd repassing of idealism and realism 
nto each other do not allow us to treat them as fixed theories 
ivith clear demarcations. Consequ' tiljy, it seems that, for a 
philosophy which is comprehenshe, cO be called either realism or 
■dealism is in principle precluded, if the antagonism between the 
wo is to be retained. Sometimes, a scientist w'ould call any 
■peculation that leads ium a little beyond where he is prepared to 
;o idealism; so that an}' attempt at metaphysics is dubbed 
idealism. In the history of European I'bilosophy, idealism assumed 
arious,forms which often apyear to be conflicting and ^ontra- 
ictory; ^d therefore if one of them is called idealism, the 
st may have to bft treatAi as opposed to idealism. In con- 
mporary philosopl^, idealism claims as its followers quite 
val philosopheA. In view of these difficulties, some like Professor 

* Cp. Bacon. * Cp. the subjective idealism of Berkeley. 

* Cp, the theological idealism of Berkeley, 
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.John Mackenzie declare that idealism is rather a tendency than a 
fixed theory. 

II 

DEFINITIONS OF IDEALISM 

But whether a tendency or a theory, can we define it? In the 
current edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Professor J. H. 
Muirhead writes that idealism is '‘a term generally used for the 
attitude of mind which is prone to represent things in an imagina- 
tive light and to lay emphasis exclusively or primarily on abstract 
perfection. . . . With this meaning the philosophical use of the 
term has nothing in common.*' ''Idealism as a philosophical doc- 
trine conceives of knowledge as a process or experience in which 
the factors of subject and object stand in relation of entire inter- 
dependence on each other as warp and woof." According to this 
definition, neither the subject nor the object is real by itself; 
either is real only in relation to the other. But this definition is 
rather the definition of what idealism ought to be according to 
Professor Muirhelcd. It does not co\ er idealism of the ^Platonic 
type, or subjective idealism or menta^sm. 

In the Encyclopaedia of Religion a7id Ethics, E. Troeltsch 
writes: “Idealism is a term of varied application. As 'personal 
idealism’ it may denote a view of human life in which all utili- 
tarian and eudaemonistic considerations are subordinated to duty 
and to objective ideals of culture and in which the mind asserts 
its superiority in the face of all determinism and materialism," 
“Again, the term may be ajiplied generally to philosophical and 
religious systems, to views of the universe and poetic creations, in 
which the world is represented as being dominated by spiritual 
ends of a moral, religious, and aesthetic character." '“But these 
rather general applications of the word have no place in scientific 
terminology." Finally, he gives his view that idealism “denotes 
the metaphysical theory which, as regards the primary and most 
certain datum of experience, takes its stand upon consciousness 
and its contents." Here the definition is given not in terms of the 
inseparable relation between subject and object, but more or less 
in terms of the subject alone. In Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, it is written: “In metaphysics: ^y theory which 
maintains the universe to be throughout the work and embodi- 
ment of reason and mind. In epistemology, the view which 
holds, in opposition to Realism . . . that the reality of the external 
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world is its perceptibility.” The division here into metaphysical, 
and epistemological definitions is not final. There is a way, as will 
be shown later, from epi.stemology to metaphysics, if not again 
back to epistemology from metaphysics. So far as the meta- 
physical definition goes, reality for idealism is identical with 
reason, which js an aspect of mind, though it be the Supreme 
Mind and not the finite with its imperfect reason. The epistemo- 
logical definition, unlike that of Professor Muirhead’s, is given in 
terms of pure subjectivism. Again, in Calderwood’s Vocabulary of 
Philosophy, we read that idealism "is a theory of ‘external exis- 
tence’ of the Universe as a whole. The former (idealism) makes 
our knowledge of the external indirect by restricting our knowledge 
to ideas. Realism is the term for all the theories of exterrf^ per- 
ception which maintain immediate knowledge of the external. 
Idealism treats the so-called ‘external’ as the objectifying of the 
subjective conditions. In its more extended application, idealism 
is a unifying of reality; a representation of the totality of being as 
explained under a single conception, or according to an ideal 
.scheme.” That is, in epistemology idealism, as (jppo.sed to realism, 
]iroc('e(ls with the presumption that we directly know only our 
ideas, and that the existence of the external objects is simply 
constructed. Bui metaphysically, it is what views the world as a 
totality or whole, and cxjfiains it in terms of a single principle or 
concept or according k) a preconceived .scheme. That is, the prin- 
ciple of its ejcplanation is what is not obtained from experience 
itself but is a priori, and experience is explaihcd in its terms. But 
one apparent dek-'ct of this definition is that, in its extended 
application, it may cover whht is gMierally called materialism 
even. 

We may now consider the definitions gi^•en by some philosophers 
in their works. Professor N. K. Smith writes: "The meanings 
attached to the, term ‘idealism’ are so numerous and so conflicting 
that I have found it convenient to use ij; in a veiy wide sense, as 
covering all those philosophies whici. agree in maintaining that 
spiritutl values Jiavc a determining voice in the ordering of the 
universe?^’! But referring to^tfiis definition. Dr. Ewing observes; 
"But if we were to use it thus now, its denotation would be far wider 
than is usually tjie case, for we should have to describe all believers 

of God as idealists.”- He adds that ah philosophers who call 

• • 

* Frolegomefia to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge, p, i. 

* Idealism: A Critical Survey, p.* 5. 
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^ themselves idealists, “have in common the view that there can be 
no physical objects existing apart from some experience, and this 
might perhaps be taken as the definition of idealism, provided we 
regard thinking as a part of experience and do not imply by 
‘experience’ passivity, an^ provided we include under experience 
not only human experience but the so-called ‘Absolute Experi- 
ence’ or the experience of a God such as Berkeley postulates.’’^ 
Recognizing that this definition of idealism is narrow, for it is 
almost the same as that of Professor Muirhead, he remarks; “To 
frame a formula which would include all the shades of opinion 
that have, more often than not, been described as idealist and 
exclude all those that have been, more often than not, described 
as realist is almost and quite beyond human capacity.’’^ Professor 
Cunningham writes: “The question: What is idealism? has been 
frequently asked, but a satisfactory answer is not readily to be 
had . . . idealism shows itself to be a very complicated doctrine. 
To provide a general formula which applies to all the types ... is 
not easy, but it is apparently not impossible; and I wish briefly 
to indicate what -such a formula seems to me to be.’’3 “To the 
question: What is idealism? our answer, then, would seem to be; 
Idealism is that philosophical doctrine which undertakes to .show 
that, in order to think matter or the spatio-tejnporal •order of 
events in its ultimate nature, we are logically compelled lo tiiink 
mind or spirit along with it as in some sense foundational to it. ’’4 
This is Professor Muirfiead’s definition given in di^erent words. 
Professor Hocking defines idealism as “the philosophy which 
holds that reality is of the nature of mind. ’’5, Professor Patrick 
says: “Idealism, too, is changing its character and losing its 
harsher aspects. Its subjectivistic forms are harder and harder to 
maintain. Many now call themselves idealists who claim that 
the world is neither dependent on mind, nor the product of mind, 
nor the manifestation of the absolute, nor made of mind-stuff. It 
is sufficient to say that soiritual values are the significant things, 
that is, the real things in the Universe, and that perhaps they 
have a determining voice in its ordering.’’* This conception is the 
same as that of Professor N. K. Smith’s. Still, Patrick tries to 
give us a definition and says; "Just as materialism considers the 

* The Idealistic Argument in Recent Brithh and American Philosophy, p, 337 

^ Idealism. A Criiv'al Survey, p, 5. 

3 The Idealistic Argument Recent British amd American Philosopy, p 33, ■ 

4 Ibid., p. 339, 5 Types of Philosophy, p. 47 ' 

^ Introduction to Philosophy, p, vii. 
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Universe as grounded and rooted in matter, or in physical energy, . 
so idealism considers it as grounded in mind.”’' 

Some time ago, an attempt was made to fix the precise difference 
between idealism and realism in the pages of the Journal of 
Philosophy. The controversy was started by Professor J. B. 
Pratt; and tha occasion was the publication ot Contemporary 
Idealism in America, in which some philosophers who up till 
then were treated in many philosophical circles as realists and as 
opposed to idealism, were included as idealists; and Professor 
Pratt's previous ideas about idealism and realism were disturbed. 
Up to 1905 or 1910, he tells us, idealism was understood to be a 
sort of mentalism. In support, he quotes from Paulsen’s Jntro- 
duction to Philosophy, that idealism is to be defined by its teaching 
that “mental processes constitute reality;’’* and from Bradley, 
that “sentient experience is reality and what is not this is not 
real’’; and from Royre, that “that is real which finally ])rcsc‘nts 
in a complete experience the whole meaning of a System of 
Ideas.” He further says; “I remember Royce telling *ne personally 
that in his opinion the esse est percipi must form an aspect of 
every genuine idealism — t|jough of course the pcrcipi need not 
refer to finite thinkers but requires only the Absolute Mind.” But 
later, after Moo»e’s “Refutation of Idealism”! and Perry’s “Ego- 
centric Predicament”-! were published, the idealists themselves 
began refuting the esst est percipi, and giving new definitions of 
idealism. They maintain that idealism is not opposed to realism; 
that the chief characteristic of idealism is giving the highest 
place to the self: that it interprets the world in terms of human 
values; or that it treats the u^orld as*an organic w'hole, and so 
forth. Professor Pratt finds these views mutually contradictory; 
nay, on reading Contemporary Idealism in America, he finds that 
some of its contributors contradict themselves in the same essay. 
For example. Professor Bakewell starts with the declaration that 
idealism is not mentalism, but asserts later: “We come nearest to 
a description of reality when wc regard it as a community of 
self-acttve creative spirits.” PiDfessor Pratt wonders whetlier this 
IS not m^talism. ^ , 

In answer to Professor Pratt, Professor Clifford Barrett distin- 
guishes between, subjective and objective idealism, and calls the 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. vti. 

* Journal of Philosophy, p. 169 (March 30, 1933). 

Mind. 1903, 4 Journal^/ Philosophy. 1910. 
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r latter speculative idealism. He maintains that it has nothing to 
do with mentalism and its esse est percipi] and that it depends 
upon '‘the cosmic significance of value, coherence, and systematic 
completeness.''^ He concludes that idealism and realism are not 
identical and yet are not .opposed. “The realist in epistemology is 
an idealist in metaphysics, it would seem to the writer, when he 
regards himself as being a genuine organic part of the real world, 
and when he regards that world as intelligible and looks upon the 
constitutive principles of his spiritual life as existing in and 
expressing its order." But then Pratt finds it difficult to under- 
stand how such speculative idealism can be different from realism 
or at least theistic realism.^ He raises the question about what the 
idealist means by the phrases “systematic whole" and “organic 
whole"; for idealism must mean, on Barrett's view, any theory 
which holds that reality is a systematic and organic whole. Pratt 
writes: “I can think of three meanings any one of which might 
quite properly be intended. One would be the Roycean interpre- 
tation — Reality .is the content (or object) of one Absolute con- 
scious mind. A second possible meaning would be this: Every 
part of reality logically implies every other part ' every ^tity and 
every event could be deduced from the remaining facts about the 
universe, and from the fundamental logical fj^tructure of the 
Whole, without the aid qf any empirical facts or observed 
sequences, but by the necessary laws of tli^yiight and with strictly 
a priori necessity. A third interpretation of the ‘orgeinic unity' of 
the world w^ould be that every part of reality is related to every 
other part in various w’ays, but what entities are to exist and 
what events arc to happen and what specific relations are to 
obtain between them, is not determined by a priori logical rela- 
tions and it is to be learned (if at all) by experience." He contends 
that speculative idealism cannot mean the first, as that is obvi- 
ously mentalism; it cannot mean the second, for “to say that the 
world of existence, of (ffiysics and biology, of history and of 
personal experience, is a world completely ruled by a priori logic 
is at the best the expression of^ pious hope^" and is^ hardly 
philosophy. But in its third meaning^ Pratt continues, speculative 
idealism is simply realism, and is not o]>posed even to naturalism. 
For, pronounced realists like Alexander, Lloyd^Morgan, Sellars, 
and Strong hold the same vjew^ He considers the view of Professor 
Cunningham as given in Contempordry Idealism in America, that 

* Journal of P}nlosot>hy, pp. O73 ff. (December, i‘j33). » Ibid. 
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‘'speculative idealism differs from naturalism in that it resolves 
matter into a system within which mind or spirit is held to be of * 
basal logical significance/' and points out that the idealistic 
argument a contingentia mundi, which aClone, for Cunningham, 
§uccceds in proving the idealistic position, “docs not prove . . . 
the proposition ^which was presented as the distinguishing feature 
of speculative idealism as contrasted with naturalism. Nothing is 
said in the wnole discussion of this argument to show that matter 
necessarily has ‘an implicative relationship to mind or spirit in 
any sense which naturalism would deny/ “ The argument is: 
Whatever is contingent implies something absolute; everything 
in die world is contingent, and so depends upon an absolute. But 
this absolute may be the God of many realists, who admif that 
the creation aj^pears purposeful and meaningful. 

For Hegel every pliilosophy is idealism. He says: “The ideality 
of the finite is the chief maxim of philosophy; and for that reason 
every genuine philosophy is idealism.’' “The prof)Osition that the 
finite is of ideal nature constitutes idealism. In philosophy idealism 
consivsts of nothing else than the recognition that the finite has no 
veritable being. Essentially^ every philosophy is idealism, or at 
least has idealism for its principle, and the question then is only 
how far it is actually carried through. This is as true of philosophy 
as of religion; for religion equally with j'^hilosophy refuses to 
recognize in linitude a«veritable being, or something ultimate and 
absolute, or i\on-posited, uncreated and eternal. The opposition of 
ideali.stic and realistic phiioso[>hy is therefore without meaning. 
A philosophy whi(;h should ascribe to finite Determinate Being as 
such, veritable, ultimate, and fibsolutg being, would not deser\"e 
the name of philosophy: the ])rincii'Vs of old and new philosophies 
such as water, matter, or thoughts, universals, are of ideal nature, 
not things such as we find them immediately, that is, in their 
sensuous isolation. That is, every principle of philosophy, 
whether it be matter, motion, cause or anything else, is not that 
object itself, but the idea of the object. But this implies its finitude, 
for so 4ong as there is the difference between the idea ^id the 
object, tke object is finite and is ideal. So the reason for calling 
every philosophy idealism is not merely that the principle of every 
philosophy is an id?a, but also that e\’ery finite •is ideal. Tlie 
ideality of the finite is ultimately the j)rinciple of all idealism. 

Croce writes: “But if phiiosophy is byiits logical nature pure 

» HegeVs Science of Logic, Vol. T, p. i68, English translation. 
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concept or idea, every philosophy, to whatever result it may 
attain, and whatever may be its errors, is in its essential character 
and deepest tendency idealism. This has been recognized by 
philosophers of the most different and antagonistic views (for 
example, by Hegel and by Herbart). It should be taught as truth 
to those who are ignorant of it and those* who have forgotten it 
should be reminded of it. Determinism negates end and affirms the 
cause; but the cause which it posits as its principle, is not this or 
that cause, but the idea of cause. Materialism negates thought and 
affirms matter; but not this or that matter, which composes this or 
that body, but the idea of matter. . . For Croce, as for Hegel, 
every philosophy is thus idealism, because it explains the world in 
term^of the idea of something. Even materialism would be ideal- 
ism, because it explains the world in terms of the idea or concept 
of matter. 

While Hegel and Croce maintain that all genuine philosophy is 
idealiwSm, philosophers are not wanting who hold the o])positc 
view, namely, that all philosophy is realism. ]. S. Haldane writes: 
''Since philosophy is our ultimate interpretation of reality, every 
philosophy must claim to be realistic.''^ Every philoi^)phy is an 
attempt to find out the true reality. Its aim is not to avoid reality 
and grasp the fictitious and imaginary; it is a search for reality, 
and is therefore realism. 

HI 

iDE'ULiSM AND REALISM 

Consequently, if the realist asks the idealist to define idealism in 
order to point out that he Jias no genuine theory of his own to lie 
called idealism, the idealist may as well question the realist; What 
is realism ? and show that he has no distinct philosophy of his own 
to be called realism. The controveisy carried on in the Journal of 
Philosophy between the realists and the idealists is interesting in 
that it shows that the two groups, however they might have 
started in the historj^ cl' thought, are meeting. Bosanquet can 
write ajiook, The Meetings of E:^remcs in Contemporary Philo- 
sophy, in which he points out how the highest idealisn?, and the 
rankest realism arrive at the same' or simMar conclusions. The 
realist wonkkhnd tlie task of defining his po.s'ition not less difficult 
than the idealist his own. Fur there is not one realism but many, 

i * 

* Lo^ic, p. 2O6, English translation. 

» The Sciences and Philosophy, p. 258. 
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and they have differences of view on almost every point. White- 
head, who maintains that feeling is the stuff of the world and that* 
the world is an organic whole, and James, who accepts humanism 
of the theory that human values are the chie to the understanding 
of the universe, claim to be realists. But the doctrines* of both 
these thinkers are central to the systems of many ide’alists. The 
truth seems to be that the lines of thought that are regarded as 
peculiar to both idealism and realism, have almost worked them- 
selves out, trying to emphasize their differences for a long time. 
But the time has arrived when they can no longer ignore the 
incompleteness of their speculations, and have to incorporate 
wfiat is contained in the other systems — when each becomes the 
other. I maintained elsewhere that whatever be the startin/f-point 
of any philosophy, if it tries to be comprehensive and just to 
reality, which it claims to explain, and to its method of explan- 
ation, it must become absolutism.* No wonder that Pratt doubts 
whether the speculative idealist is not a realist and perhaps, we 
may add, whether he, a realist, has not been unwittingly a specu- 
lative idealist all along. Professor J. H. Muirheaji, in his Foreword 
to Thought and Reality, tells us that the distinction between 
ideali.sm and realism “haslrocn wearing thin of late and perhaps 
had better be propped now that it has served its purpose.” The 
distinction between many other rival theories has been wearing 
thin of late. Materialiser, for example, is no longer maintained in its 
old form, nor is its rival theory spiritualisgi. The conflict between 
the two seems to lie only between the starting-points. If matter 
really contains t^e promise and potency of life and mind, or if 
mind really contains the promise and potency of matter and life, 
then neither matter nor mind is ordinary matter or nrind which 
are opposed to each other. If matter is really to be the fundamental 
principle of the universe, then it must be matter as we generally 
understand it plus life and mind; similarly, mind as the funda- 
mental principle of the universe, must be Jiiind as we understand 
it plus life and matter. And there no real difference between 
A -|- B -|- C and C -f- B -|- A- The value of both is the same. 
There is difference only between the starting-points ; but when all 
the necessary elemeiTts are included, the results are identical. One 
may call the first stitting- point matter, and another may call the 
second .mind. The quarrel between the two is due to the emotional 
associations of the words. • • 

' "Opposite Approaches to AhsoUitism," The Vedan/u Kesati, 1939. 
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But when such a result is reached, we should look back on our 
' method and make necessary modifications in it. If reality is pure 
matter as we generally understand it, then mechanism may hold 
true. But if matter potentially contains life and mind within it, 
mechanism must be pervaded by organic unity and freedom. 
Otherwise' how can pure mechanism give rise to the two? It is the 
presupposition of mechanism that nothing caii come out of 
nothing. If we apply even this principle to the relation between 
mechanism, freedom, and teleology, we shall find that mechanism 
is by itself inadequate. To treat mechanism, teleology, and free- 
dom as independent, may be useful so far as the treatment of 
some special sciences is concerned. But philosophically, the posi- 
tion is; inadmissible. When we find that the three corresponding 
objects are interrelated in the world, our reason cannot rest 
satisfied without understanding the relation between the three 
methods. And this demand of reason is fair too. When, in the light 
of the results, changes are introduced into the methods also, even 
rival systems of philosophy approach each other. 

IV 

t 

IDEALISM TO BE STUDIED IN ITS (iKOWTH 

It w’ould not be of much use for our purpose, th(*refore, to merely 
borrow the definition of id(‘alibm from someone. A number of 
seemingly conflicting definitions may be true and imply each 
other. We havH' ourselves to decide which is the most compn'- 
hensive, and which follow' from it. Sometimes a question may be 
raised at some stage of our en(]uiry^ where it sheiuld not have beam 
raised; but if alknved and answvred, a j)articular conception of 
idealism will prove true. Notice has to be taken of such cases. As 
the controversy rt-ferred to must have shown, the highest truth 
reached by what is called an idealism may be found acceptable 
to those w'ho style themselves the enemies of idealism; in wfliich 
case, we have to undei stand how' idealism in its primitive form 
developed into the new. We havq, again, to ask w'hat shape it 
would take, if developed farther on the lines it* has been so far 
developed and made more consiste^nt, anfi how the original 
problem w'itb which the tradition started wcnild look in the light 
of the new results. Whatever be the starting-point, no phase of 
our experience should \^e neglected qt left out from our specula- 
tion. Otherwise, our philosophy would be too narrow and one- 
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sided, and its systematic nature would be destroyed by what is, 
left out. The impact of the latter upon it will let loose contradic- 
tions, which would gradually dissipate the whole system. That is 
why idealism in the course of its development recognized one fact 
^after another, brought forward in criticism by its opponents, and 
iiK-orporatcd t^em ink) its system. We have to understand how 
this has been accomplished, and how the result reached affects its 
original principles and presuppositions. 

V 

ETYMOLOGICAL MEANING OF IDEALISM 

Even to answer the questions : When can idealism apj)ear *n the 
history of thought? What ai‘e the conditions of its appearance?, 
we have to know what is meant by idealism. But as what is called 
idealism assumed many phases, the conditions of each differing 
from those of othc'.rs, we shall be moving in a circle if we take 
idealism in any one of its phases, and treat its ,coi^itions as the 
conditions of idealism in general. There seems to be, therefore, no 
other recourse than beginning our eiKpiiry with the help of 
idymology, though it cannot be of use all through our enc[uir\c 
It is said thaUthe word idealism is derived from two words, idea 
and ideal. Almost all idealist philosophers reject idealimi as the 
theory that advocates isome abstract impracticable ideal, as it has 
nothing to da with philosophy Some like £alderwood accept that 
idealism, in its widest sense, interprets the Tiniverse in terms of 
some ideal schenv. that is, in terms of perfection. But in fact, 
every philosoph3" ideal iftid ideal scheme of explanation, 

its standard of explanation, and has therefore to be called idealism 
in this sense. For example, Biadley and Bosanquet use coherence 
or organic unit^^ as the standard of truth; but, as Pratt tells us, 
some realists like Alexander also use it, and for that reason have 
to be called idealists. And Croce’s contention that every pliilosophy 
in view of its using an iilea as it.' }'rinciplc of explanation, is 
idealisifi, may haye to be accepk?d as w’cll. But then even material- 
i.sm would be idealism, and iy WTiuld be unnecessary to know wdiat 
idealism is. But suppose the materialist admits that his principle 
is not matter itself but the idea of matter, and is prepared to 
accept all the implications of that adn;ission; that is, if he admits 
that the principle of philosoph}^ is ahvays a^:oncept, which belongs 
to reason or thought, and so reason or thought or that to which 
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reason or thought belongs is the basic philosophical principle, he 
will naturally be an idealist. What is therefore required in order 
to be an idealist is not merely an explanation in terms of an ideal 
scheme prepared beforehand, but the readiness to make it con- 
sistent with facts and at the same time with itself, that is, the 
readiness to modify it in face of facts and make its application 
thoroughgoing without the fear of following wherever the argu- 
ment leads. 

Let us see what Alexander does. H‘' starts with space-time as 
the matrix of the world, and maintains that matter, life, mind, 
deity, etc., are qualities that emerge out of it. Evidently, he tries 
to understand the higher in terms of the lower. But when the 
question is raised: How can pure life-less space-time be the 
source of mind, life and deity?, we may have to attribute to 
space-time properties which we do not usually associate with it. 
And when the attribution is made, it ceases to be ordinary space- 
time. Alexander has objection to start with spirit, for the reason 
that pure spjrit cannot out of itself produce matter. Scientific 
reason works only in terms of causality; and that cannot be 
understotid if the start is made with sjiirit. But i.< the same 
rca.son satisfied if the stait is made with space-time? And when 
once the start is made, is not our idea of space-tinie to be modified 
so as to include the ideas of life and mind as well? Pure space-time, 
even if there were such, would never change" into something else; 
it is onl)' our idea of space-time that can be changed. And this 
change in our idea uiay lead to any result, the final result being 
absolutism. But when this change is introduced into our idea, can 
it still be the original idea^ If the realist is prepared to solve this 
question satisfactorily, he has to turn idealist. For reality would 
then be such as to comprise within itself matter, life, mind, etc., 
in some intimate union. As it must be continuous with mind as 
with other things, and as the essential nature of mind is conscious- 
ness, reality must somehow be conscious also. Is the realist pre- 
pared to accept this conclusion? Even if we apply the concc'pl of 
evolution to our philosophical principle, our contention ^stands. 
For if sjiace-time docs not contain the higher qualities potentially 
within itself, these qualities cannot come out of it. We may not 
hold the box-within-a-box theory. But whatf-ver be the nature of 
this potentiality, if it is there, space-time is not pure space-time. 
And if it possesses the freedom of creation and foresight, it can 
hardly be different from mmd. 
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Hence, though idealism is not to be identified with sentimen-, 
talism, in it as a philosophical theory, the concept of the ideal 
pjays the decisive part. Every monism would then be idealism, 
provided it is all inclusive and its principle is adequate to t'xplain 
±he world. The principle of philosophy* which is at first an idea, 
turns out on ^aminsCtion to be an ideal. But this ideal is not 
what we understand generally by the word, namely, an ideal 
which we set before ourselves as something to be realized but 
unrealizable. Idealism has nolhing to do with an Ought-to-be 
that never is. The ideal must, at the same time, be treated as the 
real, as the truly existent, and as lying at the very root of the 
pnenomcnal world. Only then can it satisfy the demayds of 
scientific reason; only then can it be a jjrinciple of explanation. 
If it is only an object of wish or pious hope, it can never claim to 
b(‘ a rational principle which can be employc^d in interpreting our 
experience. Hence it is not only necessary for the idealist to be 
ready to modify his ideal scheme in face of facts and to follow 
wherever the argument li^ad'^; he must also assert 4hal the ideal 
reality is existent, it is the root of the phenomenal world. 

The word idea also has its share in the formation of the term 
idealism, especially that kind of idealism w^hich is often called 
subjective ideaMsm and epistemological ideiilism. By Hegel and 
Croce every philosophy is called idealism for the reas< that its 
principle is an idea. But this idea is also an ideal, and an ideal 
scheme in terms of whic)’' ihf^ world ib Understood. So in this 
definition, wt may say, what wt call Platonic idealism and sub- 
jective idealism blended. And it must be so; because the mind 
of which the philoboiducal pruicip*e is an idea, is the transcen- 
dental mind and not the finite mind, though this tianscendcntal 
mind is tieated by Croce as immanent in our experience as history. 
However, idea, ab i)urely mental, plays tln^ decisive part only in 
epistemological idealism. And this is so calh^d, because, according 
to it, the subject, in distinction from tl^ ooject, is the real, and 
every object is an idea of the pcrcci '( ig subject. Though we find 
few sufiporters of this view In this extri me form— for if the 
object is fin idea of tl^e mind^'it would be different for the different 
subjects, and what call the common world, the identity and 
the continuity af objects, and even the possibility of our know^- 
ledge of objects, cannot bi‘ explained- »the theory that the objects 
are the ideas of a Supreme ^lind finds mtiny suppoiters. This is 
called theological idealism or thoistic idealisnj, as the. Supreme 
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,Mind is identified with God. It is also called objective idealism, 
because, though the objects are ideas, they are the ideas of God 
or the Absolute, and retain their objectivity, so far as the finite 
perceiving subject is con^cerned. In its extreme form, the theory is 
sometimes . called subjectivism, pan-egoism, pan-psychism, and, 
mentalism. The latter two names are soiTietimcs, given to that 
theory according to which, though the object is different from the 
subject, it is regarded as being made of the same stuff as that of 
mind. 

\T 

FORMS OF IDEALISM IN THE HISTORY OF 
• EUROPEAN THOUGHT 

Plato's philosophy is an idealism of the ideals, and not of ideas in 
the sense of mental states. He uses the term ideas also, and tells 
us that thej^ only, as contrasted with physical things, are real. 
But his ideas are patterns or standards for tla^ things of sense. 
The idea of man. is the ideal man, and the idea of horsv is the 
ideal horse. They are also called concepts or forms. Reality, for 
Plato, is a system of these ideals, all int^Tconnected bv the .supreme 
ideal of the Good. Plato did not conceive of subjectivism or 
mentalism, thougli the germs of the theory wereriiot wanting in 
the philosophy of the Sophists who ])receded him. Their principle, 
man is the measure of all things, w^as interpreted in an tLXtrenu‘ly 
solipsistic sense, and led to the scej)ticism of Pyrrhoj accfuding to 
which our knowledge could ne\'er be certain and we could never 
be certain even of the truth of the scc^ptical princi{)le that our 
knowledge can never be certain. Of course, even Plato's ideas may 
be interi)reted as the ideas of human thought; and, though they 
are given cosmic significance, the thought of them is after all the 
thought of the finite individual. Yet thf\y are not ideas in the 
sense of mental states but norms or standards, though one may 
call them the constructiops of the human mind. But Plato did not 
treat them as subjective but as having their existeiK'c in .^ome 
heavenly sphere, though he could *not have been unconscious of 
the subjectivistic tendencies in the S^ophistic teachings.' 

Though the concept of nous or mind was discovered as early as 
Anaxagoras, Greek philosophy in general displays very few sub- 
jectivistic tendencies. The hylozoists made practically no distinc- 
tion between mind ancT matter. We find some emphasis on mind 
in Anaxagoras, the Sophists, and the last Greek schools. Even 
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this emphasis is more on the individual than on mind as such. 
The interest of Greek philosophy in its highest developments was/ 
on the whole, mainly ethical and it is natural that human values 
play the determining role in the Greek interpretation of the 
universe. Burtt writes: '"That the scientific philosophy of the 
Vireeks, with all its suhlimc passion for the very truth of things, 
arrived in its turn at an exalted philosophy of man, might be due 
to the circumstances insisted upon by som^^ historians of thought, 
that the zenith of Greek metaphj^sics was attained quite con- 
sciously through the extension, to the physical realm, of concepts 
and methods already found hclj^ful in dealing with personal and 
social situations/'! Consequenth^ the interpretation must be 
spiritualistic. And as thought does not appear without softie felt 
conflict in the process of life, ethical conflict in some form must 
have been felt by the Greeks. Yet the conflict between the spirit 
and its surroundings was not exactly that between mind and 
matter. It was rather between the human and the non-human. 
The spiritual, for Plato, was what coulvj be interpreted in terms 
of the Good; and, on the whole, his thought cannot be treated as 
mentalism. ^ 

Towards the end of C/reek philosophy we find the conflict 
bc'twcen the hijman spirit and its surroundings intensified. Pro- 
fessor Erdmann writes: *‘The discrepancy between the subjective 
and objective element^ continually increases after Aristotle's time, 
and leads, by reason of separation of t^ie factors combined in 
Plato and continually i canned in Aristotlr, to the generation 
of one-sided tendencies. But, he adds, ''what is merely decay 
from the point of view of Gretk ] hilq,soph}^ appears also as pro- 
gress from that of the world's hlscOr\\" The systems that appear 
at that time "formulate the dissension and the inner misery of 
mankind before the entry of Christianity. "3 "Because the times 
have become Roman, there must be substituted for a philosophy 
which, in true Hellenic fashion, represents the whole as prior to 
its parts, and consists of speculative Sevotion to the universal 
reason^ one in wdiich the isolated subject receives absolute value, 
and ncvQT quite loses himsejf in any cause, but alw^ays considers also 
his own relation to Tt.''4 Tlfen appeared the systems of the Epi- 
cureans with their a1:omistic psj^chology preaching tlie pleasure of 
the individual, of the Stoics advocating independence from nature, 

» The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, p. 12. 

» History of Philosophy, Vol. 1 , p. 180. 3 Ihid., p. 181. 4 Ibid., p. 180. 
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and of the Sceptics teaching that the individual subject was shut 
'up within himself and so could not have, certain knowledge of the 
external world. The immediate and naive belief of the early 
Greek that he was permeated by the spirit of the universal was no 
longer held. 

The advent of Christianity did not lesspn this conflict which 
was, on the other hand, aggravated. The attitude' of Christianity 
towards the world and its values was obviously negative; it 
preached that the true place of the soul of man was the Kingdom 
of God but not the world of nature. Man should abhor the flesh 
and all that belongs to it ; the human body is only a tabernacle, 
which the soul has to quit one time or another. The object of 
man’s* interest became more and more subjective; he became 
more and more soul-centred, and treated the world as alien. We 
may therefore say that Christianity in this respect fulfilled and 
completed what Greek philosophj/ towards its end began. The 
Medieval philosophy widened the cleft not only between human 
and universal reason, but also between man and nature, to such 
an extent that human reason as we find it in Descartes could not 
be sure of anything but of itself. The Protestant ^Reformation 
added further strength to this tendency by emphasizing reliance 
upon the light of the individual’s conscience. In this respect, 
Erdmann tells us, even the Renaissance, reputed to be the revival 
of Hellenic culture, tended to bring to the^forefront the mind of 
the individual. He writes: ''How^ever much the so-called Renais- 
sance is distinguished from all other medieval phenomena, it has 
nevertheless a purely inedit:val character, something as the period 
of the Roman Empire belongs to antiquity in spite of its contrast 
to the earlier forms of the latter. What makes it a feature, and a 
very characteristic one, in the physiognomy of the Middle Ages, 
is the individualism, which has hardly ever been so prevalent as 
just when the object of general enthusiasm was that antiquity 
which invariably sunk the individual either in the nation or the 
State. ’'i 

Thus, at the time of the beginnings of modern philosophy, the 
mind of man found itself in strong opposition to both pod and 
the world. This is exactly the chief condition for the appearance 
of idealism as mentalism or subjectivism. The approach to an 
understanding of the universe was made neither from the side of 
pure being as in Greek philosophy nos: from the side of God as in 

‘ History oj Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 595 fol. 
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medieval philosophy, but from the side of the human mind, 
Descartes could be certain of nothing save his own mind. The 
distinction he drew between mind and matter was so sharp that 
it gave rise to the problem how mind c<5uld know^ matt.er at all, 
which was so disparate from it. For knowledge is possible only of 
filings with which mind can come into contact; but between 
things which have nothing in common contact is impossible. On 
the Continent, this problem led to the formulation of the doctrine 
of Occasionalism, according to which indirect contact was estab- 
lished between mind and matter through the instrumentality of 
God. God was thus the detix ex machina resorted to for solving 
a problem made insoluble. Even then the difficulty was only 
pushed back, not solved. For the problem took on a new^form: 
How can God make a material event an occasion for a correspond- 
ing mental event in knowledge? What is His relation to matter on 
the one hand, and to mind on the other? In the question. How 
can there be any connection I'^etwuen matter which is unconscious 
and God wffio is a spirit ? we see the old problem a^ain. 

However, the inevitable result of the bifurcation of reality into 
mind and matter wus the ^heorj^ that mind could know only wffiat 
was mental, that is, its own ideas. This wus definitely stated by 
locke in England. And any understanding or construction of 
reality could be effected only from the side of mind and its ideas. 
The standpoint or, tor some at least, the starting-point, had 
become subjective. Still, we do not havg as yet pure subjective 
idealism, according to which the whole worl(> could l^e nothing but 
the subject and ^ts ideas. Matter was still thought of as existing 
external to mind, and the idaas, though they belonged to mind, 
were ideas about material things. They were reflections or copies 
of the latter. What are called the representative theory of per- 
ception and the correspondence theory of truth w^re the result of 
Locke's theory of knowledge.^ According to these theories, every 
idea represents a ph\^sical object external to mind, and is true 
when it corresponds to tlu; object fafse when it does not. But 
Berkeley, coming after Lockes found that matter was allowed to 
exist only by convention ; for if we know only oiir ideas how could 
w^e have known that there was something called matter outside 
our minds? Further, how^ can then' be any correspondence 
between ideas, which are mental, and matter, which is uncon- 

* • 

* There arc other interj^retations of Locke, but most of the historians of 
philosophy adopt this interpretation. 
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scious ? He therefore dispensed with matter, and maintained that 
objects were just our ideas. For an object to exist is to be the idea 
of a mind — a view that has become famous as the principle esse 
estpercipi. In this principle we have subjective idealism unalloyed 
or, as it is sometimes called, Berkcleyan idealism. It is this idealism 
which Moore and Perry refuted in their, famous articles, aivf 
which most of the contemporary idealists disavowed, to the great 
surprise of the realists. 

But Berkeley could not stop at this point. Ho Iiad to explain 
the objective world in teims of ideas. Locke, before Be^kele}^ 
defined idea as ''whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks. And Descartes, before him, says: '‘I hold 
that there is no other difference between the mind and its ideas 
than between a piece of wax and the diverse figures which it can 
receive.*'^ Descartes uses the word idea definitely in the sense of 
mental state, though Locke's meaning is rather indefinite. How- 
ever, as Berkeley dispenses wilh matter altogether and therefore, 
along with it, the external reference of ideas, his ideas must 
conseqiientlj^ be subjective. But then, the distinction had to be 
made between ideas which were treated as f>l)jecfs and ideas 
which w^ere merely iinaginaiy. Hence, in his later .speculations, 
Berkeley h(*ld that wdiat wv called objects were n()t our subjective 
ideas, but ideas in th(‘ nind of God. litis theory is known as 
theistic or theological idealism. Berkdev tjuis tried to save the 
subjectivity of the by tiansfcTiing them from the finite to 

the infinite mind, luj^r th(‘ finite mind, th(‘y remain oliji^cts. 

Thus wns the attempt made to understand the woild from the 
side of the finitt' subject apd his ideas. These ideas arc ncjl like 
those of Plato ideal essence's or standards. They an' dticidedly 
mental in existence: they are what belong to mind. For Hume, 
who came after Berkeley, they are faint copies of irn])ressi(jns we 
receive of things. For Kant, as we shall set', they created the 
problem, How can ideas which arc subjectivt' correspond to 
objects which are physical and objective? So though attempts 
are made in contemporary philosophy, esjiecially by th(‘ critical 
reali.sts, to interpret Locke’s ideas as essence's which sti^nd mid- 
way between physical things and miiicl, the g^hieral understanding 
of the age in favour of treating them as nlental. liut then, the 
problem became keen, how to pass from the subject to the object. 

* Essay Concerning Human Understanding, p. 15. (Edited by T’ringlc-Piittison.) 

» Op. lit. ()uoted as a footnote. 
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' Spinoza was dissatisfied with the dualism of Descartes, and 
wanted to include mind and matter under one term Substance* 
which he identified with God. Mind and matter ceased to be two 
opposed substances, and became the •attributes of the same 
substance, God. Consequently, both mind and matter were 

\xplained by ^Spinoza in terms of substance and attributes. In 
spite of the great heights reached by Spinoza in speculative 
monism, his explanation could not satisfy an age that reached 
a?) inwardness of spirit, in uliich mind was conceded not only its 
rights but also supremacy over matter. The thought of the age 
was mind-centric. This is what Hegel means when he protests 
against Spinozism, saying that its fundamental concept should 
have been that of spirit, not of substance. Substance is puA unity 
or pure being, which is inactive and not free, whereas in spirit we 
find activity, diversity and freedom. In it, we see diversity in 
unity and unity in diversity. It is the only concept which can 
comprelicnd the diversity which the phenomenal wwld exhibits, 
and the unity w^hich philosophy reqiiiies. Naturally, we have the 
reaction against Spinozism in Leibnitz’s theory of monads, 
wherein each monad is trcjjited as a mind that grasps from its own 
standpoint the whole macrocosm as a single unity. The stuff of 
the universe isjrieiital, that i<, monads; and what we call physical 
matter is only moiiad.s as they appear to our imperfect thought, 
for percej^tion is only imperfect thought. But as the whole uni- 
viTse is re])r^(‘sented by each monad froiji its own point of view, 
there is nothing externa i to the monad; its knowledge of the 
world is the knowledge of its own internal structure. The monad 
is therefore treated a.s windo^¥]e^ . If, perfect, it is fully conscious 
of itself, and so of the whole world. And as its own nature is 
reason, the world become^ a systiun of innate ideas. Rationalism 
and meiitalism seemed to have reached their zenith in Leibnitz’s 
philosophy. The explanation of the world in terms of mind and its 
ideas seems to have been carried to an extreme. This is Leib- 
nitzian idealism, which is also ])hu’afism; for the monads are 
indepundent of each other, aiid God is only one of the i^onads.^ 

The difference between the Berkeleyan and Leibnitzian idealism 
is that Berkeley was not a rationalist and did not advocate the 
theory ot innate ideJs. At the most, we may say that^ for Berkeley, 
the objective world can become a system of innate ideas in the 

• • 

* However, God is regarded as conceiving all the possible worlds, an idea incon- 
sistent with this view'. 
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mind of only God, but not of man; for he holds that the esse of 
the world of physical objects is the percipi in God*s mind. But the 
God of Berkeley is not a spirit among spirits, but occupies the 
privilegecj position of having the whole world as an idea. 

Again, there was dissatisfaction with the ambitious rationalism 
of Leibnitz. The empirical tendency to beliewe in a world extemad^ 
to ourselves was puzzled and disconcerted by his rationalism, 
especially in solving the problems of God, freedom and immor- 
tality; and the need was felt to undcistand the bounds of human 
reason. The same problem was raised by Locke in his Essay 
Concerning Hitman Understanding] but his empirical bias and 
pronounced opposition to rationalism prevented him from seeing 
the full implications of his own argument and the truth under- 
lying the rival theory; and the credit of having gone furtlier and 
deeper into the problem went to Kant. The starting-point of 
Kant was rather subjective; for the recognition of the distinction 
of mind both from God and matter has come to stay once for all 
in the history^of European philosophy, and this is a recognition 
which, once made, can never be denied. Yet because of the bias 
towards the belief in an external world, Kant started with a 
provisional dualism of subject and object, and raised afresh the 
question. How can our ideas, w^hich are subjective, be true of 
things which are objective? Which ideas are tnie and which not? 
Why is our knowledge of mathematics and physics certain, but 
not our knowledge of Qod, soul and immortality? '^Tiat are the 
limits within which« our understanding can be certain of its 
achievements? As a solution, he advocated the^ theory that the 
things are constructs, according t(^ the forms of sensibility and 
understanding supplied by the mind, of sensations produced in it 
by things-in-themsclves, which are unknowable. Thus between 
the mind and the thing-in-itself there a])peared the phenomenal 
object, which is a combination of sensations and forms of sensi- 
bility and understanding, both sensations and understanding 
belonging to the mind. The j)henomenal object was thus expLiined 
in terms, of mind and its ideas; and scope was given to^ some 
critics for identifying the theory with subjectivism or mentalism. 
But Kant was really elusive tor tViem; for he distinguished 
between the finite or the empirical self and Ihe infinite or trans- 
cendental self, and maintained that the activity by w^hich the 
phenomenal object wajc constructed was the activity of the 
transcendental self, which thus occupied a position similar to that 
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' of God in Berkeley. In his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant has a 
long polemic against idealism of the Berkeleyan type. His owh 
idealism is called critical idealism, in which the start is made with 
the act of experience as an indivisible *concrete unity, critically 
examined in order to bring to light its presuppositions. ’Of course, 
\ihat this is the stafting-point of critical philosophy is known 
later, and the problem was actually given to Kant by the assur- 
ance of mind only. Because of the felt opposition between the 
mind and its object, even in Kant’s philosophy the start is actually 
made with the mind; that is, the mind starts with the certainty 
of itself and enquires how it can be certain of the objects it knows. 
Of course, this sort of subjectivism is common to all philosophies 
of the modern period, even to realisms, though there mty be a 
few, like Russell, who think that the doubt of Descartes may be 
extended to the doubter himself. But though the certainty of 
mind is there in the starting-point of Kant, the dualism too of 
subject and object is there; and Kant enquired critically the pre- 
suppositions of the subject’s ideas being true of the object, which 
is alien to them. The thing-in-itself and the noume^al self became 
a sort of limiting conce])ts, which had to be postulated in order 
to explain our experience. The activity of the transcendental 
object in p)roducing sensations, and that of the transcendental 
subject in supi)lying the forms, are bhown to be presupposed in 
our experience. The jyovisional dualism has given place to another 
dualism; and subjectivism loses its bad odour when it is seen that 
the subject liere is not vhe ordinary mind» Onlj^ because of the 
current philosophical usage did Kant start as he did. He thus 
cleared the way^or the solutipii »f the problems left unsolved by 
Berkeley and Occasionalism ; and whether his solution is successful 
or not, we see that at k‘ast it is more definitely and concretely 
formulated. The transcendental self or God is the presupposition 
of our experience, both of the finite self and the object. It is 
through its activity that the phenomenal object is constructed. 
Its activity through us is spent . neon? and involuntary like the 
workings of our heart. God’s 9.ctivay is thus brought closer to us; 
and we fan understand better one of the tenets of Occasionalism, 
namely, that we pditakc 8f the knowledge of God and so can 
know objects through Him. Even Berkele3^'s contention that the 
physical things*are ideas in the mind of God is more clear to us. 

Idealism of the Platonic* type als*o is, to be found in Kant’s 
philosophy. Kant distinguished betw'een the forms of sensation, 
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the forms or categories of understanding, and the forms or Ideas 
of Reason. ITie first arc space and time; and as mathematics is 
based on both these forms and as both belong to our mind, our 
knowledge of mathematics is certain. The second are substance', 
cause, etc. ; and as these are the foundational concepts of natural 
science and at the same time belong to our mind, our ideas of the" 
world of nature can be true. And for the application of both kinds 
of forms we have the material given as our sensations. But when 
we come to the Ideas of Reason, wc find a different situation. 
These ideas are, for Kant, the world as an object, the self, and 
God. But none of these is given to us in st'nsation; and the forms 
of either sensation or understanding cannot be applied to them. 
So wc^cannot understand their nature, and solve questions like 
whether the world has a cause, whether the self is mortal, and 
w^hether God exists. But then can our philosophy do without 
these Ideas? It cannot; for criticism of our experience reveals 
that they are prosupi)osed by it. Any understanding of our 
experience is impossible without them. Kant therefore calls them 
regulative ideas, that is, ideas without which our experience can- 
not be systematically understood. He advises us not to treat 
them, like the forms of sensibility and of undcTstanding, as 
constitutive of our expcTiencc'. TlK\se three Ideas ,hc com])ares to 
Platonic forms. Like these latter, Kant’s Ideas are never given to 
us in sense; yet only in the light of those I fleas can we under- 
stand our exi)erience. The Idea of God is that of an all-inclusive 
spirit, whose understanding is intuitive as well. And according to 
many interpreters who want to treat Kant’s philosophy as a 
rounded system, in this intuitive understanding the two limiting 
concepts, the transcendental object and thc^ trairscendcntal 
subject, are brought into unity.^ Even the dualism of the tw^o 
transcendental entities is now^ overcome. Though Kant has been 
able to explain w^hy the objects we see Cf)iTespond to the ideas we 
have of them by saying that the physical object is a construct of 
sensations with the help of the forms of sensibility and under- 
standing; he raised the old probEm in a iiew” form, Wh}' do 
sensations conform to these forms? Why does the transc^mdental 
object produce sensations that agree wnth the forms supplied by 
the transcendental subject? If the sensatibns already contain 
these forms, there is no need of bringing them under these forms; 

* Cp. Caird: The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. Tl, pp. 14-22. Some inter- 
preters do not accept this view. 
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if, on the other htmd, they do not contain these forms, how caij 
two entities which are alien to each other conform to each other? 
Only if the understanding, which supplies these forms, also pro- 
duces the corresponding sensations in th*e same act, can the con- 
^formity be explained. That is, ultirnately, what produces the 
Vnsations mu^it be the same as what supplies the forms. Unless 
the two are unified, explanation is impossible. God is that unity, 
and His understanding is an intuitive understanding. Yet, as God 
is acting through us as the transcendental self, what we call our 
sensations also conform to what we call our forms. God, intuitive 
understanding, and the transcendental self become practically 
synonyms; they are the ideal in terms of which alone our experi- 
ence can be understood, just as, according to Plato, the pheno- 
menal things can 1 h‘ understood only in the light of the Ideas. 

We here see how what started as epistemological idealism in 
Berkeley and Descartes could take on a form of the Platonic in 
Kant. As Plato maintained that a physical horse, for example, 
could be explained in ternib of an ideal horse, Kant,holds that our 
ordinary experience can be understood only in terms of the ideal 
experience of God. Tliougfe Kant is unwilling to concede that this 
ideal exp(‘riencc is constitutive of ours, he tells us that it is the 
latter’s presupposition. But Plato declared that it was the ideal 
alone* which was real and existent, while the object of our per- 
ceptions was only a aiiadowy copy. The ideal was full being; but 
the sensible rf)bject had being only in S(> <far as it approached the 
ideal: the rest of it was non-being. We find, •in Kant, the drive of 
ei)istemo]ogical i^Iealism towards absolutism, which was not left 
unnoticc’d by subsequent phflosuphers. The rift, in the human 
mind, between the intuitiv'c understanding of God and the 
separated faculties of sensation and understanding, could not be 
allowed to remain in practical philoso])h\'. Morality implies that 
any duty is binding on man only if it ran be accomplished by 
him; or, in Kant’s terms, '‘Thou sha^t” implies “Thou canst.“ 
Where the iniplicatioii does noi ' btain, the moral law is not 
bindiiTg. Practical activity cmisists in producing modifications in 
external* nature; an^l if tln*^latter is regarded as alien to practical 
reason, which give^ us the moral commands, they will have no 
binding force. But as they are all really binding upon us, we have 
to say that there is really no o]ij)osition between nature, in which 
pure determinism rules, aifd practical reason, which credits the 
individual with freedom, as without freedom there can be no 
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floral responsibility. That is, the activity of what we call the 
intuitive understanding of God, which produces sensations 
according to its own forms, must be recognized as operating even 
within us and as constituting our experience. 

This was the line of thinking adopted by Fichte, the great 
German patriot philosopher. He said that the Ego, .which was the 
same as reason, posited the Non-ego, which was the world of 
nature, as the sphere of its activity. That is, nature is created by 
the Ego in order to realize its moral ideal in it. Hence, nature 
conforms to reason, as it is created to serve the ends of the Ego. 
This philosophy is really ethical idealism, though often it is called 
subjec^ve idealism for the reason that Fichte used the word Ego 
for the ultimate reality. But he denies that this Ego is the indi- 
vidual self, and maintains that it is really the unity of the finite 
subject and the object. It is what Kant calls the noumenal self 
or the transcendental subject accredited with intuitive under- 
standing. In Fichte’s philosophy, this Ego is not merely a regula- 
tive idea as in Kant, not even a limiting concept, but the basic 
principle of his system, and constitutes the world. It is easy for 
us to see how Fichte arrived at the idea that this Ego included, 
within itself, both the subject and the object. In Kant’s intuitive 
understanding of God, who is finally identified with the transcen- 
dental subject, understanding creates^ the sensations in con- 
formity to its fonns. Consequently, the objeci;s so created must be 
its productions. The tianscendcntal object, which is said to 
produce the senssatiohs, is now identified with the transcendental 
subject itself. The line of thought tending towards the identifica- 
tion of the transcendental object wiih the transcendental subject, 
is present in Kant himself. And Fichte, with his keen intellect and 
moral enthusiasm, found that the solution of the ctliical problem 
lay there. He therefore dismissed the thing-in-itself, and started 
with the transcendental subject or the Ego. 

Schelling, coming after Fichte, felt that the oy)position between 
mind and nature, found even in Fichte, was still too much. If 
nature is really a product of the Abscjlutc Ego, it must be more 
than merely what is opi)oscd to the Ego, an impedimerfl which 
the Ego trics^ to overcome by its juactical^ activity. Schelling 
therefore showed how nature came to realize itself as spirit in 

» This Ls actordiijf^^ to Caird. .V. K. Smith thinks tliat Caird's identification 
of the intuitive imderstaiidiv'ig with creati\e understanding is illegilirnato. 
However, Kant’s system can be made thorougii only by such identification. 
See Smith’s Commentayy p. 468, footnote. 
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man through a process of dialectical evolution, and maintained 
that both nature and mind were completely identical in the Ego/ 
which was the Absolute. Hegel felt dissatisfied with this philo- 
sophy of pure identity, and understood that the Absolute was an 
identity in difference of both subject and object, and the dis- 
isriction between the, two could not ‘be lost in it. Schelling’s 
philosophy is really absolutism, though he himself calls it trans- 
cendental idealism, while the name absolutism is generally 
associated with Hegel. But in truth both are absolute idealists. 
Yet Hegel holds that this Absolute not only transcends our 
experience but is also immanent in it. However, idealism in 
Europe is regarded as having reached the highest of its specula- 
tive heights in Hegel; and he really tried to work out hS prin- 
ciples most consistently in their detail. Mind, from which philo- 
sophy approached reality, has been transformed, sublimated, and 
identified with God. Meanwhile, philosof)hy of religion made its 
appearance, rationalized the idea of God, and identified him with 
the Absolute of philosophy. Epistemological idealism has become, 
and remains Platonic idealism. And Platonic idealism, on the 
other hand, has become absolutism. 

Though mind or self was treated as the basic principle of 
explanation bj; the post-Kantians, still it was generally in its 
aspect as intellect, thought, or reason that it was given that high 
place. But mind is rv.)t merely intellect but also will, emotion, 
feeling and imagination. Though the natijre of reality was under- 
stood in terms of mind, it was still possibl# to understand it in 
terms of the different functions of mind. Even in Fichte we find 
that his principle is practical seas m 07 will, and his philosophy is 
in truth voluntarism or idealism of the will. The intellectual 
intuition of Schclling, by which the pure identity of the subject 
and the object is said to be grasped, is aesthetic; for did not Kant 
hold, in the Critique of Judgment, that, in our aesthetic feeling, 
we experience the ideal of reason in oar sensations? There is 
fusion of the two only in our s of beauty. Of the recent 
philosophers, Bradley understands reality as pure feeling,* in 
which the difference between the subject and the object is over- 
come. For, so long^ as the two ate regarded as opposed, the 
fullest truth cannot V' attained. Reality is one indivisible whole, 
an individuality; and so long as thought finds an object standing 
over against it, it can nevc» enter the cose of the object’s indivi- 

» Appearance and Reality, p. i6o, 
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duality, but can grasp it only in terms of predicates that can be 
Veferred to it. But the subject of these, predicates is never ex- 
hausted by them, and can never be constructed out of them. 
Hence, so long as thougiit finds itself in opposition to the object, 
it can never attain complete truth. The opposition between the 
two has therefore to be 'abolished; and ihouglit^ must becom6 
reality. The experience in which the two arc one, is feeling. Yet 
this is not the feeling of this or that subject; for tlie subject can 
exist only so long as the opposition between it and the object 
lasts; but in this feeling the opposition is surmounted. It is really 
the source of the subject and the object. Sometimes Bradley calls 
this feeling sensation. Whatever be the name, his philosophy 
not mTntalism or subjectivi.sm, as mind or subject, o])posedl to 
the object, fades away in it; but is absolutism, though slightly 
different from that of Hegel. 

The pragmatism of James, the humanism of Schiller, and the 
instrumentalism of De wey treat reality as plastic to the touch of 
man. Man can trairsform it cis he likes. lYuth is what has \Tilue, 
and ideas are the instruments of human activity. have, in 
the voluntarism of these philosophtTs^ reminiscences of Fichtt', 
though these shun his speculative metaj'jhysics and shrink from 
the transcendental. They claim to be realists, aij,d refuse to be 
called idc'alists. Still, they approach jTiilosojdiy from the side of 
man and his values. Their tendency is really idealistic, though 
they are not ])re])ared tp follow hs light wlierever leads. They 
started in reaction against idealism in its inlelh'ctiialislic and 
absolutistic forms which it took in Bradley, Bospnquet, etc., and 
naturally disliked being caljed idealists. But their start ing-])oint 
and tendency are not oi 4 >used to all idealism, but only to some 
forms of it. 

Bergson, in France, advocates the theory that intuition is the 
nature of reality, lie prote.sts against the intellectualism of the 
general European tradition, sajdng that it turns metajdiysics into 
universal mathematic. His intuition is a sort of cr(‘ativ(‘ foice, 
and so the will aspect too of the iwind gets its recognitiow from 
him. Before him, Schopcuihaucr, a contemporary of Heg«*l, main- 
tained that the w'orld was the manih'slation of the Alxsolule Will, 
and he is th(? greatest of the ad\ocates of Ibsolntism in which 
reality is treated as will. 

Idealism in Italy tcM;k a nov<d form, though it remained 
absolutistic. Croce and Gentile felt dissatisfied with the transcen- 
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dental forms of absolutism, and wanted to bring down the Abso- 
lute from the so-called inaccessible heights and make it immanenf 
in our experience. Further, they conceived mind not as static but 
£ls dynamic, not as a fact but as an act. ^This immanent absolute 
spirit they identified with history. History is a continual process 
wliich rolls with the weight of the pas*t into the future. It is not 
an unconscious but a reflective process, Tne concept of matter is 
a limiting concept. Matter is something which spirit finds given, 
and which it transforms in its onward march. The reality which 
philosophy studies is the reality of histor5^ History is the stuff of 
the universe, the fact of philosophy. It is not blind change, but 
the movement of self-conscious life. Hence history is philosophy^ 
and the philosophy of history is csstmtially the history ofphilo- 
sophy. Though there are some important differences betw^een the 
views of Croce and Gentile, there is general agreement as regards 
the nature of mind and n ality. Croce is a Hegelian ; and in order 
to understand the central idea of liis philosophy, we have to go 
back a little to the beginning of a line c»f thinking that originated 
from Fichte. 

Fichte, stalling with thg Ego as the first and suy^reme principle 
of ])hilosophy, used dialectic as a constructive method for deducing 
ike world or Non-Ego from it. The Ego posits itself through the 
principle of id(‘ntity, '‘A is A" and })osits the Non-Ego through 
the yainciplc* of coiilij^dictioii, ‘'A is not not-A.'' The Ego and the 
Non-Ego art* the thesis and the antith(^sis. But what the Ego 
yiosils as its oj)])osit(', namely, the Non-Iigo, is derived from 
itself, and is therefore its own self; hence arises the synthesis in 
w^hicli tliis o])positiori is trans^ciueHi and which includes in itself 
the subject and f)bjecl . furlher application of this method, 
Fichte attempts to deduce the rest of the world. Schelling also 
used this method for deriving his Al)sulato; and he found the 
diak'ctical process not only in the activity of spirit, but also in the 
process of nature. To Heg(*l goes the credit of having used the 
method on a grand scale. He crit>a/es*["iclite for having started 
with tUe Ego without deducing it; and Schelling for his separating 
mind aiuj nature, subject and (object, and for treating his Absolute 
as their pure idenlitf reachcTl as a result of the dialectical process. 
In Hogers pliilosoplfy* the difference, though not thfe distinction, 
between process and result, and subject and object, is cancelled. 
Spirit is activity, and its activity is dialec^.ical; the object is what 
is posited by the .subject; and the subject knows and posits itself, 
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only in knowing and positing the object. Hence the Absolute is not 
a mere identity but an identity in difference, not merely a static 
result but also a dynamic process. Such is Hegebs claim. 

Croce criticizes Hegel' for saying that the motive force of the 
dialectical process is opposition or contradiction, and maintains 
that this movement is possible even through the distincts. In 
Croce’s philosophy, dialectic moves through four distinct moments 
of spirit, w^hich are not opposed to each other. Mind or spirit has 
two main moments, the theoretical and the practical, the theo- 
retical in its turn comprising the beautiful and the true, and the 
practical comprising the useful and the good. These four moments, 
which form a hierarchy and which Croce calls degrees of reality, 
form ^he foundation of the four sciences, aesthetic, logic, eco- 
nomic, and ethic. Though they are not opposed to each other, yet 
each moment carries within itself its own opposite : the beautiful 
the ugly, the true the false, the useful the harmful, and the good 
the evil. Spirit is a continual process through these four distincts 
containing thfir opposites. 

While Croce’s philosophy is called historical idealisjji, Gentile’s 
is designated actual idealism or idea^hsm of mind as pure act. 
Gentile is dissatisfied with Croce’s scheme, because the latter’s 
moments are not deduced from spirit itself. So. far as they an- 
given to mind, they transcend it, and immanence, which is chiefly 
aimed at by Italian idealism, is not complete. Therefore Gentile 
treats mind as a pure, act which, by being conscious of itself, 
makes itself its own^object, that is, a fact. What is called fact is 
only a past act. History presses forward through the dialectical 
process, in ^^bich each moment of act of mind, in ])reserviiig its 
predecessor within itself, negates it. Nature is the fact; but this 
fact is part and parcel of history; and history, in its turn, is the 
creation and fin'w^ard movement of spirit, which is reflecti\'e, and 
is therefore philosophy, I'hus in the systems of b(^th Croce and 
Gentile, w^c see.* the coiiclusion anived at that history and philo- 
so})hj^ are one and the same. 

Mind }xi its aspect of imaginatioft also is not lacking advocates. 
Tong ago Schlegel and Novalis, who w’^cre contempQraries of 
Schelling and Hegel, held that the nature V)f the eternal truth 
could be uneferstood in terms only of poetic imagination; and the 
philosophy of Novalis, who was a little more systematic than 
Schlegel in his theories^ was called magical idealism. Of the con- 
temporary philosojphers, Douglas Fawcett treats imagination as 
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the sole creative, all-inclusive, and all-explanatory principle of 
reality. He calls his philosophy imaginism. He tells us that there 
is an imagination which is not private to this or that individual, 
but is cosmic. It is both creative and conservative. Faw,cett coins 
the term consciring to denote imagining in its active and self- 
conscious aspects. 

Mention may be made here of the pancalism of J. M. Baldwin, 
who believes that reality can be best understood only in terms 
of aesthetic experience. He calls his philosophy aesthetic imrac- 
diatism. We can trace his thought to Kant and Schelling. Kant 
held that we see the ideal in sense only in aesthetic experience; 
and following him Schelling interpreted his intuition of reality. 
But Baldwin is not an absolutist: his sympathies are with the 
pragmatism of Janes. Still, as in many other forms of idealism, 
it is one of the forms or aspects of mind that is taken as the clue 
to the understanding of the nature of reality. 

Whitehead occui>ies a peculiar j)osition. Like Bradley and many 
others, he maintains that the ultimate stuff of ^le universe is 
feeling. But he calls himself a realist. But his philosophy, as he 
himself sometimes says, i|; only provisional realism. His leanings 
towards Plato are too strong to allow him to remain a realist. 
And already, b.^ many, he is placed in the camp of the idealists. 

Many idealists, who were dissatisfied with absolutism for the 
reason that it failed .to give adequate rc'cognition to persons as 
real beings \\Jth moral re ponsibilitv, de\;<:loped a pluralistic form 
of idealism, often called personal idealism* Lotze in Germany, 
Ward in Englanjl, and Howison in America may be referred to 
as examples. According to them, reajity i.-, a .system of personal 
selves. Personality and jilurality hold true etau of noumena. This 
is the spiritual pluralism of Leibnitz in a new form. McTaggart 
also holds a similar view. His Absolute is not one. but a system 
of individual selves. 

In this connection, it may also be noted that, even in 
absolutism, in which only one ;iiity is posited, the Absolute 
is sometimes treated as a person. 'Phis idealism is not pluralistic 
but monistic. 

One very curious phase of contemporary philosophy is the 
ideali.sm of the^scientists. Sir James Jeans, for exahtple, accepts 
Berkeleyan ide^ism. I.ic believes that, because the physical world 
exhibits mathematical projicrties, it mus4 have been the work of 
a mathematical mind. Eddington maintains that our knowledge 
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of the physical world is symbolic. Atoms, electrons, protons, etc., 
are symbols, formulas: what they are in themselves we do not 
know. Symbolic knowledge is mediate and indirect; what can 
be directly and immedia'tely known is only mind. Hence the stuff 
of reality for immediate knowledge must be mental. 

This account is a bird’s-eye view of the whple history of 
philosophy. In truth, if a history of idealism were to be attempted, 
it would really be identical with the history of philosophy; for 
all great constructive philosophies arc idealistic, and realism 
enters now and then only as a protest to check the idealistic 
speculation, whenever its divergence from fact is felt. Without 
being content to remain in opposition, whenever realism tries to 
be constructive, it turns into idealism, as in the hands of White- 
head. But philosophy is nothing if not a constructive system that 
can comprehend the whole experience within it; and as only 
idealism can be such a system, the history of philosoi)hy is essen- 
tially the history of idealism. The history of realism can only 
be a history protests and reactions. Thus wc are led to support, 
though for a somewhat different reason, wliat Hegol^aiul Crocc', 
held, namely, that every philosopln^ i^a idealistic, if i;ot actually 
idealism. 

VII 

GENERAL DIRECTION OV ALL IDEALISM 

W’^e have surveyed the .course which what is calk'd idealism in 
the West has followed in history, and found that it assumed many 
forms. Is there nothing common to all these, 50 that, in terms 
of what is thus common, wt> can d<^ine idealism ? Even if idealism 
is a tendency and not a fixed theor\L what is its direction? 
Platonic idealism interpreted reality in terms of Ideas, which are, 
really ideals. But these are also called concepts; and the}' are 
concepts of the human mind, though said to exist in a heavenly 
sphere. 7'hey are id(‘a]s of things as the human mind understands 
them. It is the motif of Plato’s philosophy that the ideal of our 
reason a reality in which the form of the Good is the central 
principle; so that we see purpose running through the •whole of 
reality. It is what satisfies luiman beings as ethical personalities. 
At the beginning of modern philosophy, idealism appeared as 
merely epistemological. But^had it remained merely epistemologi- 
cal, it would have lost much of its stiblimity and attractiveness, 
which almost all ^eat men felt towards it. It lifted men above 
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the pettiness of every-day realities. Everything great achieved 
in the past was mainly due to it. Mere epistemological idealism 
leads to unalloycxi subjectivism, and wall end in the despair of 
scepticism. Such a situation gives no satisfaction to the human 
intellect. Curiously enough, in the systems of the continental 
philosophers of the time of Berkeley, the epistemological problem 
did not take so acute a form as in the writings of the empiricists 
of England. For the continental philosophers, the problem w^as 
mainly that of the nature of being, while that of knowing occupied 
only a secondary place; but for the English, the main problem 
V .*,s that of knowing. However, each cannot be divorced from the 
other. The problem of knowing led to that of being. The reasoning 
is unavoidable. If w^hat is known is an idea, then w’hat exists must 
have the same sort of being as that of the idea. Even if we are 
obliged by the pressuie of experience to admit that we see 
difference between idea and matter, at least the source of the 
two, we must accept, must be the same. And this source must 
include the natures of both mind and matter. But ^lis is an ideal 
concept; and idealism thus postulated an ideal reality, spiritual 
in nature. What idealisiif therefore wmits is a reality that is 
all-comprehensive, in wEich the difference between mind and 
matter is remoTicd. Such a unitj' is the Absolute. Hence the drive 
towards the Absolute in all forms of idealism. Even what is called 
})ersonal idealism or spiritual pluralism exhibits this tendency. 
Only, it treats the Absol’ 1e jis an organic unity of persons, each 
person having a nouinenal status. This cart be seen in Ward's 
realm of ends, ai^d McTaggart openly calls it the Absolute. The 
])oint is that wdiether it is a reahn ol ncmmenal persons or the 
Absolute, it is an ideal of our thought; and so it is reasonable 
that w'c should follow our thought to the greatest height to 
which it can lead us. It is an illusion to think that this ideal can 
explain our ordinary experience with all the stubborn facts it 
contains. Certainly, Hegel could not^have deduced Kruger's 
pencil from tlie Absolute, in spu<‘ of the great claims of the 
dialectfhal method. If the statement that the Absolute j^xplains 
our experience by bgng its ^fundamental principle means that it 
is pntsupposed by our experiences w-e may accept it. But if it 
means that the v^orld can be deduced from the Absofute, we have 
to reject it. ('an the ideal of a perfectly moral w^orld explain the 
wwld of imperfect moralitj^? It can oniy pronounce that our 
world is imperfect ; but why and how such imperfect world 
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,has come to be, neither the realm of ends nor the Absolute can 
answer. Even supposing it is true that^ the object I see is my 
idea, can this truth solve the problem, why I see the idea a,s 
matter? -Kant's intuiti\^e understanding is the explanatory prin- 
ciple involved in our cognitive experience. But can it explain 
why some of our ideas are not true of the objects? Even what is 
called scientific explanation does not really explain the phenomena 
it tries to explain. Explanation, as Meyrrson has noticed, tries 
to see a stable identical element in the changing phenomena, and 
naturally the former cannot explain the dynamic. Even if we 
distinguish between the Why and the How of things, and even 
if we^set aside Bergson's observation that the How ultimately 
reduces itself to the Why, no philosophical principle can give the 
whole How of things. Can the Absolute, whether it is an identity 
in difference, or only identity, or will, or feeling, or anything else, 
explain how the world of finite and imperfect things comes out 
of it? Can the infinit(' explain the finite? When therefore no ideal 
can explain tfie imperfections c)f our experience, are we not to 
accept the highest ideal that our reason can show without j^opping 
abruptly at some point lest the ideal, f if too high, should not be 
able to explain the world? The bias of idealism is towards such 
an acceptance. Idealism may not have reached its#greatest heights 
in the philosophie.s of some. But still, what we say represents the 
general tendency. ' 

It may probabl3/ be f^bjected: Ifow can an ideal which cannot 
explain our im})erfebtions bo treated as leal? But the start is 
made in philosophy to find out the real, because, the world around 
us shows signs of unreality. The 'illusion we experience in per- 
ceptions is contradicted later, and we formulate the criterion that 
what is real ought never to be contradicted. But what would be 
the reality that can never be contradicted? Such a reality must 
be an ideal; for we can never say with certainty that the con- 
ditions which would turn, our cognitions into illusions are absent 
here. Can such a realit}^ exfilain why we have illusions? On the 
other hand, can we dismiss as unreal that ideal reality' which 
satisfies our criterion, because it capnot explain how uSirealities 
appear? ^ ^ 

We may examine this point, taking Kant's philosophy as an 
example. To answer the question: Why do our ideas correspond 
to objects? he turned* phj'sical objects into what he called 
phenomena, whiclj are the products of the combination of sen- 
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• sations according to the categories of the understanding. But this 
solution merely pushed the original problem a little back, which 
came to the forefront again in the question, Why do sensations 
confonn to the categories? The required conformation is possible 
only in an intuitive understanding which can create sensations 
according to it^ own forms, and whicH does not depend upon 
anything else than itself, to produce the sensations. But do we 
possess such an understanding? Evidently not. Otherwise our 
wishes would have been horses. But then, if we do not possess 
such an understanding, why do objects correspond or con- 
form to our idea.s? That they often do so implies that such 
an understanding is somehow real and is working through us. 
But then can it explain why sometimes our ideas do not conform 
to the objects, even when it is working within us? Certainly not. 
It can only reveal that our ideas then do not conform to the 
objects; that is, that conditions for such a conformation are 
lacking in us, or that conditions for destroying such a conforma- 
tion are also working within us. But such an answer, if one feels 
that it is satisfying, can be given by any ideal of our reason. 
The Absolute can say thft conditions for the appearance of 
illusion, immorality, and ugliness are present in the world. But 
we need not wait on the Absolute for this teaching. 

Supposing we admit that the intuitive understanding is working 
within us, as otherwise we could not ha’ve seen objects as they 
are, and therefore our und- rstauding is th% same as the intuitive 
understanding; will the admission that esse [9 per dpi not hdlow 
necessarily? The temptation, after once we have formulated the 
ideal knowledge situation, to come down and explain our ordinary 
experience accordingly, is too strong. And if we yield to it, the 
result would be disastrous. The dissatisfaction with the Hegelian 
absolutism, felt by later philosophers, is really due to Hegel’s 
having yielded to this temptation, saying that philosophy is the 
process of speculative reason in which sensation is transformed 
into a concept of thought, and that therefore the difference 
betweeif sensation and under?tanding is abolished. This pray be 
true of the ideal experience'pf the intuitive understanding; but 
for us it is not. Even in the neo-idoalism of Croce and Gentile, 
the Absolute is drpggeS down and identified with histofy. Thereby, 
it is true, the concept of history gained more profound significance; 
but it is almost forgotten that this spirit which is history is an 
ideal spirit, and its relation to the finite spirit renuins unexplained. 
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. The thoroughly rational explanation of the universe, which is 
presented, appears a consistent fancy far removed from our 
imperfect experience. The doubt does not seem to have occurred 
to them that, if the infliitive understanding creates its sensations 
as it supplies its categories, the sensations will not be the sen- 
sations that we know. How the ideal spirit work* is beyond our 
thought to comprehend. If we attribute our sensations, cate- 
gories, etc., to it, we may as well ask for the daily time-table 
of God. The Hindu may ask the question how much rice he eats 
every day, and the Englishman how much meat. 

We have, therefore, to notice that the higher the conception 
of re^ility the lesser the applicability of our categories to it. No 
start can be made from that principle, no construction of the 
world attempted from it.^ If, by this construction, we mean the 
demonstration that the Absolute, or something like it, is the final 
presupposition of our experience, and that our experience has to 
be organized with this presupposition in view, we have to cicce])t 
it. But if it •means that from the Absolute the world is to be 
deduced, we have to reject it as an impossibility. Yet we should 
not forget that the ideal is what is nfxchcd from our cxfxu it'iici'. 
It must constitute our experience. Yet the problem how it con- 
stitutes our experience should never be raiseck We should be 
prepared to recognize that che low^cr categories are transformed 
in the higher experience; and it WT)uld be fm philosophical to raise 
the question how’, aftes* the transformation, the categories work. 
For, to answer the*question, we have to use our categories; \^'e 
have no other way. But our categories are not# applicable to the 
higher experience. When ®nce wd forget this, in si)ite of all our 
protests against the principle esse estpercipi, wc have to helplessly 
accept it. 

In European philosophy, the real task before idealism is to 
change its attitude to the relation between llie ideal and th(‘ 
actual. Idealists may dcpounce, with the realists, the Berkeleyan 
principle. But tne realists hesitate to fall in with the idealists, 
because>.-thc idealist philosophizes in terms of the ideal exjlerience, 
which finds no discordance within itself, as jf it were h\S own; but 
if it were really his own, then esse would hi^percipi. The business 
of the idealist is to get the idea of a reality which can do justice 

to every aspect of our experience, and therefore which is all- 
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* Professor Campbell’s Scepticism and Construction would be an instructive 
study in this connerti#'n. 
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.comprehensive. It is an ideal to be realized, and certainly can be 
realized. Surely, it is the principle in terms of which we can 
understand whatever is rational in our experience. But the rational 
is what answers to the ideal, and the ideal is what rationality 
posits. Yet the irrational should not be left out of consideration. 
This is what giyes rise* to the philosophical problem, and w^hat 
could never be explained or absorbed as such by the ideal. Its 
absorption can be accomplished by complete negation of it as 
such. But for this, is needed a courage which is more noble and 
sublime than what can be shown in the battlefield. The philo- 
sopher’s task is to trace the rational in the irrational, and lift it 
above the latter. But the irrational can never be deduced from 
the rational; for the rational is not in organic dependence ori the 
irrational. The idealist should notice, in the process of his enquiry, 
how the lower ideas get transformed in the higher phases of our 
experience. Because of this transformation, our criterion of reality 
too undergoes modification. The idealist should therefore be 
careful to note which problems to raise at which stag^, and which 
problems arc meaningless at that stage. When once, for example, 
the Absolute, call it mind fr b}^ any other name, is reached, the 
epistemological problem has no meaning. And to prove epistemo- 
logical idealism ^jii the basis of the Absolute Mind is therefore 
a philosophical mistake and confusion. 

To call the Absolut® by the name Mind docs not necessarily 
mean mentali^m. This is the, unity in wtich both subject and 
object are included; ana menlalism with \\4iich are associated 
subjectivism, scepj:icism, etc., is that theory according to which 
the subject, as opjoosed to the •bjoct, is the only ^calit5^ Even if 
we call the Absolute b}* the name Subject, we shall not be 
preaching subjccti\dsm, according to which every individual may 
take himself and his ideas as tht‘ only Duality and treat everything 
else, including the objects he loves and those he hates, as his 
own ideas or mental states. None of these charges can be laid 
against absolutism, whether we call die i^ljsolute Subject or Mind. 
Herein <ics the answer to Pratt’s question whether to ^link of 
the Absohite as Mind is nb^ the same as mentalism. One may 
call it mentalism if one likes, for the reason that the nature of the 
relation between j;he .Absolute and the plurality of the^phenomenal 
world is explained in terms of mind jand its ideas. But to this 
mentalism do not accrue all those defec4s found in that men- 
talism according to which the finite mind and its ideas are the 
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only reality. Philosophy, if it is to be consistent and thorough, 
in its thinking, cannot but reach the absolute; and the best way 
of understanding the Absolute is in terms of the highest kind^of 
reality with which we- are familiar. Even that reality has to be 
transcended, and we may have to admit the transcendence of 
thought Itself by the Absolute. But still the Absolute cannot fall 
short of the highest we know. 

Spiritual pluralism is only a half-wa}^ house to absolutism. Wc 
have already noted that, whether ti?.e Absolute is a unity or 
plurality, it cannot explain why there is immorality in the world. 
It may be sought to explain that there is moralitj’^ in the world 
on the ground that wo are essentially members of a realm of 
ends‘‘or that the Absolute is a kingdom of selves. But ihis har- 
monious plurality of self-legislating selves leaves the question, 
how self-legislation agrees with legislation for others, unanswered, 
if some substantial identity between the selves is not j)ostulated. 
But when that is postulated, pluralit3^ may be dissolved, or at 
least we shall have no evidence for the confirmation of ])lurality 
in the Absolute. This means that we have to go beyond the 
realm of the kingdom of ends, where.' the questions cJf morality, 
etc., do not arise and can have no meaning. So for the reason 
that the Absolute cannot explain the finite wo^-ld, in the sense 
that from it the latter car. be deduced, we need not stop at the 
conception of a pluralit}^ of selves; fora. even then our world 
cannot be explained. ,i\nd it is but right that we go wherever 
our thought leads, and do not fight shy of the Absolute, which 
can explain the world as much as the conception of a plurality 
of selves. 

Once we know that the Absolute, like the Ideas of Plato, is an 
ideal reality presupposed by our expeiicnce, we muy concede that, 
in absolutism, values play a determining part in interpreting our 
experience. But this is not the same as saying that what is tnic 
is the useful. It means that the determination of truth is a 
normative consideration, and that the Absolute is reached through 
normative considerations. Because of this, we may see purpose 
or meaning running through the uuu^erse. For our very method 
of explanation is normative. Therefore consideration of value is 
an essential "aspect of idealism. But we cannot conclude from this 
that every theory in which^ considerations of value play tht? chief 
part, is definitely idealism. The tendency of course is there; but 
the philosophy may not carry the tendency to its logical con- 
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elusion, and may be pragmatism or humanism. But we shall not 
be far wrong in calling it .idealistic. 

Similarly, the definition given by Professor Muirhead that 
idealism treats the subject and object as mutually dependent on 
each other points towards absolutism. The Absolute is certainly 
a unity of the subject •and the object, feiit it may be a unity in 
which the distinction may be regarded as transcended, or a unity 
in which the distinction is retained. In either case, we have 
idealism or absolutism. When we enquire into the ontological 
nature of the x\bsolute, this distinction may not be relevant. 
But epistemology has no place in the Absolute, as it transcends 
the (epistemological situation. Some idealists admit a distinction, 
though not a difference, between subject and object even at the 
level of the Absolute. But the distinction is so thin and groundless 
that it is difficult to believe that» if one were really at that level, 
one would feel it. For in an integral unity, where differences are 
not experienced, there is no gnjund for distinction, just as there 
can be no similarity w^hcre there is no dissimilarity* Unle.ss there 
is an Other, thought cannot remain to make distiiKtions; and 
where there is an Other, th|‘re \vould be dilference also. Or to put 
it more plainly, arc the dislincts regarded asdistincts because of the 
difference of their pr()j)erties or because of the distinction between 
their proptTties? If the former, them diffcTence musl be accepted 
at lhat level. If the*latter, then the distinction between the 
pToperties must be due to some differcnce#botween the properties 
of the propertie.s. Just as tw^o things cannot be said to be similar 
without some point of identit^^ twD things cannot be distinct 
w'ithcuit some diffen'uce. Henct»ii is useless to attempt to charac- 
terize what lies beyond thought. It seems, therefore, that even 
the idea of the mutual dependence of the .subject and the object 
has to be tran.scended in idealism. We may say that even this 
definition is a stage in the idealistic tendency, which can advance 
further. 

The modern idealists’ attempt^ r* - interpret the world in terms 
of one1:>f the aspects of the mind may similarly be regjirded as 
marking certain stagjjs in- idealistic tendency. If w'e interpret 
the world in terms will, w^e shall find it necessary in some 
places to interpret reason, feeling and imagination* in terms of 
will— which must of coarse be a failyre. If w^e attribute to will 
the properties of the other functions of mtnd, then wall will cease 
to be will as we understand it generally. And it would be meaning- 
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less to say, for example, that the world is will, when that will, 
includes the other functions. Even if we regard the interpretation 
as a matter of emphasis, it must naturally be one-sided; for we 
find other facts in whkh the other functions have to be stressed. 
So, if it is to be consistent and true to facts, the idealistic 
tendency cannot stop short of the Absolute. 

VIII 

TERMINUS A QUO AND TERMINUS AD QUEM OF 
ALL PHILOSOPHY 

The starting-point of idealism, and indeed of every true philosophy, 
is man dissatisfied and, therefore, in search of something better 
and higher. It can never be matter which is below mind; for 
matter is really matter as mind knows and understands it, and 
hence matter, apart from a knowing mind, cannot be the starting- 
point. For the same reason, we can never explain everything in 
terms merely of the object or of the subject. Neither is found 
apart fromdhe other. Nor can the starting-point be God or some 
ideal spirit or experience. For no finHe mind can ]?lcice itsi'lf in 
his or its place and see how h(‘ or it constitutes the world. 'I'lie 
starting-point of materialism and even of Hegjf:;lian absolutism 
is therefore unnatural, always the starting-point of philosophy 
is the philosopher himself; and because, las it is said, thought 
never starts without the experience of some contradiction, the 
starting-})oint is tlU‘‘‘})hilosoj)her feeling some contradiction within 
him.self. He fet^ls it between his material and s])iritual nature, 
betwL'en his actual and ideal nature, between practice and theory, 
etc. His object is the removal of the contradictions, and the search 
after a reality that lies at the core of the self-contradictory finite 
experience. If all our experience were nothing but self-con- 
tradictory, w^e could never have had the notion of the non- 
contradictory. Sornetime.s our cognitions arc correct, other times 
incorrect. Some aspects of our experience show" comparative 
absence^of contradictions. These give the clue to the foruiulation 
of our criterion of reality, which, ^y application andtcriticism, 
is modifu'd until it gives an idea of ideal ancf perfect reality. That 
naturally inVst be the Absolute, '/'he so-called explanation of the 
world therefore is the discovery of the ideal in the actual. And as 
the approach to ])hilo.s#)phy is from ^he side of the human mind, 
reality, according to that philosophy, must show purposiveness, 
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. not in the sense that it is directed towards something else, but in 
the sense that everything. else is directed towards it. It is the goal ' 
of human activity, both theoretical and practical. All the lower 
realities are stepping-stones to it. This is what human bciijgs have 
to understand and can understand. And as the idea of perfection 
plays an important part in detennining Ihe nature of that reality, 
it must be the fulfilment of human values. 

IX 

deunxtion and nature of idealism 

We may now define idealism as tlie theory v\'hich asserts the 
realit}f of the ideal, and explains the world in order to maintain 
this conception of realitjE This conception may be maintained 
by explaining the world in terms of the ideal reality, or by saj'ing 
that the imperfect vanishes or is transformed at the level of the 
perfect. All the other definitions are true so far as they involve 
this view. But these definitions, if each is taken by itself apart 
from the others, may appear conflicting, and maj* not cover 
theories which are genoraljy regarded as idealistic. Even if we 
regard idealism as a tendency, the direction of this tendency has 
*0 be known an^ defined; we cannot loaie it vague. Whatever 
be the starting-point, if a philosophy is directed tov,,irds ])roving 
this thesis, it may be celled idealism. Some philosophers may stop 
before reaching the final goal, and refuse t« go farther; even then, 
if the direction of their philosophy is the s?nne, we may call it 
idealism. But the direction must be sufficiently clear, and its result 
must h<avo ajiproached the goal uf idealism .sufficiently near. This 
clearness and nearness cannot De measured exacthg and their 
minimum cannot be fixed. But then the general trend can be 
apparent, and enable us to find out whether it is idealistic. We 
have already noted that there is no hard-and-fast distinction 
between idealism and realism; and so whethei a system is idealism 
or realism depends upon how fai has gone in its argument and 
speculation. The contemporary tendency which we see ip Broad, 
for example, to simply analyse things, without caring to look into 
the presuppositions o^ our analysis, is certainly not idealistic. But 
we may say that,this analysis is not complete, in that* it overlooks 
its own presuppositions; and, if complete, it also must be idealistic. 

An idealism that does not* posit an ideai reality does not seem 
worth the name. Pure epistemological ideally may better be 
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called idea-ism or even mentalism or subjectivism. It is confusing 
to call it idealism. Where no ideal reality is posited, then does 
the controversy between what are usually called idealism and 
realism make its appearance. Further, the starting-point is mis- 
takenly regarded as decisive. One who starts with mind and its ideas 
calls himself an idealist, and another who starts with the belief 
in material objects existing without any relation to mind calls 
himself a realist. But neither can be wholly just in his contentions, 
as both must be one-sided in theii arguments, llie value of the 
principle esse is percipi can be nothing more than that of a reaction 
against the neglect of mind and its contribution to the structure 
of what we call the world. 

The question why only a philosophy that posits an ideal realit}^ 
should be called idealism, and not the theory which holds that 
physical objects are mental existences, is one, of etymology, and 
may be left to the philologists to decide. propose to call it so, 
because whcit is called idealism exhibits that general tendency in 
the history of European j)hilosophy, and epistemological idealism 
is only a partial treatment of the problem. However the word 
might have originated, tlie idea which- it mt‘ans gets new content 
by being interconnected with several other concepts, and, in the 
course of the histoiy of its tlcvelopment, may get-n(‘w significance, 
more profound than v.hat it was at tlF: beginning. We have 
shown, in this chapter, what forms idealiswi has taken, and w^hat 
form it should take if its general tendency is push(^d..to its farthest 
extreme. It ma}’ bedhat idealism may take rnanj'^ new^ fninis in 
the future. But tlu' highest form it can e\ er take is some absolutism. 
We should naturally understand iclxilism in the light of its highest 
form. And this is never opposed to realism. Realism, like the 
esse est percipi theory, is only a half-hearted sj^ieculation, W'hich 
does not fully recognize its implications and their significance and, 
therefore, gives us a philosojdiy stunted in aj>peanmcc. 
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* 

IDEALISM AS A THEORY OF VALUE 

I 

EXISTFNrK AND VAEUE 

Our conclusion that idealism is the theory that affirms the reality 
of the ideal naturally draws us into the discussion of idealism as 
a theoiy of value. It is maintained in the previous chapterlihat, 
for idc-alism, reality is ideal roalit5E which is the true existence. 
But it may be hi’ld tha< this is a conception of reality as only a 
norm or standard, an Ought and therefore a value, which stands 
in op])osition to actuality. The ideas of existence and reality, it 
may be <-aid, are inapplicable to it. If value e.xisis^or is n al, it 
would not have been set over against the actual. Jj'ickert, for 
txampli', maintains this vitjv According to him, “eveiy judgment 
of e.vistence or truth pr supposes an over-individual Sullen or 
Ought, the acknowledgment of which is necessary to give meaning 
to the judgment. This SoUen presupposes values- and these 
‘logical valius’ are nejther existent nor subsistent, but merely 
valid.” "Logij deal® n-ither with cxist(nj;s, phvdcal or mental, 
nor with jiibsistent'', oat rather with the problem as to what 
values must be acknowledged in case any answers to the question 
what is or is not, what is true oj lot triie, shall have any meaning 
whatever.” ‘‘However much the .-sciences ihat deal vvith existents 
or subsisterits diffei from each other, according to material or 
method, thtv always hav’c one thing in common- all seek to 
establish w'liat is and how it is. This wo may c;Ul their ontological 
character: das Seiendc is their probleni. Objectiv'e logic, on the 
other hand, never enqiiin's afti-i aild in so far stands above 
all .scicaces ot being.” According to Rickert, then, the Absolute of 
Hegel, Bijidley, Bosampiet, etc., the intuitive understanding of 
Kant, the Ego of Field e, and all such ideals presupposed by our 
experience are simp^ v.ilues, which are lu'ither Existent nor 
subsistent; they are, as Kant said, merely heuristic principles, the 
validity of which has to be acknowledged il our experience is to be 
true If their validity is md accepted, our expenence becomes 
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inexplicable, we cannot know whether our judgments are true or 
false. For example, in Kant, without the intuitive understanding 
as the ideal of reason, why objects correspond to our ideas remains 
unanswerable. It can be answered only on the hypothesis that, 
for the transcendental self, the sensations are not given, but are 
created by it according to its own forms and categories. Similarly, 
without the transcendental Ego of Fichte, the problem, why 
nature conforms to our moral will, bt^comes insoluble, and is 
soluble only on the hypothesis that the transccmdental Ego itself 
posits nature as the field of its moral activity. Bradley’s Absolute 
also is postulated as the ideal of logic and judgment; and 
without it as the ultimate subject that guarantees the truth 
of every judgment, no judgment can be true. Thus not onlj^ in 
logic, but also in all other normative sciences the presupposi- 
tions are values, which neither exist nor subsist, but are merely 
valid. 

In this view the di^»tinction between the theories of reality and 
those of values is clear-cut. Idealism, if it deals with norms or 
ideals invojyed in our expedience, would be a theory of value as 
opposed to a theory of reality. For id(^^;ils are \'a!ue^f which are not 
existenls or subsistents. But then on this view, reality would be 
what is just perceived or perceivable. Whatever is only infer- 
able, or is known only .is ))resu])])osed by our ex|>erienc(‘, cannot 
be real or existent. For ideals which aip prcsuppost‘d by our 
experience arc treated, only as values, which ha\'ti no reality or 
existence. The sami reason would make everything presupposed 
by our experience such a value, lliis line of argument would end 
in the thesis of positivispi, for Avhich sensations only can be 
existent. And the upholders of this theory would certainly not 
like to be called positivists. Nor can it be maintained that only 
certain presuppositions are to be regarded as such values, while 
the rest have to be treated as existenls. Fur f^xample, in Kant the 
forms of sensibility and the categories of understanding are 
treated as constituting existence, W'hile the Ideas of RctT-on are 
treated as only heuristic. But such a distinction has -no true 
ground, and would ap])ear dogmatic. HegeJ seems to be quite 
jiistitied wluai ho rnainlaiiuTl that w^hatever is n^gulativc of oui 
experience also constitutes it. For, if there is anything without 
which our experience could not have been, that must have con- 
stituted our experience; and if our experience is an existtuit, the 
presupposition also must be an existent. 
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It is not enough to say, as Windelband and Urban do,i that 
value is no stranger to being. It must have more than mere 
familiarity with being. It is certainly no stranger to being, because 
it ‘is implied in being. But unless what i^ implied is also being, 
the being which implies it, and which without it would be nothing, 
would become jDther than itself by retison of the lalter's con- 
tamination. That is, it will turn out to be a concept, a sort of 
limiting concept, presupposed by our reasoning. But the conse- 
quence would be that reasoning cannot have a ground to stand 
on. Being also would turn out to be a mere value, which is beyond 
ontological considerations. It is true, as Windelband tells us, that 
the Ought and the Is, value and reality, are different at the 
human level. But we do not, and should not identify realitj^with 
what is given us in our finite experience, or with what is apparent 
in the empirical world. Reality or existence can itself be a value, 
and value is existence also. 


11 

i'.XIS'I ]•: NCE AND SUBSISTENCE 

♦ 

For what exactly is our conception of reality or existence? Is it 
simply w^hatevei^is presented to us? Is it w-hatever is an object of 
our mind? If the latter, then the castle we build in the air must 
be real, for it is an ol^iject of our imagination. Even an object of 
imagination has a being- of its own, Prol-j^bly, a distinction will 
be drawn betw^een being and existence, the Arst being attributed 
to all objects of ijnagination, geometrical figures, etc., which are 
pure abstractions and so con<it ptual .constnicts, and the latter 
being attributed to objects that are not imagined but presented 
to us, that is, to what are given. It is sometimes said that qualities 
apart from substanct^s, univcrsals, etc., subsist or have being, ^ 
while perceptual objects exist. It is deplored that Plato did not 
have wxirds to distinguish the two meanings; and that he there- 
fore held tliat Ideas only had e:\’s'fmce (ir reality, while material 
objects®had it only so far as they partook of the nature of Ideas. 
This distiiiction seems antihcial and arbitrary, and does not serve 
the purpose. For, il, as many a modem philosopher maintains, 
the universal is^in particular, and if the particular exists, 
does not the universal also exist? It^may be said that the pre- 
position “in'" here does not mean ‘‘spatially within.*' True, what- 
» Urban: The Intplligible World, p. 156. » Cp. the ne^-realists of America. 
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ever be its meaning, does it enter the particular or not ? If it does, 
it must be as existent as the particular. The problem is the old 
problem, whether the Ideas of Reason constitute our experience 
or not. It is curious that even those who hold with Hegel that 
even the Ideal of Reason is constitutive of our experience, main- 
tain that the universals have no existence. If they have no exis- 
tence, how can they constitute the particulars? If the universal is 
part and parcel of the structure of the particular, to say that the 
universal constitutes the particular, without being existent, is to 
drive in a wedge between constituting a thing by being existent 
and constituting it b}/ being subsistent; and the dualism of sub- 
sistence and existence becomes a problem. Nor may we leave the 
two fis separate, for w^e have to explain how a subsistent enters 
the constitution of an existent. One who says that thi^rc* is her(‘ 
no problem may as say that there was no ])roblcm in the idea 
of the interaction of mind and matter though the two substances 
W’cre disparate. 

That qualities simply arc or subsist while things ('xist, and that 
there is difference between subsistence and existence, is uiiunder- 
standable. How can the rose exist if j.ts colour only subsists? Is 
not the colour also part of the rose ? Can the rose* exist apart from 
its colour? There seems to be no cjnstemological ground for saying 
that the rose exists W'Lile the colour only subsists. Just as the 
existence of the rose is given in the cognition “The rose is,“ the 
existence of the colour is given in the cognition “The colour is/’ 
If one is interested ui taking the rose as a whole and in calling it 
one's object, then another may be interested in considering the 
colour separately and calling it his ohject. The colour is as much 
existent as the rose. Here therefore the common usage “things 
are” and “things exist” seems to be in the right. To be and to 
exist arc the same in epistemology. If it is asked: How then can 
we distinguish between the being of the imaginary object and that 
of the perceptual, the answer is that our logic is not bound to 
make such classification. It has to distinguish between being and 
non-being, existence and non-existence, reality and unreality; 
but not between the being of the physical objects and of the 
mental or the vital. Moreover, if cxi.stence is different from being 
or subsistence, how is non-existcncc different from non-being or 
non-subsistcncc or both again from unroalit3"? Any atlemj)t to 
answer this question vvill give rise to endless hair-splitting di.s- 
tinctions, with which logic will have to be needlessly burdened. 
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Everything that belongs to, or enters into, the constitution of the 
real or the existent is existent or real. 

The distinctions, though drawn, do not serve our purpose. On 
the other hand, they render the problenj more complex. If all 
perceptual objects are to be treated as existent, do the objects of 
illusion exist? pr are they not perceptual objects? The illusory 
object is certainly not an object of imagination. The imagination 
necessary for what is called '^perceptual individuation" is 
present in the perception of the illusorj’^ object as well as in 
that of what is called the real object, as otherwise the objects 
could not have been j^erceived as individual wholes. The illusory 
object is not an imaginary object; because, if it were imaginary, 
we would not have been frightened during the illusion df the 
snake, as no imaginary object frightens us. Hence, we have to 
say that to be simply perceived is not the same as to exist. If, on 
the other hand, we are to exclude all the elements supplied by 
imagination, in order to identify what is perceived with what 
exists, then the residue would be mere sensation. But most of the 
upholders of this view would always like avoiding ]^)sitivism or 
sensationalism, towards \^iich this argument and its reduction 
are heading. 

Therefore, wlj^t veaWy differentiates the illusory from w^haTi? 
usually called the perceptual object is reality and unreality, 
existence and non-exihifence, or being and non-being. We say that 
the illusory qj:>ject, themgh perceived durjpg the time of illusion, 
was not there, did not exist, w^as uiirecil, 'liliat is, we attribute 
non-existence, iiiyeality, or non-being to it, while we attribute 
existence, reality, or being the true object. All the words 
mean the same for us. Then we xormulate the criter ion to distin- 
guish the real from the unreal, whether it be correspondence or 
non-contradiction. Here we should be detinite about the terms 
and their meanings, and also about the purpose for which we are 
using them. We should not forget that we are formulating the 
criterion to distinguish not onl} i'‘alit>'^ from unreality, but also 
existemre from non-existence, ana being from non-being. That is, 
for us existence, being, and reality, which satisfy the criterion of 
truth, are synonyms. To call a fact that is not existent true is 
meaningless. Siipilarly to say that something that dees not exist, 
or is not true, is real is absurd. 
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III 

EXISTENCE AND REALITY 

It has become the fashion in European philosophy to treat a 
system which draws a clear distinction between existence and 
reality as superior to that which does not. It js said that the 
Being of the Eleatics, the Absolute of Hegel, etc., are real, while 
existence means the phenomenal wwld. These philosojJiers, 
especially^ the Eleatics, maintained ihat Being alone was real, 
while the wwld of our senses was unreal. But the question is put : 
Do the Eleatics mean by the unreality" of the plienomenal world 
that it does not exist? The prejudice against treating the world 
as not existence prevails; and it is sought to draw a distinction 
bctw'ecn reality' and existence. Being is real, while the i^henomcnal 
world is unreal but existent. Reality is what satisfies the demands 
of reason, and existence is just — but just what? Is it whatever we 
perceive? If it is, then illusory- obji^cts must have existc'uce. Is it 
the sen.satiotis? Then sensations only^ must have existence, and 
not even tb*^ physical objects. To say- that existence is the pheno- 
menal world can mean anyihing or^nothing in iiarticular. For 
what is the phenomenal world? In Kant’s philos(q)hy^ it is the 
combination of sensations and categories. Can t,he sensations by 
themselves have existence? We have no evidence to answe^r in 
the affirmative. Do the categorie^^ by^ themselves have it? Here 
too the case is the sa,me. Kant tells us that wliat W(‘ call the 
objects that exist ^jround us are combinations of sensations and 
categories. So if existence^ belongs to the phy^sical objects, it 
belongs to all that enters .into the constitution of the [)hysical 
objects, as we have already said. If wx‘ say that sensations exist, 
w'e have to say that categories exist equally\ It is significant that 
Kant limits the validity even of the categories to the phenomenal 
world. So validity^ is based on existence; it holds within exist enci‘, 
and is finally' identical with existence. V^alidity' is existence con- 
ceptually understood as a norm. ICven existiuice is a norm of the 
truth and falsity of our ideas. 

If, because without the categories the phcmoinenal v.^orld can- 
not be experienced as existent, we attribute existence to the 
categories; Viv the same reason, namely, becafUse without the 
Ideas of Reason the phenomenal w'orld cannot (exist, we have to 
treat these Ideas also as existent. Ift on the other hand, in order 
to exclude the categoric^s and the Ideas of Reason from the 
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.realm of existence, wc treat the sensations only as existence, we 
lose all basis for the forjnulation of the criterion of truth and 
falsity. For sensations, simply as sensations, do not differ from 
each other; and there can be no distinction between t^ue and 
false sensations, if the objects which they form are not distin- 
guished into Irurf' and false objects; and true and false objects are 
existent and non-existent objects. The distinction between tine 
and false objects is thus transferreil to the sensations. Ihe sensa- 
tions by themselves cannot be a ground for the distinction. 

Heg(‘] drew a peculiar distinction between existence and 
reality, not generally adopted by the Western philosophical 
tradition. Existence is, for him, the world of interconnected 
things, while Reality is a lower category which is opposed to 
Negation. The Absolute, again, is the highest category that 
includes every other category. And because it is the highest 
all-inclusive category, wc may say that the Absolute is both 
PJxist(mce and Being, the lowe.st category with which his dialectic 
starts. But the reverse cannot be true in the san^^ sense. The 
Western idealist would, in gcneml, call the Absolute by the name 
Reality, and attribute exii^ence to the phenomenal world. As is 
evident, we arc not adopting the distinction drawn by Hegel; we 
arc for using existence, reality, and being in the same sense, as 
otherwise' wo shall land in confusion. 

We get the conception of the Absolute only in trying to under- 
stand the phctfiomenal world. Even amon^ the objects of sense- 
perception we dislinguisa between real existence and seeming 
existence, that is,,bctw('en existence and non-existence, between 
reality and unreality. The distin* tion,, therefore, between reality 
and existence is arbitrary and unreal. We set on the task of 
philosophy in order to distinguish true existence from false 
existence. False existence is really no existence, it is the true 
existence that is existence. Anything that appears like another 
thing is not ically the latter. A false elephant is no elephant; and 
only the true one is an elephant. 'Fhe division of existence into 
true anti false is really no classiheation of existence; \t is the 
division into existence" and’ non-existence. Only because both the 
object of illusion and^he true object appear to us as existing are 
we obliged to the words true existence and false existence. 
Here there is another confusion: this^ false existence, which we 
usually call non-existence, is'in fact not the non-existence which 
belongs to an imaginary object like a sky-flower^ The imaginary is 
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admittedly non-existence; whereas the illusory is perceived as 
existence, though later on negated as non-existence. For logic and 
epistemology, true existence and false existence are not really the 
classification of existence, but its gradation. They form a grade 
of values. , 


IV 

TRUE EXISTENCE AS A NORM 

True existence is really the perfect or complete existence; it is 
what Lossky calls the fullness of being. ^ True existence is, again, 
existence of which we are certain. It is what is non-contradictory, 
not simply what is known as existence. For, otherwise, even the 
illusory would be existence as it is cognized as existence during 
illusion. But it is not non-contradictory, as it is contradicted 
later. But can we ever be theoretically or logically certain that 
what we call true existence, like the existence of the rope seen 
as a rope, w,ill never be contradicted in the future? Always, the 
possibility rf contradiction hangs ovqt us. The concljtions favour- 
able to it are over present. The suV-joct is different fnun the 
object; at least, the subject feels that the object is different from 
it. This condition will bo removed only when^.the object per- 
ceived is the same as the subject perceiving, or rather the same- 
as the act of perceiving. For instanc(‘, Iho act of feeling pain is 
the same as the pain e*xperienced. This is the ])( culiarity of such 
experience. It alom* can carry its certainty with itself. That is 
why Descartes said cogilo ergo sum, Kant postu^Iated the intuitive 
understanding of God, and H('ge} said that philosophy cannot 
begin until the stage of absolute consciousness, which is the 
highest stage of self-consciousness in which subject and object 
are moments in the same act of experience, is reached. But later 
philosophers felt that Hegel’s programme was too ambitious; 
because man is not endowed with such consciousness, and his 
theorizing from that point of vi(3w may turn out to be no better 
than fai\cy. Such a consciousness is an ideal, it glimmers ^.hrough 
our imperfect existence. But shall ,we tre^t it as a nr-ere ideal, 
which is no more than a pious hope? No, have faith that at 
least part o\ our cognitions are true. The chaii; on which I am 
sitting I do not take to be^ unreal, though it is not impossible to 
doubt it as Descartes did. I cannot g^ve a theoretical proof, which 

* Val^‘! and Existence, p. 99, English translation. 
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would in principle be final, for its existence. Yet if my perception 
here is to be true, the ide^al postulated in experience must be true. 
Somehow the ideal existence must be operating through me. We 
should not forget that it is a postulate, and not a fanciful ideal. 
And a postulate, to which the existence of a thing has to be 
traced, must bQ as existent as the thing itself. The nature of this 
ideal enters into our idea of the criterion of existence. The criterion 
finds the fullest conformation to itself only in this ideal. Is this 
ideal not existence? It is and must be existence. It is what makes 
our imperfect existence existence at all; it is what lends our 
illusory existence even its seeming existence. Further, have we 
not started in order to trace out existence in our experience, 
which includes both existence and non-existence or rather in 
which true existence shines through appearance? And when we 
have found it, why change our front and say that we were in 
search of reality and not of existence? Besides, this change of 
front and the attempt to forget our past would land us in posi- 
tivism anri sensationalism, as pointed out above. « 

This discussion must have impressed on us that- much con- 
fusion is begotten by the %mbiguity of certain wurds. We use the 
word non-cxistence with reference to the illusory object as well as 
Ihe imaginary agd the self-contradictory like the hare's horn and 
the circular square. But logic, which must be based on ontology, 
as its aim is to enablers to differential e between being and non- 
being, existence and non-existence, reality and unrealit}^ must 
be precise in its use of tnese words; and evefli though it borrows 
words from cornipon usage, it must fix their meaning when it 
discovers ambiguity. The aimioi logic; is to determine existence; 
and it has to approach its task from existence as perceived or 
knowu. As the object of illusion is perceived as existent during its 
experience just as much as tlie object of true cognition is per- 
ceived as existent during its own perception, logic cannot identity 
the seeming existence of the illusory object with the absolute 
non-existence of the imaginary a*’ i the self-contradictory. Simi- 
larly, aS we have already noted, true existence and false existence 
are not two division^ of -existence of the same grade; they are 
two grades of exist e^icc, with reference to ontolog\^ We thus 
have existence, existence and absolute ncn-exisfence. 
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V 

IDENTITY OF EXISTENCE, REALITY AND VALUE: 

RICKERT, LOSSKY AND URBAN 

o 

The view obtains among many European idealists that logic is 
above ontology. We have already noted the views of the German 
neo-Kantians, Windelband and Rickert. Urban follows them. He 
quotes Nietzsche’s question, ‘'Why should an irrefutable assump- 
tion (upon which all logic, or rather all logics, rest) necessarily be 
true?*'i This is the same as asking, Why should the non-contra- 
dictory be true? Why this prejudice in favour of it? Urban dis- 
approves of this modemism, disjdayed by Nietzsche, in ])hilo- 
sophy, which is opposed to the assumption that truth is more 
valuable than appearance. But he tells us that it is a pre judice 
or presupposition of logic itself, and philosoplw must accej)t its 
value.- But this means that the prejudice is a value, and that 
logic is a science of values and not of facts. He writes: “May it 
not be true, nfter all, that the old conception of logic as norma- 
tive rather ^han ontological is sound, that it is the^scionce of the 
norms or principles that must be. aj-pknowl edged if intelligible 
thought and communication is to be possible?'’ 

Though Professor Urban is o])p(»sed to the jdtntilication of 
value with being or existence, he is in favour identifying it 
with reality. For the lirst reason hc‘ differ^ from l.ossky, and for 
the second he disagreei: will. Rickert. Pie writer how he diviTges 
from Rickert in a footnote. “TJu* line of argument here ])reseuted 
. . . leads him (Rickert) to assert the ujirealitv of valut* and to 
speak of it as cin Irrealcs. The position results from his idenlitica- 
tion of 'existence’ with 'reality.' . . . As a result of this he is h,‘d to 
define mctapPiysics, not as the science of reality as a totality, but 
rather as one which has as its object the^ search for a higher 
totality which shall combine r(*al e.Kisteiice and unreal \'aliies. 
Now, 1 agree that iuetaphysics is not a scienct} of real being in 
the sense that it is concerned with 'value-free' existences. It has 
as its object 'die gesamte Welt, in der Wirkliches und Wirtthaftes 
giebt, einheitlich zu deuten.’ But we are not justili(‘d «iii calling 
value 'unreal,' or in defining metaphysics as a combination of 
real and unreal. The issue here may seem to be nverely verbal, one 
of definition, but certainly much more than that is involved “3 

f * 

* The Intelligible World, p. 83. 

Ibid., p. 84. i Ibid , p. 152. 
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But if the result of our above discussion has any truth, it shows 
that the prejudice in fayour of the distinction between reality 
and existence is without justification, and undermines the posi- 
tion which Urban himself holds. For it would be reduced to some 
form of sensationalism as regards the phenomenal world. In his 
article on “Value’' in ttie fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britcmnica, he seems to make a nearer approach to our position, 
though an interpretation may be given to what he said there 
which, he may maintain, is still his old view. He writes: “Values 
'exist’ in the sense that they are operative and effective in or on 
human minds and in human actions, and find embodiment in the 
objective institutions of society. They are 'real’ in the sense that 
they are valid, that is, they claim to be the true ideals as opposed 
to false ideals or fictions. They must, however, be real in a still 
more ultimate sense (metaphysical) in that they are the part of 
the nature of things, and not something merely added to exis- 
tences. For values to be real in either of the first two senses they 
must be real in the third. For both must be so related to real 
existence that they must constitute the key to the r^ture of the 
real. Otherwise they bccou?ie false ideals and futile fictions.” In 
this passage Urban uses the words “exist,” “real,” “real exis- 
tence,” etc., in luactically the same sense. He tells us that values 
are “part of the nature of things, and are not merely added to 
existence”; they must# be “related to ^eal existence,” and “con- 
stitute* the k«5' to the nature of the reej.” Is Professor Urban 
here advTJcating that ^'alues are existence, f)r is he merely, in 
spite of himself, yiade to use an expression which conveys such 
meaning? Anyway, whether \w, .s holding that existence is dif- 
ferent from reality or not, this usage at least supports the view 
that the diflerentiation between existence and reality is artificial 
and arbitrary. Each is the same as the other. And apart from the 
common usage, we havi^ given reasons why they should be identi- 
fied, and shown what difficulties there would be in differentiating 
them. * 


VI 


► ClilLLtiR AND HUMAN VALUE NOT IDENTICAL 

wItH existence AND REALITY 

\ofcssor Schiller writes tha/''tho recognition of logic as a science 
>i values entails a radical revisjon of the antit]iesis between fact 
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and valiie/'i But for him, value is restricted to human value, and 
when the question of the objectivity of the standard of value is 
raised, he has naturally to find his answer in biology and psycho- 
logy. But very few ar^ prepared to accept these sciences as the 
final court of appeal on questions of value. Hence ideal values 
and ideal existence or reality have to be recognized. And it is 
ideal value and existence that can be identical. Each and every 
human value cannot be identical with existence. Values stand 
opposed to existence at the empirical level, only because existence 
here is not the true existence. Even if we differentiate between 
positive and negative value and treat both as forms of value in 
general, we find that the same thing has sometimes a positive 
value and at other times a negative value; so that we find it 
difficult to interpret existence in terms of value. If existence is 
what has either positive or negative value, what is false exis- 
tence or absolute non-existence.^ We cannot say that they are 
what have neither positive nor negative value, for we know that 
very often tjic false existence has either. Logic is a science of 
value, for tbe reason that its aim is the discovery of irue existence. 
It is not a science of each and every shaman value. Logic can be 
the ethics of thinking, die Moral des Denkens as Herbart puts it, 
just in the sense that it ^ries to find out the conditions of true and 
perfect existence, which is naturally an ideal and is thcTcfore a 
norm. • 

It is for a similar reason that we find it diflirvult to accept 
wholeheartedly the^ position of Croce. We may endorse what 
Ruggiero says about the nco-Kantian theopy of valinn He writes: 
'"The philosophy of value, starts^-from the subjectivity of con- 
sciousness and attempts to establish the objectivity of science 
through the concept of value, failing to ])ercc’ive that the view 
taken of the object has already presupposed it. And so, instead of 
creating a true objectivity, it mercl)^ spreads the concept of 
value over the objective fact already ])rcsiip])()scd, like a veil of 
mist, a pure Ought-to-be hanging over that which actually is. 
The motive of this philosophy is idealistic, since it aims at resolv- 
ing the concept of being into that of sjfiritjial value; but it fails 
to push its analysis home and to grasp conception of the 
concrete actuality of thought, in which being is truly resolved; 
and so, in its turn, value ends by being crystallized into a kind 
of being different from empirical b^ing, an ideal abstract being, 

' /^rticle Qp "Value," Encyclopedia of Eeligirrn and Elhics. 
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that is to say, a pallid reflection of natural reality. This is really 
the result of the neo-Kantian differentiation between value and 
being. Croce says: "The 'value' which is the object of logic is 
logical reality and fact itself; it is value and norm intrinsically as 
existing and working. It is now high time for the real logic to 
claim her own again; nor does she owe any consideration to the 
empiricists and the positivists. Concession in this direction, 
although merely verbal, would be a serious mistake. Let logic 
once more assert her claims to firm facts and cease to content 
herself — whether out of pride or modesty — with anything so 
unsubstantial as values."^ It is evident from this passage that 
Croce wants logic to be a science of existence; and he shows no 
antagonism to identifying value with existence. But for him, this 
existence is not ici^al existence; like that of the pragmatists and 
Schiller, it is empirical existence. There is certainly a difference 
between the two views, for Croce’s existence is history, which is 
mind and is spiritual. Yet this is completely immanent in our 
experience, and Croc(^ maintains that Ihe judgmeiU of value is 
identical with that of history. 3 But if that had be^ reaUy so, 
progress, and in short, hisl#^ry itself, would have been impossible. 
Only because value stands oppoi('d to existence at our level do 
we bring about cjhange in the latter; and that makes history. 

• vn 

EXPLANATION^ LAW, REALITY A^N D VALUE 

However, the norjnative is not opposed to the ontological, nor is 
it ultimately different from the ki Acr. The search for true existence 
is a search for the noim. The search after true existence is, again, 
the explanation ot existence, which is the expression or the 
formula of our criterion of existence. This is true not only in logic 
and epistemology but also in science. What is meant by matter, 
ior instance? Scientists started with the idea of matter as some 
, solid, impenetrable, extended sul • iance, and began the explora* 
; tion of •its laws. They maintained that these laws werg merely 
descripth^ and addt^l noihing to the nature of matter. But as 
The scientists pressed^on with their discoveries, the solid impene- 
trable matter vanished before their gaze like a mirage, so that 
jthey were confronted with the probleyi, what the thing was, the 

* Modern Philosophy, p. 75^ » Urban; The Intelligible World, p. 117. 

3 Cioce: Philosophy of the Practical, p. 96, English transition. 
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nature of which they were studying. And they had lo answer: "'It 
is just what answers to our physical or mechanical laws.'’^ But 
then what arc the physical laws a description of? Are they the 
description of what they postulate? That is, are they the descrip- 
tion of a hypothesis without which they cannot be true? If they 
are themselves hypotheses, is matter a ‘unifying hj^polhesis of 
these hypotheses? If so, one can easih* see the circle in the argu- 
ment, and the falsity of th(^ statement that scientific laws are 
mere descriptions. Science can be positivistic only provisionally, 
just as one can be realist only provisionally. We are driven to 
conclude that science, like mathematics, is a system of axioms, 
assumptions and deductions; it may start from being, but later 
leaves it to itse‘l{, and ends in the formulation oi a hypothetical 
reality that has nothing to do with existence; or it is the dis- 
covery of an ideal being which is, of course, })rcsent in what we 
call actuality, and renders it an exislenco for us only by lieing 
present in it. The former alternative^ set'ins to bc‘ the view towards 
which some philosophers of science, like Levy, arc tending. True 
to his malbematics, h(’ tells us that scienc(' has Clothing to do 
with truth and existence. Unlike tb^ nco-Kantian Rickert, he 
would not accept that dn^ Seioidr is its problem. He writes: 
“Truth is a dangerous ^vold to incoiporate within the vocabulary 
of scienc(\ It drags with it, in its train, ideas of jxTrnanence and 
immutability that are foreign to the s]nrit of a study that is 
essentially an historiciOly dianging movement, and that relies so 
much on practical examination within restricted circumstances. 
If it is to say that the unive rse is ever changing, that a situation 
once gone never returns, then it 1*4 stupid to refer to the Laws of 
Science, based upon such simph* permanencies as measuring rods 
and clocks, as if each could e(jually embod}" Truth. Truth is an 
absolute notion that science, which i.^ not concerned with any 
such permaiK'iicy, had lietter leave alone. The function of science 
is to find the .scope of environment, the isolate, that would make a 
state?d law applicable.'*^ But is not this isolate an ideal situation 
created by the scientists through abstraction? It i^ certainly 
difficult to expect its repetition in nature if, as it is allowed, 
nature is ever changing. 

We are here reminded of Meyerson's critioism of scientific 
explanation He maintains that scientific explanation aims at 

* J. A. Thomson: Science To~day, p. 371. 

» The Universe of Science, pp. 206-7. 
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discovering identities in the flux of nature. Flux does not satisfy 
reason, which deals with concepts that are static, or in the lan- 
guage of the modern logicians, the materia] of wliich is a content 
(of ideas) that is fixed. With this contcnt.it tries to reconstruct 
reality. But reality, which is the phenomenal world for the 
scientists, is cv^ changing. Therefore, ifthe ideal reality of reason 
were actual, it would mean the death of all change and becoming. 
That is, (‘xplanation can never be adequate to reality. The scientist 
is thus defeated in his aim; for, says Meyerson, the programme of 
science is the identity of thought and being. ^ It is to explain being 
that scienc(^ starts, but it finds that failure is inevitable.^ 

Levy differs from Meyerson in his conception of the aiyi of 
science. He would have science do nothing with truth, existence 
or reality, and th< reby avoids the conclusion that science is in 
principle foredoomed to failure. But thereby he would be turning 
science into a hypothetical system of judgments, or a hypothetical 
truth-system. But this tendency, when given full scope, will 
result in the production of such innumerabit' sy%t(‘ms, all so 
removed from being that man will begin to w^ond^r where he 
stands. The aijn of the .scientific discovery would then be the 
discovery and elal)(>ratioii of the principles presupposed by a line 
of reasoning dev^doped from certain assuiniitions, without caring 
to know whether tlie assumptions by themseh'es ap' real or not 
This may be the poetr}* of intellect, but we can hardly be content 
with it. It may be sau? th:d it is th(’ essence and meaning of 
scientific culture, that it is an end in itself fo be valued for its 
own sake, Bui Hien, science cannot escape the charge often 
levelled against absolute idcalisiu, thal, it is a consistent fairy-tale 
without reference to facts. 

It seems therefore safer to accept the second alternative as the 
aim of .science. Matter, for example, is there: it is not merely 
a hyix)the.sis or formula. Only, our idea of it at first not clear. 
The aim of scientific research is to make it char. What is matter 
for us appears as matter, only o iuse of the ideal matter dis- 
;.i?overed®by science. It is presupposed by our gross concty:>tion of 
.^featter. 1% does cxist^ aixl makes the ap])arent existence of the 
Matter ])ossible. Witli^ut it. the laj^er cannot even appear as 
,;^at1er. It is not necessary for us to say that it does not exist, 

1^;; » Tde nitty and Reality, p, .tjio. ^ « 

^ R. Kelley: R'xplanufnm and Reality in the Philosophv of £mile 

ip/ eyeri> ow , pp . 1 1 7 - 1 g . 
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or that it has no being. We may say that it is a value or norm 
for science. It is to know the nature of existent matter that 
science starts on its inquiry; and what it discovers therefore must 
be the nature of existent matter. Without the implication of 
being or existence, science can have no value: it would be mere 
intellectual gymnastics. i , 

The ontological presupposition of science should not be dismissed 
as a mere prejudice. Meyerson's ditliculty is due to his starting 
with the idea that reality is just the continual flux of nature. 
We may start with such an idea; but we must be prepared to 
modify it, whenever we feci the need to modify it in the course 
of our inquiry. Physics would not have progiessed, if it had not 
left behind its primitive conception of matter. Just as wathin the 
seeming matter the physicist has discovered the true matter, the 
philosopher may discover the true reality within the scheming 
reality. The flux of nature becomes intelligible to us because of the 
ideal reality discovered by our inquiry. The inadequacy of ox})lana- 
tion to reality will be felt only if w^e tacitly or openly assume that 
explanation means a mere description of things. JTrue, Meyersoii 
controverts the positivistic view of explanation; for positivism 
leads to sensationalism, which is not acceptable to many scien- 
tists. But he can pronounce that exjflanatioa is inadequate to 
nature only if he assumes that nature is just what description 
gives it to be and that a bare description of nature is possible. 
If explanation is the discovery of the elements of .identity in the 
flux, then evident^ out of those elements of identity the flux 
cannot be constnicted. Nor can the flux be deduced from them: 
Further, though our concepts are static, it is not nece.ssary that 
the entity corresponding to those coiice])ts should be static. Fur 
example, the concept of motion may be static, but motion itself 
need not be static. The fixity of the cwiicepl means that the thing 
does not become something else. So we need not accept tliat the 
element of identity discovered by .science is static. But still, it 
is not the same as the flux of nature. What wc call an explanation 
of nature is the formulation of our idea of nature; and that idea 
is discovered within nature. It is our idea of true and perfect 
nature; and what we see as nature ap]>ears as nature because of 
the presence of the true nature within it. If ft were not there, 
nature wxjuld not have appeared as nature. 'I'he explanation of 
nature is the discovery of true nature within what appears to us 
as nature. There jnust consequently be some discrepancy between 
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the true nature and what appears as nature. The former is not 
the same as the latter, and does not account for the appearance 
of the latter. That is, it cannot explain why there is that appear- 
ance at all. But of course, we understanji the latter, however 
imperfect that understanding may be, because of our idea of the 
former. If this ij all that the explanation of the one by the other 
means, we may accept it. 

Similarly, the view that philo.sophy tries mainly to give a 
synoptic view of the universe is wrong. It may present some 
picture of the universe. But that is not its chief aim. That realit5^ 
<‘annot be reconstructed by putting together the different aspects 
which the sciences study, also show^s that no complete syncy^tic 
view of the universe is possible. The aim of every explanation, 
whelher scientific rr philosophical, is chiefly to discover or point 
to the ideal reality that is involved in our experience. This point 
will be further cleared as we present the idealistic systems of 
India, and will be developed in the Conclusion, in the light of 
those systems. But we may note here that, as regarc^ the aim of 
explanation, there is no difference betw’een science^and meta- 
physics. Onlj', the reality ^f the former is limited, and so is a 
part or abstraction from a whole. 

VTII 

laTv and the thing 

• 

This brief discussion of the nature of scientifi* explanation must 
have already sugge^sted to us that what \vc call the scientific law’ 
is finally identical wdth the thing - .i which it is said to be the law. 
Matter, for instance, is no longer what is given to our senses, but 
i4eal matter that is to answer certain laws. The laws are universed 
propositions; and so matter now reduces itself to a set of universal 
propositions. It is, in other words, a hypothesis, Nvhich is expressed 
one or more universal laws. But as this matter is not ordinary 
Setter that is given to our sensco hut is what matter ought to 
the kw which is an expression of matter is also an Ought, 
jlus conclusion is of couis'e implied in our statement that the 
.^l^tter of science is ide^l matter. That is, the law now is not only 
file truth but a nprm. Put as this matter is also to tfe regarded 

§ existent, because it is what makes sensible matter matter, 
Lch would have been non'-cxistent* without it, existence is 
refore a norm and that a layr. The final equating of law to 
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norm and that to existence, reality, or truth, is the thesis towards 
which all idealism is directed. This is implicit even in Western' 
idealism and can be developed. This was clearly perceived by the 
Indian idealists, as wiU be shown in the following chapters. 

In J. A._ Thomson’s Science To-day, A. E. Heath writes: ‘‘It is 
clear that’ one result of the change towasds greater abstractness 
in physics has been to widen the gulf between the structure 
revealed in its generalization and the observations from which 
they arise and to which they are referred.” That is, matter, for 
instance, which is generalized is no longer the matter we see; 
it has become ideal, and has ceased to be what we call sensible. 
But can we treat it as non-existent? Certainly not; because, as 
we have said already, only due to its presence within the matter 
which we see, is the latter experienced as matter, and is used as 
matter. The real matter is existent, it is what makes the existence 
of sensible matter possible. Yet it is the latter’s law and norm. 
Professor Heath writes: ‘‘It is often stated that materialism has 
been killed, by modern physics. This rcy)ort is 'grossly exag- 
gerated.’ M^atorialisra is more alive than ever: but it now takes 
the form of asserting that, in the last^rcsort, the course of nature 
is determined by the laws of physic-s.” We may sl 4 aside the 
question whether materialism is dead or not. 'J^he relevant point 
is that what we call matter is to be knowm b}- the laws of matter, 
and we should not think that nature wr matter is something 
placed before us reacl^' made for our observation. It is what has 
to be di.scovered with the help of the laws. But where, are the 
laws obtained fromi' And of wh.it arc they tjie de.scription ? Or 
arc they the description.s. of anything at all ? X^'c see that the 
positivistic conception cannot here be defondi'd. Its concejition 
of law no longer holds. Though the scientist starts witli the 
notion of law as the descriyUion of the behaviour of things; by 
the time he gives it a definite formulation, it ceases to be a 
description and becomes a norm. 

Poincare writes: “Without generalization jirediction is impos- 
sible. The circumstances under which one has operated W'ill never 
again be reproduced simultaneously. The fact observed will never 
be repeated. All that can be affirmed is^that under analogous 
circumstances an analogous fact will be produfed. To predict it, 
w'e must therefore invoke the aid of analogy — that is to say, even 
at this stage, we must generalize* However timid we may be, 
there must be interpolations. Experiment only gives us a certain 
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number of isolated points. They must be corrected by a continuous 
line, and this is a true generalization. But more is done. The curve 
thus traced will pass between and near the points observed; it will 
not pass through the points themselves. Thus we are not restricted 
to generalizing our experiment, we correct* it; and the physicist 
who would abstain from these corrections and really content 
himself with experiment ])ure and simple, would be compelled 
io enunciate very extraordinar}^ laws indeed But if we correct 
our experim(‘nt, there must be a standard of correction. But is 
this standard a descrij)tion of something? Certainly not. Even 
experiment is isolating, and so meddling with phenomena, and 
so not simple description. And when we further correct the 
fxperiment, we are still less describing it. What we Ccfll a 
generalization or law has aln^ady become a norm. 

If, even in the case of science, the truth of a thing is its law 
and that a norm, much more is it so in the case of philosophy. 
The subject-matter of philosophy is experience as such; it is not 
the object itself, or the subject itself, or this or that kind of object, 
or this or that aspect of the subject. The study of tliese belongs 
to the several sciences. Wlit^i it is said that philosophy studies the 
nature of the world as a whole, it is often mistakenly thought 
that tlu' philosopher takes the wlu^lr universe and all the infinite 
number of things it contains into his consideration; and it is 
criticized as too ambjtious and preposterous a claim. The 
definition is c^f course misleading; but what tE- philosopher 
actually dof'S is to study the nature of expei'ience itself, which 
is lh(' basis of all disk ctions like those between subject and 
object, subject an(^ j.Tedicate, ^tc. And vhen it is said that the 
sjiecial sciences study onh' a par^ of reality, it is meant that they 
study one kind of the object or one aspect of the subject. Now, 
as philosophy studio^ the nature of experience as such, which is 
really the source of all distinctions, the trutli of that experience 
for philosophy must b(' the true existence, reality, law and norm 
of the wht»Ie of reality taken as one. 

IX 

IDEALISM AS A CIUJORY OF REALITY AND VALUE 

We may now conclude this chapter by saying that idealism is a 
philosophy of value, but not a philosoph'y oimere value. ITiat is, it 

» and Hypothesis, p. 
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is simultaneously a philosophy of value and a philosophy of reality. 
And reality is the same as existence or being. Philosophy cannot be 
anything else, because its very method of explanation is normative, 
as shown in the above sections. Even science is a theory of value; 
but the" value it is in search of is difterent from that which meta- 
physics aims at finding eut. Hegel therefore is right, so far as our 
present point is concerned, in saying that value is not different from 
existence, and that the philosophy of value is not different from the 
philosophy of the actual. For true existence is not the seeming exis- 
tence ; and as our search for the former proceeds, we are naturally 
constrained to alter our ideas about it. The opposition felt by 
many previous philosophers betwT^en logic and ethics was due to 
the' false jjremise with which they stalled, namely, that logic 
deals with mere actuality or seeming existence and ethics with 
what ought to be of value, though logic was recognized by some 
to be a normative science. If its norm is ideal existence or reality, 
then it is value; and naturally there is difference between value 
and actuality, or tru(' existence and seeming existence. Sorley, 
for instance, writes: '‘From ‘is’ to ‘ought,’ from existence to good- 
ness, there' is no way that logic has; not blocked.”^ But surely 
logic is not opposed to the Ought. Its real Is is also an Ought; 
for it also has to dihen’ntiate between the true Is, which is ideal, 
and the seeming is, which is what we call the actual If the 
Absolute of logic were aot an Ought, ij would not have been 
possible at all for it to be identical wdth the Absplute of ethics, 
as Sorley would likaC it to be. Similarly, Lotze’s attempt to solve 
the epistemological problem witli the help of the concept of value 
proved itself to be unsatisfactory, as lie assumed that logic and 
epistemology dealt with the Is, Both logic and i.dhics try to find 
out the true Is and tlicrefore the Ought. Of coarse, it should not 
be supposed that this Ought can explain how the seeming world 
has coiric to be. In that sense, the Absolute cannot explain the 
phenomenal world, and the idea of the sitmniuni homim cannot 
explain why there is mfiral evil in the w^orld. To think that such 
an explanation is possible is to hav(‘ a wrong concf^ition of 
explanjftion. Such an explanation may be demanded, Jiut it is in 
principle impossible to give it. The duty of fhe human biung seems 
to be to know what is higher than himseft and his suiroundings 
and try to realize it. In vain does he long for an explanation why 
and how the low^er h'as appeared at all. 

' Moral Valin’S avd the Idea of Cod, p. 182. 
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VE DAN TIC IDE-ALISM ‘ 

I 

GKl^'KKAL JNATURE 

By Vodantic idealism is meant the idealism based upon the 
Upanisads or the Vedanta. There are many idealistic systems tliat 
claim ihc Upanisads as their support. But of all these. Sankara’s 
Advaita is legarded even by Western scholars^ as more true to 
the Upanisads than the others. Bt'sides, most of the otheis have 
more or less a sectarian or local origin. The Vaisnava systems 
like that of Ramanuja and th(‘ ^aiva systems hjee that of 
^rikantha are first \’'aisiri\a and v^.ova and then J^'’panisadic. 
That is, their systems are govern originally in the Paucaratra and 
rrisu))ata Agarnas, wliich are dirfeumt from the l’]:>anisads; and 
one doubts whetf^u' it is not by the way, and in order to prove 
that they too are orthodox and thus attract adherents from the 
learned upper classes, that they claim the support of th(‘ Upanisads 
also. Then' areaome, for example, among tl^e ^saivas,- who attach 
higher value to their Agama^ than to the Upanisads, though there 
are others who tn'^t bo^ii as of ('qual \alue.^ There is however, 
no doubt as to the estc'cm in w^hi«h RarnAnuja held the Upanisads, 
both tin* princi])al and the seetd 'an. l'ht‘ latter are spurious and 
late additions to the former, and are belt] a^ authc ritativc only 
by sectaiian philosojjhers likt* the Saivas, the Saktas, etc. One 
can easily see that Ramanuja’s })hilo?>oj)hy is a development of 
the views given in the Pahearatra xAgamas. It is for this reason 
that Sankara is called the snunta^ or the traditionalist intcrpieter 
of the Ufianisads, while tin* otl r are not called smartas. This 
does not mian that Ijie followau-r, of Ramanuja and the other 
deary as do not obey th<|inp-inctioiii> of the Smriis. But they prefer 
calling themselves Vaisnavas or Saivas, and the fAllowers of 


> Tlubaul: llic Viddntu Sutras wUh the Commentary of Sanhanurnya, p. exxii. 
^ Violet i*aranj> otl : Sttiia Siddhanta, p. 5 . 3 Op. cit. 

4 Sec Kenc' (iu(^non's oxcelJciit book, Man and His 

# 
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Sankara only are called smdttas. Smdria means the traditionalist, 
the tradition here being the tradition of the Smti, In India it 
is accepted that Sankara alone kept to that tradition. 

The Upanisacls are .not the work of a single seer or author, and 
some of them belong to different periods. Tlunr statements arc 
littered from different points of view and with different intentions, 
and hence they ajipear conflicting and contradictory. But still, 
it was felt that all the Upanisads were equally authoritative and 
true; and in order to reconcile them, Badarayana wrote the 
Brahmasutras, which are cryptic statements allowing diverse 
interpretations. So the task of understanding the Upanisads was 
nol^ made easier but more difficult by the Brahmasutras. But 
perhaps because of the antiquity of Badarayana, it is assumed 
by all the commentators on the Brahmasutras that his under- 
standing of the L'panisads is the correct one, and not one of them 
dares to show that it is incorrect. But each commentator has his 
own theory, which he wants to palm upon Badarayana, and hence 
the endless ifp'ammatical hair-splittings in the exi)lanations of the 
Sutras. Hov'cvcr, Thibaut belfi'ves that though Sankara’s teaching 
is in agreement with the Upanisads iaken together, Kfimanuja’s 
is in accordance with the SfUrasJ If this view is true, it shows 
that Sankara succeeded better than Badara5/^na in reconciling 
the discordant utterances ,of the Upanisads, and gives strong 
support to regarding Sankara as the re?Jly orthodox or snidrta 
interpreter of the Srnii.^ 

It cannot be ofherwi^e, for Sankara could frame a concept 
which alone could solve the most glaring contradictions among 
the statements of the L^panisads.» This concci)t is Mayii. It means 
the inexplicable; and as the (^xjflicable is what can be understood 
as the non-contradictory, Maya means the s(df-contradictory. It 
signifies that the world is full of contradictions. Yet we cannot 
dismiss it as unreal, because it is experienced. I'herefore a concept 
is required to connote tjiis peculiar quality of the world; and that 
concept, according to Sankara, is Maya. Naturally, such a concept 
must b^ capable of comprehending within itself all the cbnflicting 
and contradictory statements of the Upanjsads. Thatns why the 

* T))ihaut:* The Veddnia Suiras iDith the Commcnl(iry of Sdnkardcdrya, 
Introduction. 

» It is interesting to note ^hat, in Sandilya’s Bhnkti:>ft/ras, Badarayana is 
quoted as an advaitin, w^hicli shows that some do not regard Badaray ana's 
understanding of the ^ruH as tJu' right one. (See 11. 30, edited by J. R. 
Ballantync.) , « 
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advaitins say that to prove that Maya is a self-contradictory idea 
is only to praise it and not to condemn it. 

Sankara is not the first to preach the Advaita. Even in the 
Brahmas iitr as we read of one Kasakrtsna/ \vhom Sankara inter- 
prets as holding the view that the finite self is identical with the 
Brahman. ITiis n^cans that the Advaita Was preached even before 
Badarayana. After him and before Sankara, Bhartrliari and 
Gaudapada preached it. There thus seems to be an advaita 
tradition, which Sankara folJowed and expounded in a systematic 
form by writing comrfientarit‘S on the Upanisads, the Brahmasutras 
and the Bhagavadgita, the three called together the Prasthdnatraya 
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To aUempt to underl^tand what idealism the U] >anisads by them- 
selves, a]iart from the commentaries and the Brehniasutras, 
preached will not be of much use for our purpose. or, as we 
hav(i already said, the Upi^pisads are not the work of a single 
man, and no singU^ Upanisad by itself gi\x*s us a systematic 
exposition. It is (^oulitful whether even all the Upanisads put 
together can give a system, ceanprcdiensive enough to include the 
problems which any philosophical system is expected to include. 
Further, the vTwious interpretations p(>ssibk‘ of any sentence or 
wxtrd by grammatical analysis will leave us in cftdless controversy 
and confusion. But^the ino.^t important reason for leaving out 
the discussion of thi‘ Upamsadic idealisiiT by itself is that whatever 
be the possible view^ actually oxurei^sed by the Ujoanisads, so far 
as they are not those of Sankara, Ramanuja, Nirnbarka, etc., 
they have no influenro uii th(‘ Indian mind, and in that sense 
are non-existent. Our present interest is only in the actual 
idealistic systems that liave been propoiUKled in India. 

We may, howxwer, briefiy touch some of the views of the 
Ujxinisad^ tliat are reUwTint to idi aii.^n. Some of the cosiiyagonic 
speculationsi of the U})ynisads are quite naive. Water, air, fire, 
space, and breath were r^‘garded in turn as the source of the wwld. 
In the TaiiiarTya, read that in the beginning this ^wld was 

« 1, 4. 22. . 

“ Kanade’s A Conslriici'ue Survey of (>futnisLuim rhilosophy, Donssen’s 
Phtlosophy of the Upanisads, and Had haluish nan's Philosophy op the Upanisads 
may be consnlled in this connection for further information. • 
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Non-Being, out of which Being was born,^ In the Chdndogya, we 
are told that this Being which came out of Non-Being became 
the egg of the universe.^ But in the same Upanisad, the question 
is raised as to how Being can come out of Non-Bcing, and it is 
held that everything was Being at the beginning.3 But in the 
N dsadiyasukta of the Rgveda, it is said that there was neither 
Being nor Non-Being at the beginning. 4 According to all these 
views, the source of the world is some impersonalistic principle, 
whether physical or abstract. It is even possible to say that the 
air, etc., of these views are not physical, but that in them the 
ultimate principle of the universe is understood symbolically and 
metaphorically. The N dsadiyasukta has reached the limit of our 
empirical thought when it says that the source of the world 
should be understood neitlier as Being nor as Non-Bcing. Do not 
the Sunyavadin Buddhists say that Siinya, which is their para- 
mdrtha or ultimate truth, is neither sat nor asat, neither 13eing 
nor Non-B('ing? Does not even i^ahkara give', the same meaning 
to his Mays ? 

The soujee of the world has been understood in terms personal 
also by the Upanisad s. In the Brhaidrunyaka, the Atman is said 
to be at the beginning of the world, and to have divided itself 
into man and woman, the two sexes of all beings."; In the Aitareya, 
the Atman is said to have first created the World-Person and 
then, through him, the whole unix’crsc/ The World-Person is a 
sort of Demiurge or#the Lower Absolute of Sankara, that comes 
midway betweem the higher Absolute and the world. In the 
l aittariya, the world is regarded as an emanation from ttuj Alman.7 
In the Svetdsvatara, Lsvara or God is said to be the creator of 
the world. ^ In thr* emanation theory, we have roots of the later 
parindmavada, that the world is due to the transformation of the 
Brahman. 

Professor Ranade, writes that the idea of Non-Being in the 
Cheindogya later became the void of Buddhism. 9 The roots of 
Saivism are found in the Svetdsvatara, which identities the source 
of the^world with Rudra-J^rva, A j^assage in the of 

two souls which enjoy the fruits of action^ but which €ire different 
from each other like light and shade. A^xissage in the Mundaka 
tells us that there are two birds sitting on the .same tree, but only 

' II, 7. 2 HI, #>9, 1-3. 3 VI, 2, 1-4. 

S I, 4 , 1 - 4 . 1 , 1 , 3 , 7 IJ, I. 

9 A Constructive ^Survey of U panisadic Philosophy, p. 180. 
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one eats the fruits of the tree, while the other simply looks on.* 
These two passages are the Ipasis of the absolute difference betw^een 
the. jiva and the Brahman preached by Madhva. The roots of 
Ramanuja's Visistadvaita and the Bhedabheda of Bhaskara, etc., 
are found in the Svetdivatara. It j)ostulates three ultimate realities, 
God, the finite sotil, and the wwld, which together constitute the 
Brahman.^ The passages in support of Sankara are numerous. 
The Katha says that one who sees plurality goes from death to 
death, and so our mind should know that there is no difference. 3 
The Chdndogya points out that realitj^ is the Brahman and every- 
thing else is onty name and form, just as mud is the reality of 
of the pot, w^’liich is only name and form. 4 The Brhaddranyrd^a 
declares that everything in the world is the Atman. The same 
Upanisad declares that the Atman contains no duality between sub- 
ject and object, the perceivor and the }:)crceived/^ The Mundukya 
tells us that the Atman is non-dual, and is beyond the reach 
of our thought and senses. 7 The Brhadciranyaka,^ Katha, 9 and 
Mtindaka^^ describe it in negativi' terms. It is what is not gross 
and w^hat is not subtle, what is soundless and what touchless, 
what is unpointable and uAgraspablc, and so forth. The main 
trend of the Upanisads is to regard reality as the self or as 
residing in the self. The Svctdsvaiara speaks of it as residing in 
the mind [svacittastham) and also as residing in the self 
{dimastham) M » 

The Upanisads regard ultimate reality sometimes as immanent, 
sometimes as transceridcni, and sometimc?f> as both. The 
Svctdk}aiara says that it is present in fire, water, and in the 
whole universe.*^ The Chdndogyn compares it to salt dissolved 
in w^ater.*3 The Katha tells us thtd, just as the sun who is the eye 
of the universe is not touched In- the defects of our vision, the 
reality which is the soul of the world is unaffected by its defects.^ 
In this ])assage as w'ell as in tho'^^c w’hich are tlu' basis of Madhva's 
dualism, transcendence is declared. The 3^}ctdsvatura speaks also 
of both immanence and transcendence. *5 

Again, *Lhere are some passages wliich speak of the absolute 
identity of ‘the ]iva and the Brahman. The Mahavakyas or logia 
like laitvajuasiy^ ''TliaUthou art,” and ahambrainnusmiyj ”I am 
the Brahman,” olnu'ously mean identity. The Svddsvaiara com- 

» 111, I, i. 9 aiul \ z . MU 4, II. 4 1 1, 4, 

5 11, 4, 13-14. 11, 7 > 9- 8. 9 3^ 13. 

1, 1, 0. " VI, 1-1.:. n, 17. o Vl. 13, I. M 11, 5-11. 

*5 111, 14 . Chandogya, VI, 8 , 7 . *7 Brhadihafjyaka, i, 4 , 10 , 
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pares the finite self to a swan going round and round on a wheel, 
which becomes immortal when it identifies itself with the 
Brahman. I The Mundaka tells us that, just as a spider produces 
a web out of itself? the Brahman does the world.* The same 
Upanisad gives other comparisons. It says that, just as sparks 
come out of fire, so does the world out of the B«ahman,3 and just 
as the rivers flow into, and disappear in the sea, the knower of 
the Brahman does in it. 

The Upanisads contain the roots of ^he doctrine of Maya later 
developed by Sankara. The Kaiha speaks of avidyd, and compares 
those who are in it to the blind led by the blinci.4 The Mundaka 
tells us that he who knows that the Supreme Person is the world, 
can untie the knot of avidyd^ The Chdndogya differentiates 
between vidyCi and avidya, and praises the former.^ The 
Svetdsvatara speaks of the world as Maya in the sense of illusion,? 
but the same Upanisad sometimes identifies Maya with Prakrti.^ 
It uses the word Maya in the sense also of j^ower, especially the 
power of t^he magician.9 In the Brhaddrdnyaka also, we come 
across the^^^Tjrd in the sense of magical power. 

It is to reconcile the^e conflicting views and slatemcnts that 
Badarayana wrote his Byahmasiliras, and J^aiikara, Ramfinuja 
and others their commentaries. Wo easily set' that all the later ' 
Vedantic syst('ms are to be found in the l^panisads in germ, even 
Sankara’s doctrine of Maya. As Professor Ranadc sa^-^s, the 
doctrine of Maya is neither a fabricaticjii of Sankara, nor merely 
the outcome of Bhddhistic nihilism, nor found full-fledged in the 
Upanisads, The U])anisads felt the mystery of creation, the 
inexplicability of the world. They saw that the world cannot be 
real at the level of the Brahman. And what they felt and saw 
they expressed in their own way. Their ideas are given a vSys- 
tematic form by Sankara and his followers. But on one peunt all 
the Upanisads are almost unanimous, namely, that ultimate 
reality is of the natur^ of Self-consciousness.^^ 

' j, 0 “ I, I, 7 3 If, I, I. i. 2, 5. If, 1, 10. 1 , I, 10. 

7 I, If). 'I'cnyabhidhydfidi vojandi tatvabhdvdl bhuvascdnle vi>ix;umd\*iinivftti. 

^ W, 1C). lUdydm la prakriim vidydt mdytnam tu mahesvaram. ^ 

9 IV, f). .Ismdii mdyi srjatp viivametal, Imnnn cCityo nidyayd samnmddhah. 

II, I >, 9 Jndro mdydbhi fmru) npa iyatc. ^ 

“ bcI(-cofiscK)usiicss means dtmajndna and not ahankara. 
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III 

ROLE' OF THE ^RUTI 

One great difficulty in appreciating the idoa^lism of the vedantins 
is their frequent refercjicc to the Sruti as the final authority. The 
superficial readey: may ‘think that they arc not rational but 
dogmatic, in that they treat the Scriptures as the final authority 
and give inference and perception only a secondary place. As 
their ideal is not obtained by a consideration of the actual but 
ex cathedra given by the Scripture, it appears more* like the God 
of positii’e religicm than like the Absolute of philosophy. Hence 
it may be thought that their philosophy is neither realism jior 
idealism, but a sort of dogmatism based on revelation. But to 
take such a view of them is to be unfair to them. True, there is 
much of the schoListic in their writings. But though the teachings 
of the Scriptures arc acce])ted as infallible with regard to the 
nature of the ultimate reality, those teachings are supported by 
elaborate leasonings of their own, which are not always to be 
found in tlu‘ I'panisads. In their commentaries, each of the 
vedantins attacks all th(^ 4)t]iers’ views including ‘jainism and 
Buddhism; and th(' arguments advanced against these latter two 
arc not quotation's from the Vpanisads, but logical arguments. 
And these arguments give us the? clue to the rationality under- 
Iving th('ir interpn^tatn^ns of the U])anisa(Is. Herr we can find 
the logical structure of their s^^^teIrlS, \vjiich can stand even 
without the Ifpani'^ad^. A'-v I have said eisevdicTe,^ we have to 
understand the aujliorily of the !>ruti as the infalli]>ility of the 
higher intuition. 


IV 

SANKARA’S ADVAITA Till: Kl sOLT OF NORMATIVE 
(ON SIDE RATIONS 

Many scholars are of opinion tliat Sankara’s Advaita is epis- 
temological. Tlie fre(iuent utteranci'^lhat everything is tr^anas or 
mind,- the* theory of/)qe of the schools of the Advaita that 
creation is perceptiorj^t and th(‘ constant reference to rajju- 
sarpabhrdnli or the illusion of the snake in the rope* may lend 
support to tliis view. Further. Sankara begins his commentary 
on the Brahmasutras w^ith the statemeilt that the world is 
* Thought and Reality, p. 272. ^ ^arvam mana eva. » 3 Dr^^isrstiudda, 
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adhyasta or superimposed on the Brahman/ and that this super- 
imposition is unreal. The nature of the Brahman is consciousness 
{chiddtmaka) ] and it is the only reality. But if we analyse fhe 
strands of Sankara's thought as pure philosophy without accepting 
the truth of the Brahman from the llpanisads or Sruii, we can 
see that his idealism is based, not on epistemological, but on 
normative considerations. Sankara accepted the truth of the 
Brahman from the llpanisads; and having done so, he felt that 
the world has to be explained as Maya or superim]:)osition on the 
Brahman. That is, if once the Brahman is accepted as the truth, 
then its relation to the world must be, according to him, the 
saqie as that between the rope and the snake in illusion. Just 
as the snake is an illusion from the standpoint of the rope, the 
rope and what wc regard as the real world are an illusion from 
the standpoint of the Brahman. The significance of treating this 
world as illusion is that, just as the snake, in spite of being 
perceived as existing during illusion, is later known as noii- 
exi.stiiig even during the time of illusion and as, th(u*eforc, in no 
way affecting the existing rope, which is the truth unperceived 
during illusion, the world, if regardedtas illusion, in^pite of being 
perceived or experienced, in no way affects the eternal j>r(\sence 
of the Brahman. It vanishes the moment it is known, just as the 
snake disappears the n>oment the rope is discovered. The world 
is regarded as mithyd or illusion, as othei-wise, the advaitin 
thought, the eternal perfection of the Absolute cannot be saved. 
If it is real and forms pail of the Brahman, the Brahman must 
be undergoing the vicissitudes of the world. That tliis is the 
significance of Maya, and not that what we see is our imagination, 
is evident from the definitions of mithyd as given in Advuitasiddhi. 
The essence of all the definitions is that what is mithyd has the 
.same adhikaranu (locus) as that r)f its own absolute negation;- and 
not that it is imaginary. This definition is common to both the 
snake and the world in their relation to the rope and the Brahman 
respectively. The locus of the snake is the rope. But after the 
illusion^is gone, we say that-* the snake did not really clxist oven 
during illusion; we negate it in all the tferee tenses.- The snake 
is thus experienced on the same locus whoT-e its absolute negation, 
that is, ne.^ation in the three tenses, is experionc('d. The same is 

* Cp. A smatpratyayai^ocaYC vy^avini cidatmake yusmatpralyayagocavasya tadd- 
harmundm ca adhydsah tudiAparyayena vi^aytnah taddhavmdndm ca vt^aye adhydso 
mithyd iti bhaviium yuktah. 

» TYaikdlikdiyanikifhdvasamdnddhikaravatvam, 
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true of the world with reference to the Brahman. For when once 
the Brahman is known, it is known also that the Brahman is 
existing all along and that the world was not there really at all. 
Thus the v/orld is experienced on the same locus, namely, the 
Brahman, on which its absolute negation is experienced. The 
advaitin transfers only-* the logical relation found between the 
ro])e and Ihti snake to the Brahman and the world. But he does 
not tell us that, just as we can neglect the illusory snake as 
harmless, we can neglect the world and its values as useless. So 
long as th(‘ "'we/' lasts the world is of importance for us; only 
when the “we’' or the “I" becomes one with the Brahman, can 
we ignore the w^orld, just as we ignore the snake after the r^pe 
is seen, but nc'VTr before. That is w'hy the advaitin refuses to call 
even the snake an asat or non-existent, though he calls it mithyd. 
It is of fundamLiital importance for understanding the Advaita 
to note the difference between asai and miihyd, though the words 
are usc^d in the same semse in pojmlar language and some systems 
of Indian philosojdiy. Accoiding to th(‘ advaitin, it is tt^e imaginary 
that is asa/, while the illusory or whatever is perceived as existent, 
though later negated as in^i-existent, is ^nithya, THb imaginary, 
like the sky-flower and tlie horns of man, is not expex'ienced as 
existing. It is r^dmittedly non-existent. But the illusory is 
experienced as existing, and is later negated as not existing. The 
advaitin w'anted to express 1h(‘ relation betwxeen the Brahman 
and the world, and that relation he founc^ in empirical ilIu.sion, 
and thendore used th^’ w’<;rds hliruma and mH^hyil wdth reference 
to both. ^ 

It is im])ortant to define fieri' the njeaning of the wx)rds exis- 
t('nce, non-existence, etc., as used by the advaitin. For him, 
existence is the same as reality, and that identical with truth. 
Sattvd and safyam mean the same. But what is not existence or 
truth or reality is not merely absoluje non-existence or unreality. 
Unfi^rtunately, in popular language and many systems of philo- 
sophy, both Lidiaii and Euronc'an, whaf is other than the real 
is the uAreal; and that is merely wivdt is subjectivolj’^ meant or 
imagined. AlitJiyu is o^her than the reab; but still it is not asat 
or unreal. That is w'hjj^The advaitin says that it is anirvacamyaf 
which is exjdicabV'^ lunlher as sai nor as asat, neither fts both nor 
as neither. Hence when interpreting tlic Advaita in English, we 
are at a disadvantage for lack of a word* with the connotation 

« Siidfii-ihlatvani vd milhyiilviint. Sec p. 195. 
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of mithyd. We have been using the word unreal, which is very 
often misleading. Even the word illusion does not have this 
specific meaning in English. The word appearance may serve 
better; but it also is.very often confused with the word illusion, 
as when it is said that the serpent is an appearance of the rope. 
But whatever word we use, we should bear in euind the logical 
and ontological difference between mithyd and asat. 

Even in European philosophy, we find the need felt to distin- 
guish between three levels of reality; and so difference is made 
between reality, existence, and unreality. The world of phenomena 
is said to be existent; the so-callc^d ultimate reality is reality; and 
th(?^ imaginary, illusory, etc., is unreal. The three levels in the 
Advaita are sat, mithyd,^ and asat, Realitj^ in European philosophy 
is what is beyond all contradiction; but the advaitin would 
say that this is also existence or true existenc(L The existence of 
European philosophy is the mithyd of the advaitin. For the 
advaitin would say that whatev(T has contradictions within is 
mithyd, anebas it is existence that makes an idea contradictory 
or non-contjadictory existence is always beyond contradiction. 
Even European plnloso])lu‘rs do nob say that th^ phenomenal 
world is beyond contradictions. Yet they insist that ii is existence. 
But there is an inconsistency in tliis view. For what is existence? 
The jdionomenal world i-^ of course experienced by us. But is 
“to be experienced" the same as to exist ?ilf it i.s, then the illusory 
object must be D'ganVed as existing, which few^ Western thinkers 
accept. On this score, the illusory object and the phenomenal 
w'orld are nlike. If, on the* (AIkt hand, it is said that there is a 
contradiction in onr experience A the illusory object, which is 
once experienced as existing but later negated as not existing, 
then similar contradictions are present even in ihe phenomenal 
world, which are recognized even in W('stern philosoj)hy. If to 
be self-contradictory is not truth in one case, it is not so in the 
other. We have to search for something bi^yond contradictions 
in order to get at true existence. If what is beyond contradictious 
is realitv, then reality is truo existence. This is how the^advaitin 
would argue. As regards their contradict^ory nature, both the 
illusory object and th(‘ phenomcuial world in a similar position; 
and so the advaitin calls both mithyd, just as, an Western ]>hilo- 
sophy, Kant calls both phenomena and the illusory object 
appearance, though dcAtinguishing both. The advaitin also differ- 

This is cosmic milhyd, 
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entiates between the two, saying that the phenomenal world 
has pragmatic validity, while the illusory has none. It should, 
however, be noted that the differentia is not precise enough, as 
sometimes the illusory object too has influence on our practical 
life, and this is recognized even by the advaitin. No exact dif- 
ferentia is discovered even in Western philosophy. The* advaitin 
calls the illusory existence prdiibhdsikasattd or seeming existence, 
the phenomena vydvahdrikasattd or pragmatic existence, and the 
final truth pdramdrthikasattd or tnic existence. However, there 
is something of the pragmatic even in the illusory object, and 
hence a clearer differentiation between the two seems to be 
necessary. 

If now both the illusor}’ and phenomena arc self-contradictory 
and not true existence, then, so far as they arc contradictory, the 
advaitin seems to be right in calling tluirn both miihyd. And the 
practice of the Western philosophers of relegating the illusory 
to absolute non-existence seems to be logically and epistemo- 
logically unjustified. For, the non-existent or the a^qt is what is 
merely imaginary, and is ne\*er expcn(‘nced, unlike illusion, as 
existing. But illusion is dilieient kind of exfPP'iieiice from 
imagination. And as th( distinction between existence and what 
onl}-^ appears to l^e. existent has to be drawn trom the side of, 
and within the knowledge of existence, both these have to be 
treated as different fnvn non-existence or imaginary existence. 
None can deny that the object of illusiorv is experienced as an 
object, while the imaginary one is knowai to b^# purely subjective. 
None is afraid of tli^e king cobra, il imagined; but one is frightened, 
if it is an object of illusion. Thi" objects of imagination too may 
be called objects, as they are there before our minds. But so far 
as logic and epistemology are concerned, we do and have to draw 
a distinction between them on the one hand, and the (objects that 
WT ])erceive on the other. Otherwise . th(‘ two sciences will be 
deprived of their foundations; hir them, even the objects 

of imagination will be said to have exisfence. Hence the words 
true, rea4, and existent must uu^amthe same in logic and epis- 
temology. ffhesc twx:> j^civuces deal wuth true existence and false 
existence. And these fwo kinds of existence are differentiated 
within the sphera of things wfiich are experienced As existent. 
In this sphere, non-existence has no ;^flace. We never raise the 
question of the true or false ^existence of a man’s horn. Non- 
existence forms the limit below which the logic cannot go. It must 
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therefore be different from all those about which the question of 
true and false existence is put. 

It is evident from the discussion that, though Sankara's 
criterion of reality is obtained from epistemology, it is not the 
Berkeleyan criterion esse est percipi, and that to regard Sankara 
as a subjective idealist is therefore a •mistake. The fact that 
Sankara obtains his criterion from epistemology does not make 
his idealism epistemological. Philosophical thinking appears only 
to decide the nature of truth; and it is but natural that the 
difference between truth and falsity is suggested first in percep- 
tion. One therefore tries to find out the criterion or frame it there. 
If this is a sufftcient ground for treating Sankara’s idealism as 
epistemological, one may call it so; but one should notice that 
it is not of the Berkeleyan tjq)c. 

Further, unless the Brahman is known, we cannot treat the 
world as a superimposition upon it. In the illusion of the snake, 
the rope is known in the second act of cognition. The phenomenal 
world is gcmerally an object of perception. But the Brahman is not 
an object of perception. Therefore, the illusorincss of the world is 
not known byus after tli(' Brahman is known, whereas the illusori- 
ncss of the snake is known after the rope is known. A yogi w'ho 
can have an intuition of the Brahman may know the Brahman 
before he knows the illusoriness of tin* world. But philosophically 
considering, that is, if Sankara’s position is to be sapportc'd 
logically, it is fiom the illusoriness (if the w'orld that we have to 
argue the truth of 'the Brahman. For, if to be contradictory is to 
be false, then all the categories of the phenomenal WT)rld like 
cau.se, substance, etc., are contradictory and so false. This has 
been demonstrated not only by the advailin but also by Western 
philosophers likc^ Bradley. But w'hatever is contradictory and 
false must imply .something that is non-contradictory and lru(\ 
This something is the Absedute or the Brahman. Thus it is from 
the falsity of the phenomenal world that wt' proceed to the truth 
of the Brahman. But our idea of the falsity of the ];h(*nomenal 
wwld is not a re.sult of jierc'-'ption, but of normative^. ct?)nsidera- 
tions.^ We analyse our ideas of the world... and examine whether 
they arc sclf-consistent, or as Hegel puts if. wdiether their content 
correspond^) to their notion. No idea of the world do we find to be 
self-sufficient and self-explanatory. This innate inconsistency or 

^ Soc tlie author’s "Thu [Empirical and Noumunal 'Prutlis in Saiikara's lliilo- 
sophy." Pfocec dings • / the All-1 ndia Uncntal Oonfcrcntc, lOjy. 
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self-contradiction in the phenomenal world is the reason for our 
treating it as not real; for somehow we start with the criterion 
that the real must be self-consistent and not self-contradictory. 
Call it a prejudice or postulate, we feel that existence, which 
determines the consistency or inconsistency df our ideas, can never 
be self-contradictory. 

The criterion of truth is therefore normative, and the idea of 
the Brahman is obtained not epistemulogiccilly but normatively. 
But once the truth of the Brahman is admitted, the world of 
contradictions can be treated as a su})erimposition on the Brah- 
man, just as the snake is called a superimposition on the rope. 

V 

AN ADVAITA SUB-SCHOOL: CREATION AND l>ERCEPTION 

The theory that creation is y)erception belongs to one of the schools 
of the Advaita, and is not accepted by all. It is of two forms.* 
According to one form, both Ignorance. Avidya (Maya) and the world 
arc created by the mind of the jiva (individual) without the help of 
thesense organs and their cr^ntact witli external thin^j, in the same 
way as, irLdreains, mind creates its objects. But then the difficulty 
is felt of exj)laining how th(' jiva, who is a product of x\vidya, 
can create Avidya through his cognitive act. Hence according to 
the second form of the theory, it is maintained th.u the world of 
forms but not^the original Avidya is created by the jiva's per- 
ception. This theory corrc'ponds to Berkele>^'s doctrine esse est 
penipi. There is another variant of this theory. For it, perception 
is not the same as creation, but is simultaneous with creation. - 
But this view can hold true onl v' for tliose jivas which exyierience 
their idtTitity with the Brahman. And it can be held only when 
this identity is established, that is, when the tnith of the 
Brahman and its identity witlj the ji\'a are acknowledged, just as 
the world can be regaidc‘d as a suiierimposition on the Brahman 
only after the Brahman is known. Airf the ancient advaitins 
accepted tin* authoiity of the and took the Irnth of the 

Brahman for granted, they could waave out theories ai? to how 
the jivas and the world can come out of the Brahman. Wc shall 
later on discuss whetlier such aliempts are useful or» futile. But 

» Siddhuktti^fiiwasiD^craha, Vol. 11 , pp. 71-2. by S. S. Smynnarayana 

Sastri, publisliod by Ibt? ^ladras Dnivorsity ) 

2 I h masamayd vi^vasrstiriti . 
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philosophically or logically considering the problem, we can treat 
the view as an extreme form, not necessarily belonging to the 
essence of the Advaita. For even among the upholders of the 
view, some have felt the difficulty of treating Avidya as a psy- 
chic act of the jiva. Nor does the view that the esse of the world, 
and not 6f Avidj^a, is the perception of the jiva seem to be more 
reasonable; for if the world is the product of Avidya, or at least 
of Avidya also, then it cannot merely be the perception of the 
jiva. The view also that perception and creation are simultaneous 
cannot be better defended. Even on this view, subjectivism of the 
type that every object is as it appears to the perceiver, and the 
impossibility of communication between the jivas* cannot be 
avoided. 

Such difficulties as the above led some advaitins to the formula- 
tion of the oppo.site theory, namely, that perception is of the 
created. 'I'liis theory is called srstulrstwada^ The object seen is 
independent of perception and is therefore real. This is robust 
realism, and yvt in no way conflicts with the princijdes of the 
Advaita. For, in spile of its being real for the ]iva, the world 
vanishes whvn the Brahman is experituiccHl. It is^mly when wc 
start with a view like tliis that we can arrive logically at the idea 
of the Brahman l)y treating the rrilerion of non-contradiction as 
the norm. If we are to accept the previous view, our dependence 
on the Synli would be entire. But both \jews claim allegiance' to 
Sankara. Imr ndionaKspeculation, we must accept, the present, as 
otherwise the objects of the world havt* to be given the same 
status as those of illusion and dreams, all being created alike by 
mind; but then we cannot fornj our criterion, which must be 
based on the distinction Ix'tween the two. For, if th(* snako* and 
the rope are both alike, then thc'V would l:)e only tw'O different 
objects, and there can be no contreidiction between tli(un. Heie it 
cannot be objt^cled that, when there is conflict between two 
cognitions, both may b(‘ fal.se as in the casi* of the contraries. For 
then the principle that falsity impli(‘s truth, and non-existence 
existence- -which is fundamental to the Advaita and dilfcirentiates 
it from the Sunyavada of the Buddhists — could not,. have been 
obtained. The rope also may be an illusion, and .some crooked 
stick may be the reality. But this does not fa^lsify the principle 
that falsity implies truth. If falsity implies another falsity, and 
the second a third, then there would be no truth and so no falsity, 

5 ] hsli><ama>amayii t iivasr^hi iti, p 72 . 
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to Speak of paramdrtha or ultimate truth would be without 
basis and meaningless. From nowhere can we get its connotation. 
Nor will it be possible to maintain then that all these cognitions 
are equally false and that the Brahman only is the truth under- 
lying their falsity. For then the truth of the Brahman cahnot be 
obtained from rciasoning, but has to be fakem fur granted on the 
authority of the Sntli. If we are to proceed logically, the criterion 
must be framed at the empirical level itself; and it cannot be 
framed without accepting a reality like the rope. Complete 
reliance on the Sruti would segregate the advaitin from the rest 
of the philosophical world. 


VI 

DEFINITION OF THE BRAHMAN 

Ev(m the liyahnmsntras give a rational definition of the Brahman. 
The Brahman is said to be ll)e source, etc., of the world. ^ But then, 
is our interjiretation that it is the ht.al criterion of truth and is 
jT('su]>pose(l by th(' falsity of the world not true? That this 
int(‘rpretation alone is truefcan be dcmion^trated Ij^f the peculiar 
causality altribuU'd to the Biahman as understood by the 
advaitin. From tly ^nle (»f logic and epistemologv , the advaitins 
do dc'clare that the Brahman is the truth, and that it is non- 
contradiction or (d)(ldli\%itvam. liven from the side ut cosmology, 
it is said to be* occupying the ])Osition of the first cause and the 
necessary Ixung of the ,hird and fourth aiitiiiornies of Kant. Like 
Kant, the advaitin, if ' t ices all the dilTiculties connected with the 
idras of the hrst causi' and nesessary. being, and yet refuses to 
treat them as nuMvly vegulati\’( ideas. They c onstitute our world, 
because the Brahman is not merely the efficient cause, but also 
the material cause of the world. They exist; and the existence of 
the world is reallj' ihc essmee of th(‘ Brahman, that glimmers 
through phenomena. ()f course, they .ue^not two but one. But 
though wo understand the Brahman as both the material and 
efficient 1:ause, its causality should not be understood^ in the 
ordinary souse. If the Brahman is an efficient cause, is there any- 
thing beside it, which i%'to be moulded into the form of the world? 
If it is a material cause, does it undergo transformation in order 
to become the world? The advaitin can^ accept neither that there 
is a second to tlie Brahman nor that it is 1 parindnn and under- 

» JanmCiiiyasya yatah. 
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goes transformation. Therefore he propounds the doctrine of 
vivaria or causation without transformation.^ The Brahman is 
both kinds of cause; and yet his nature is unaffected by the 
process of causation.. Almost all other commentators maintain 
that the >vorld is a parindma or transformation of the Brahman; 
and when asked how it can retain its purity andmtegrity in spite 
of this transformation, they answer that the Brahman has a 
special power. Evidently, such an answer is not logical, and 
brings in the deux ex machina. But Jsafikara avoids it by formu- 
lating a new theory of causation. 

In spite of holding the vivaria view, the followers of Saiikara 
arw.not at one in explaining how the world has come out of the 
Brahman. As there is no second to the Brahman, somehow or 
oilier it itself must be the material of the universe. But how can 
it be the material if it is pure? The followers of Vivarana main- 
tain that the r(‘al cause of the world is the Brahman associated 
with Maya-; the author of Paddrthatatvanirnaya holds that both 
the Brahman and Maya are th(‘ material cause, but the world is 
the vivaria of the Brahman and the parindma of Maya; the 
author of Saitkscpasdrika holds that the Brahman fe the material 
cause, while Miiya is only a subsidiarj’ cause3; Vacaspatimisra 
says that, though Maya is an accessory, it ejoes not enter the 
effect; and the author of Siddhdntanmkidvali o[)ines that Maya 
only is the material cause. These differenc.^s of view arf^ of interest 
to us because they pn.yve the fruitlessness of the effort to under- 
stand how the w(/ild was created. It is a cjuestion tliat may be 
put, but is capable of no definite answer. Tha,t is why the author 
of Sanksepasdriraka says that e^xm the vivaria view is not the 
final. He tells us that there are thn^e w^ays of viewing the relation 
helwcen the Brahman and the world. The first views the world as 
the parindma or transformation of the Brahman. The last sees 
only the Brahman, and every duality is negated for it. Midway 
bctwcx'ii the two comes thc! vivaria view, which is a mixed view.* 
For vivaria is unreal transformation, and implies, like the highest 
view, Hjat the world is nofreal, and, like the lowest, *that thc 

* ThcTo arc three definitions of vivaria, Vashmah latsamahattako anyathdhhdvah 
parindmah iac}a^.amasatidko vivaria iti 7 >d, hdr* nasalaksano anyaihdhhdvah 
panndmah tahvilaksanu vivaria iti vd, kdrdndhhinnum kdryam parindmah iadbhedam 
vinaiva iadvyatirckena durvacam kdryam vivaria %li vd. See SiddhdntaUia sangraha^ 
p. ro. 

’ SiddJidntale< usangrahu,^). lo. 3 Ilud,, p. 12, Dvdrukcnanam. 

4 Vydmtsradriflih^ Vol. H, p. 53. (Edited by Bhau Sastri Vazhe, Benan'S, 
Haridas Gupta and Co.) 
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world is a transformation of the Brahman. This shows that what 
we ordinarily take as the causality or the creativity of the Brah- 
man is really not what we generally understand by the terms. 
Yet the idea of the Braliman cannot be cjispensed with, if an 
explanation of the world is to be given. If an ultimate priilciple of 
the world is to be positi^d, it cannot be' the Prakrti of the Sah- 
khya, or the atom or Isvara of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. Prakiti is 
non-sensient, and so cannot create sensient beings. The concep- 
tion of the atoms is self-contradictory, a.> they are conceived to be 
without dimensions; and it is understandable how such dimen- 
sionless units can come together and produce the world of dimen- 
sions. The Isvara of the Nyaya-Vaisesika is limited by the atoiys, 
etc. ; and his creation of hap])y and miserable beings out of them 
must be due to hatred and alfection, which eiiialitics render 
Isvara a finite bcang like ns.^ Hence the Brahman, whicli is con- 
scious and is the only reality, is the sok^ cause of the world 
Hatred and affection cannot be attrifmted to it, because the jiva 
is the sam(‘ as the Brahman and th(‘ Bra.hinan canned be said to 
hate any jlva, wlio is itself. Yet its causality is not what popular 
imagination ])ictures it to and ordinary und(‘i^candnig con- 
ceives it to be. \V(" have to say that it is the basic principle of our 
explcinati(jn of the; world. Yet should not understand it as a 
static iM'inciple like a geoinetiical concept. It must be much more 
than a lieiiristic princi]')ie, as it must be the sourci; <d the world. 
But v/e, cannot Aindc'istand what that more is with the helj') of the 
conc(‘pts of creation, i diisionnation, etc. That more is inexpli- 
cable. , 

\V(; arc sure of at k‘asl one Ih’^ig, naijiely, that tlie definition of 
the Brahman is not epistemolo ;ical. 'flie question is raised how 
the Brahman, who is nir^nna or qualiiyless, can be the cause, 
creator, etc., of the world; for to be a creator, cause, etc., are 
attributes. The same difficulty was telt by Kant in applying the 
categories of tlu' phenomenal world to what lies beyond them. 
But these qualities, says the advaitin, (k> not belong to the 
essential^nalure of tlu‘ l^rahman, which docs not really undergo 
transformaiion in the, creative process. Hence they are only 
accidents or clues that (bred our minds towards it. In the language 
of the advaitin, cj?eativity, etc., the marks or signs thJlt guide us 
towards the Brahman, are not its svaru^a or nature, but are only 
taUistJia or accidental. These marks do not express the Brahman’s 

‘ Set* iiaiiUara’s Gitnmentary on the DtahumsutraP, 11 , 2, 37. 
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essential nature, but are the marks with the help of which we 
know it; they are incidental to our understanding of it. The 
qualities of the Brahman do not logically follow from the nature 
of the Brahman; but. our thinking logically leads us to the Brah- 
man. The concepts through which we understand the Brahman 
are necessary for our understanding, but'’are noh^essenlial for the 
Brahman. And because they do not logically express its nature, 
they are said to be incidental 

But now, it can be maintained that these marks are his taiastha- 
laksanas or accidents, only it we can prove that the world is 
Maya, that is, not real like the Brahman and not organically 
rek'ted to it. For if it is real like the' Brahman, it must naturally 
be a parindnia or transformation of it; and as transformation 
affects the nature of the Brahman, creativity becomes its svarnpa- 
laksana, that is, a mark of its essential nature. But then, how are 
we to know that the world is Maya? We cannot answer, “Because 
creativity, etc., are only accidents.'’ For, then, our position would 
be that the world is Maya because creativity, etc., are accidents, 
and these are accidents because the world is Maya. But this 
a?iyonyilsrayct^\)r mutual de{)endence Of tlu' two id(%s is a fallacj^ 
in logic; and unless we accey)t from the Sruti that the Brahman 
without qualities is thi‘ only nnility, we canupt j^rovc that the 
definition that the Brahman is the creator, etc., of the world, is 
only a tatasthalaksana or a statement of accidents. But if W(^ are 
to proceed rationally;) wc‘ ha\'e to ])rovc that the “world is Maya 
first, and then cortidude that the marks are only accidents. And 
there is no dearth of indeptmcleiit arguments in, Sankara’s writings, 
especially in his criticisms of the rival theories, both orthodox 
and unorthodox, to show that the world is Maya. In the writings 
of Sriharsa, Chitsukha, and Madhusudana, thesi* arguments are 
given a precise form and are made (^>:])hcit. 'they are not abso- 
lutely new to Western philosophy. Sonu' of thcau are the same as 
those found in Plato, H/*gel, and Bradley. 

" vn 

MAYA 

If Maya moans the not-real, is it not of negative^ character? That 
is, is Avidya or Mayfi a bhuvapadurtlia or an abhavapadiirtha , a 
positive or a negative category? On this question, there is no 
difference of vie*w in the Advaita schools. All assert that it is 
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phdva or positive. The Siddhdntalesa does not mention differences 
of view on this point. Now, the Brahman too is positive. Evidently 
bhdxja or the positive is not the same as the sat or the existent in 
the Advaita. For the Brahman is both bhdva and sat] but Maya or 
Avidya, though bhdva, is not sat. So hhdva^ means what has objec- 
tivity, while what is not merely objective but also existent 

or real. Or wc may say that the world is only empirically posi- 
tive, and identify sat and bhdva. However, logically considering, 
Maya must be said to have a negath'c aspect as well. In the 
illusion of the snake; the snake is regarded as Maya after it is 
negated by the correct cognition, that is, by the cognition of the 
rope. We say that the snake is not the real thing. That is, it is 
what is other than the real thfmgh not the unreal. But unfor- 
tunately, as we have already pointed out, the wwd unreal in the 
])opular language is used to denote both the absolutely unreal 
and the object of illusion; while in the Advaita the two are 
different. However, to say that a thing is Maya is to say that it is 
contradictory or that it contains its own in'gation. ,Thc same is 
the meaning when we say that the world is Mfiya. But this un- 
reality of Maya is meaningful with reference lo axiirther, namely, 
the Brahman. Hence there ib diffenaicc between the Sunya of the 
Buddhist and thc^ Maya of the advaitin. The word Sunya has a 
double signilicance. It means the ndativity or the unreality of the 
world and its owm reality, though thi‘ ^unyavadin does not assert 
that the Sunya exists. Yet it is his paranylrthasaiya or ultimate 
reality. The w’^ord Ma>r. . though it means the iuireality or contra- 
dictoriness of the \^orld, does not mean its own reality. It does not 
signif}^ that it is the ultimate |nith. The question is put to the 
advaitin w'^hether Maya is real, in order to confront him with the 
dilemma that, if it is retd, then there is a second reality besides 
tlie Brahman, and, if it is not real, then the wwld which is 
Maya cannot be unreal, as the unreality of unreality must be 
leality. But the ad\aitiTi contendb that to say that the world is 
Maya docs not imply that Maya is the ultimate truth.- That the 
world is»Mriya means that it is tulj of contradictions. When we 
pronouncetsomething Jo be contradictory, we do so in thS light of 
the presupposed idcaj^of the non-contradictory. And the non- 
contradictcuy i.s difierent from the contradictory. TheKTore Maya 

cannot be the ultimate truth. But the ^unyavadin maintains that 

• % 

' l*rofcssor ihnyanna snygosts that hhdva may be interpreted as creativity, 

* See Adcaitasiddhi, pp. ioy ft 
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to say that the world is Sunya implies that 5unya is the final 
truth, for Sunya is the essence of the world. Thus J^unya both 
negates the reality of the world and affirms its own reality. Maya 
is not such a concept. That is why the advaitin insists that Maya 
has to be negated in order to realize the Brahman. This insistence 
of the advaitin shows that Maj-a does not imply .that the world is 
alread)^ negated, but only that it is contradictory and yet experi- 
enced. This is further proof that Mayii does not mean unreality 
like that of a hare/s horn. It is something that we confront and 
have to negate. The position of the ^unyavadin is that the world 
is full of contradiclions and therefore w^ilnya. But Sunya is both 
a conclusion from co.ntradictoriness and a synonym for it.^ But 
Maya is not a conclusion from contradictoriness, but is only its 
synonym. Hence a conclusion has to be drawn, that lliere is truth 
behind Maya, and that is the Brahman. 

The negation of IMaya, some advaitins say, is the sanu^ as the 
Brahman. Some others hold that it also is Maya or anirvacaniya , 
that is, it i.^ neither real, nor unreal, ne»r both, nor neither*. But 
Anandabodhacarya maintains that it is not anirvacamyu, which 
is the above fanr, but is of a fifth kuK-l.^ The reas^i for the lir.st 
view is that negation is ontc^logically identical with its basis, 
which is ]iosiuv(‘; and as th(‘ i>ositive ba>is 9 ! the iK'gation of 
Avidya is the ]3rahmari, the negation is identical with tlie Biah- 
man. The reason for the second view is that, if that negation is 
identical witli the Biehrnan, then just as th(' Brahman is eUeriial 
ihat negation too ftusI be (denial; and if it is eli'rnal, there is no 
ne ed of the knowledge of tin Brahman in order to destroy Avidya. 
And the rvn^ou for maintaining, tlie third vi(‘W is that, if this 
negation is Maya, llien just as Maya can have an end, then even 
the negation of Avidya, wliich means libtTation, will also have an 
(md. But no advaitin is pn^pared to believe that niukti or salva- 
tion can ever have an end. Yet the difieience betwee^n th(' views 
is not really fundamental; and even the first view can be (‘asily 
defendi'd by pointing out that the so-calh'd negation of Maya is 
not the negation of a real entity. The negation of a real entity on 
another real entity may give rise to the .difficulty punted out. 
Any number of illusory ()bjfK:ts can be jier,ceivcd and negated on 
areal object. The first view is practically the same as the second, 

' See the cbscussjons of ^;,n3'a in tlic i^linpiers on Idealism.** 

^ S'lddhanialciai.a^firaha, p. 107. Tins view really belongs to Vimiikt itman and 
not to Anandabodha^jSee Js(a^^.idU/it, p. 85 (G.O.S.). 
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as this negation, like Maya, is neither real nor unreal, and is 
identical with the Brahman only ontologically ; which means that 
negation too has no separate reality. The existence of the pheno- 
menal world is really the existence of tlie Braliman, that shines 
through the phenomenal wmld as its saitd*\ and, similajly, the 
existence of negation top is the existence of the Brahfnan. The 
objector to this view forgets that, for the Advaita, negodion 
lias no ontological validity. This point removes the force of the 
third objection also; for if negation as such has no ontological 
\'alidity, the cpiestion of its coming to an end does not arise. 


VIII 

CArSE OF THE WOK IT) 

Maya, as we have already noted, means the contradictoriness of 
the wwld. It is w^hat is other than the real. It is what is experi- 
enced on the same basis as that of its own negation, which means 
that it contains its own negation within itself. But in spite of its 
contradictoriness, does it i^jt spring from tlie Ih^gjiman? What 
other source can it have? Iherc is regally nothing besides the 
Brahman. Naturally the Brahman itself mus" be the source. 
Wliat then is its ndation to tin* Brahman? Though we know that 
the Brahman is the viyaria-kdrana, or the cau^e 'liat does not 
undergo transfprmation, oi the world, as spmehow^ the world, so 
long as wo are, exists with ihe Brahman^ tlie (luestion rises 

in our mind, What is the relation between the two, winch w’e are 
led to regard as existing together? 

At the very outsid, w’e may ooint out that the reasonableness 
of raising the question is dl.'^iJUtablo. The Brahman is the pre- 
sujqiosition of tlie world or Maya; and if this is all that we want 
to know by enquiring into the nature of tin? relation between the 
Iwo, our eiKjuiry has logical justification. But w’e hav e to note 
that though Maya ]iresup}>o.ses the Brahitian. the latter does not 
presuppose Maya. That is, the niation of presuppvisition is one- 
sided. But.whon we think of the .simultaneity of the Brahfnaii and 
Maya, w^e may think ol the presupposition as mutual. It is to 
warn us of such jpi mi.slake that the advaitin tells ias that the 
relation also betw'eeii the two is Maya. Tliat Is, the nature of the 
relation is self-contradictory, which mcfinsiLhat it is no relation as 
we generally understand that term. 
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But though logically Maya means contradictoriness, it is not 
simply dismissed as an unreality, but is given a cosmic signifi- 
cance by the advaitin. It is not merely a logical entity like the 
proposition of some of the contemporary systems of logic, or an 
abstract formula like' that of mathematics, but the universe itself. 
And some advaitins hold that it undergoes transformation like 
the Prakrti of the Sankhya and evolves the forms of the world. 
Others hold that, in conjunction with it, the Brahman forms the 
personal God Isvara, who, with Maya as his power or sakti, 
creates the world. He transforms his own sakti and makes it take 
on the forms of the world. Some who are more logical do not 
admit Ii^vara at all except as a sort of concession to popular 
refigion, and maintain that Maya is an inexj)licable entity which 
can be regarded neither as existent nor as non-existent. As it 
vanishes the moment the Brahman is (‘xpc rienced, it can have no 
relation to the Brahman; and so we need no 1 ('Xjdain the relation. 
Taking all these views and as]H'cts together, we may sum up the 
various significances of the term Maya in Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s words, ‘'(i) 'J'hat the world is not self-explanatory shows 
its phenomerK?.]. ^character, which is signified b^^ tiie word may a, 
(2) The problem of th(‘ relation betwviai the world and the Brah- 
man has meaning for us who admit the pure being of Brahman 
from the intuitive standjxnnt and demand an explanation of its 
relation to the world, which we sec fronpthe logical standpoint. 
We can never undensjand how the ultimate realily is related to 
the world of jdurality, since the two an* heterogimeous, and every 
attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehen.sibility 
is brought out by the term mdy/L (3) If the Brahman is to be 
viewed a.s the cause of tlu^ wru'ld, it is only in tlx- sense that the 
WDrld rests on Brahman, while the latter is in no way touched by 
it, and the world which rest'> (jn Brahman is called may a (4) The 
principle assumed to account for the apjiearance of Brahman as 
the world is also calltal mdyd. (5) If we confine our attention to 
the empirical world and (employ the dial('ctic of logic, W(^ got the 
conception of a perfect i)ersopality, Isvara, who has th(‘*})ower of 
self-expfession. This power or energy is ^called yndyd, (6) This 
energy of Isvara becomes transformed into^the u[)ddhis, or limita- 
tions, the unmanifested matter {avydkria prakrti), from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme 
subject Isvara develops ttte universe.*"' 

^vTndian Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 573-4. 
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If we anatyse these different significances, we find that the idea 
of Maya is utilized by the advaitin not only to get at the Brahman 
by ascending from th(i phehomenal world but also to explain the 
world by descending from the Brahman. The ascent to the Brah- 
man is of course logical. It is the non-contradictory presupposed 
by the contradictory, tlKi absolute presi>pposGd by the "relative, 
and truth presupposed by falsity; for anything is false only with 
reference to some truth, relative only with reference to an abso- 
lute, and contradictory only with reference to the non-contra- 
dictorJ^ In the case of the serpent, truth is known first and then 
llie stupent is declared to be false; while in the case of the 
noumenal truth, the contradictoriness of the world, and so its 
falsity, is known first, and truth is known later as implicitly 
present all along. Just as, in the perceptual illusion, the appear- 
ance of the serpent has its locus or adhikarana in th«^ rope, the 
world too, as an appearance, must have a locus in the Brahman. 
This ascent, we may even say, is a sort of deduction, just as 
Hogers dialectic is a deduction of tlu- Absolute from Ijie category 
of Being. But unlike Hegel’s dialectic, the descent from the 
Brahman is not l(.^gical, an^ can hardly be call^^W deduction. 
Neither the Brahman nor Maya has a logical structure. The 
formcT is the highest limit of our logic, just as absolute non-being 
is its low(‘st limit. Logic can point to the Brahman, but does not 
comprehend it. Like Kant's Supreme Ideal of Rearron, it is the 
final j)resuj)position of logic, and naturally^does not presuppose 
what ]u*esu])j)oses it. Y^t it is the foundation cfi which the whole 
superstructure of ll\e world rests, for it is the true existence or sat. 
The apparent existence of phenomenal^ things is due to the true 
existence of the Brahman shining through them* just as the 
existence of the snake in illusion is really the existence of the rope 
underlying it. Hence the Brahman constitutes the world, as 
without it the world cannot be experienced *as existent, Hereui 
lit‘s the difference between the Brahnum of Sankara and Kant’s 
Suiireme Ideal of Reason. Fron; tlie pure* Brahman nothing can 
be logically dc;diiced. Nothing can lie deduced from an ultimate 
presupposition. Nor cjtn we deduce from Maya the Various 
categories of the ])henojnenal \vorld. The nature of Maya is con- 
tradictory, and fram what is contradictory no deduction can be 
made. It may perhaps be thought that Maya could have been 
treated as the Non-Ego facing the Ego, ’and, as in Fichte's philo- 
sophy, some deduction of the world could havej3een made. But 
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the Brahman is pure and infinite, and it could not have faced 
anything opposing it. Maya vanishes at the level of the Brahman, 
and it is inconceivable how the Brahman could have faced it. 
The advaitin would say that Fichte artificially applied the two 
laws of thought, the law of identity and that of contradiction, to 
the Infinite or Transcendental Ego, and so wj^s able to deduce 
the Non-Ego. These two laws are the laws of thought, but the 
Transcendental Ego is the highest limit of thought and is not 
within it. Who is to apply these laws to the 'Franscendental Ego.^ 
It cannot be that Ego itself, for it faces at that level no opposi- 
tion, and so there is no need for the rise of these laws. If it is w^e, 
then it is the finite ego that applies the laws to the Infinite Ego; 
but the difficulty then is that, unless Ihe laws were already applied 
to the Infinite Ego, the finite ego itself would not have been. If it 
is said that the Infinite Ego itself a])plies the laws to itself through 
.sheer freedom, it is like saying that God created the world to 
enjoy Himself, that His creation is a play or llld, and so forth. But 
none of the;s(‘ statements amounts to a logical deduction of the 
world from the Brahman or the Absolute So even from Maya the 
nature of th(v?yorkl can hardl^^ be dc:^ucc‘d, I'liat ^ why, though, 
as regards the ascimt, all the advaita schools are at one, they 
differ from (^ach other in their accounts of tht' ].)rocess by which 
the world of tilings has come into bc'ing. WIkui it is asked, How 
can all the confiieting views be true? the SidcUulnlahiyidu says 
that only the non-dipility of the Brahman is the chief doctrine, 
and one can be inrdiliereiit to the rest. Yet they are incorporated 
by the scidra or phi]oso})hy, because* they .suit difierent int(‘llects 
in their .‘^carch of the ultimate Iruth.^ Henc(‘ every school of the 
Advaita refers with resjiect to the other schools, in spite of dif- 
ferences. 

IX 

AD nor niSTIXCTrON'S : AI.\VA and AVID^^^, isvaka, 
SAKSI, jIVA \M), TIU-: nRAIIM\N; ONM'-XI'SS AND 

PLURAL! JY or THi: JJVAS 

*■ 

In the 'process of descent, therefore, we are beyond philosophical 
reasoning, and an^ in the sjihere, we may say, of Yoga or the ]irac- 

* AdviHyof'^mataivam hi pracihdnam phalaraivut, Agfiutaivcicxa prameyam 
£di>tra^ya. Jivcsvarav'ihhd^iudihalpanristu purusaintddhiniiitruprabJiavd a pi sdstret^a 
anudyante tutoaj'hanopayogtivdt. Anti tlic Hrhaddntnyakaodriiku of Siircsvara is 
quoted htTe. VayCi yayd hhkvei pumsdnt vyufpatti pyatvagdlmani, sd saiva prakriyd 
jneyd sddhvj sd ca vyavaJhitd, pp. 3n~j. (Krlilcd by le C. Divanji, Oriental 
Instiinie, 
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ticc of meditation and even popular religion. And no one of the 
accounts of the process of descent is completely satisfactory by 
itself. All conflict with each other, and though each tries to be 
self-consistent, it satisfies only a particular demand of reason or 
rather of the heart. Thus the distinctions between the Bmhman^ 
Uvara, Kutastha*or Sak.si (Witness), and-jiva, between Maya and 
Avidya, and betwcien the powcTs of these, the Viksepasakfi (Pro- 
jecting Power) and the Avaranasakti (Concealing Power), are all 
more or less ad hoc distinctions, which, if made from one point of 
view, may be ignon'd from anotlier. We have already noted that 
some hold that the Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
somr- ihnt it is the vivarlakctyanu and Maya iho pariiidmikaramz, 
some', that the Brahman is \ho main material cause and Maya 
only secondary, and some that Maya alone is the material cause. 
We have said that liiis (jnestion should not havT been raised, as 
th(' Brahman is not die cause of the world in the sense in which 
w(' uiidcTstand the W(.)rd. One simple leason for dismissing the 
(jiK'.stion as as('loss ih dial the lhahman, as it is b^wanid time, 
could n(3t have worked in tiim\ whedier as a material cause or an 
ellicienL cause. Ihil e\'eiy in tlie univL.r^i;^iust work in 

tim(\ It is considerations like Lhe^' that made Kant assert that 
tlie apidication tho categorio^ of our uiider.danding to the 
noumena ends in antinomies, and creates the illusions of reason. 
The deductions from iJie transcendental, like the accounts of 
ciealion, can la* onlv semblances of rea-^onngg, because no reason- 
ifjg is possible tliore. en d we tliin). ol tho transcendental ideal, 
not as Crod or creator, iait as reason or ground, we cannot deduce, 
except through mv'ths and me *ipli(ji:-.j the world of phenomena 
from it, because* we can under tand it (nily as the’ultimate pre- 
siijipositioR of the world and not as presn]^posing the world. The 
ad hoc distinctions made by the advaiiins are tlierefore of interest 
to us, only in that IIk’V show tiiat, wtiilo sonV* satisfy our under- 
standing ill some ways, otheis salisiy it in others; and final 
reconciliation iietween tliem cai. l -e made only by saying that one 
can be rtidilieront to all uf them, .for tlie distinctions too like 
Maya are mntlier real ^ipr unnxil. 

Tlie logical significai],ce of both Alaya and Avidya is the same, 
lhat is why the ^wo WDrds are used as synonyms by some like 
the author of Sanksepasilriraka. But according to Pmkaidrthavi- 
varana, the parts of Maya are called AviSyas. For Tatvaviveka, 
Maya and Avidj'fi are the two forms of Mulajwakrti or original 
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matter, which has three Gunas, Satva, Rajas, and Tamas.^ Mula- 
prakrti with Satva predominating is Maya, and with Satva over- 
powered by Rajas and Tamas is Avidya. Others say that Mula- 
prakrti has two kinds of power. By one it screens or obscures 
truth, and by the other it creates or projects the illusory object. 
For instance, in the illusion of the snake, thg rope has to be 
screened and the snake has to be created or projected. This snake 
certainly is not the snake seen somewhere else and remembered, 
for a remembered snake cannot terrify us. That is why even 
Sankara's definition, which is not definitely logical but is psycho- 
logical as well, and which runs that adhydsa (illusion) is the 
apj)earance of a previously seen thing in another place and is of 
the form of remembrance, is made definitely logical by the later 
advaitins by omitting the reference to remembrance. Hence the 
snake seen in illusion is inexplicable and new, and is thought to 
be projected by the projective power of Mulaprakrti. This Mula- 
prakrti as projective or creative is Maya, and as screening or 
obscuring i^ Avidya. 

The question whether Maya is one or man}'' is also raised. 
Some say tha4^ as it is inexplicabh*, ttat is, not logicalTit may be 
regarded as one or many indifferently. F'or instance, Madhavfi- 
carya in his Sarvadarsanasangraha, while critic^izing the Sfuikhya 
conception of Prakrfi, which, as one, in\a)lves the liberation of all 
jivas when one jiva is liberated on Prakrti's ceasing to be active, 
says that this difficulty does not arise in the Advaita as Maya 
can be both one and many. 3 Some say that Maya is one and is the 
upadhi or adjunct of Isvara, while the Avidya^j are many and arc 
the upddhis or adjuncts of the jivas. Some hold that Maya is one 
and this oneifess, when a jIva is liberated, does not entail the 
liberation of the other jivas, just as a universal, which is present 
in all particulars, does not imply the destruction of all tlie rest 
when one particular'is destroyexl.4 But some others hold that, as 
the Avidyas are many, when one jiva is liberated on the destruc- 
tion of one Avidya, th*c other Avidyas keep the other jiva^ in 
bondage. These views only sli/>w the fruitlcssncss of attempting to 
bring in^o the moulds of logic what is adiryttcdly alogkal. 

* Satva, and Tarnas are fjcnerally translated bx the words Gorulness, 

Activity, and Darkness. 

* Stddhdntabindii, p. 26. Sankara's definition is Smyiirupah paYaiyapHYva- 
drstdvabhdsah. Jn its modirfed A'lrin, it is Paratra pardvabhdsah or miUiydvashi- 
sambheddvabhdsah. 

3 Pp, 143-4. For all these views, sec Stddhdntalesasangraha, pp. 21 ff. 
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Similarly, between the jivas and the Brahman two other 
principles are distinguished, namely, I^vara (God) and Saksi 
(Witness). Some advaitins ‘have no place for Isvara, for they say 
that somehow the Brahman itself, as the Drafimasutras define it, 
must be the creator of the world without itself being affected by 
the process of creation. But .some, trying to make the process of 
creation more conceivable, and unable to understand how the 
pure Brahman can be the creator, say that the Brahman in con- 
junction with Maya becomes livara, who, like the Logos or 
Demiurge in Western philosophy, is the creator of the world. But 
this really does not solve the difficulty: for the conjunction or 
e.o-operation of the Brahman with Maya is as inconceivable as the 
creativity of the pure Brahman. And we may as well accept the 
first view, whicli does not unnecessarily posit the second entity, 
Isvara. Now, below Isvara and above the jiva comes the Sak§i, 
also called Kutastha. Isvara is the lord of the universe, but the 
Saksi is the bare witness of the jIva and his actic'us. Naturally as 
a witness, it is unaffected liy the latter ' According t^o Kaiimudi, 
the Saksi is a form of Isvara, and follows unaffected the jiva and 
his actions. But some say»that jiva himself, iri the role of the 
witness of ins f)wn actions, is Saksi, and that there is no other 
Saksi besides the jiva. Sonu' liold that this Saksi is different for 
each jiva, w'hile others hold that it is the same for all. 

Then eventually is discussed the relation between the Brahman. 
Isvara, Saksi, cWid jiva. The Brahman is by.itself pure conscious- 
ness and Iiecomes Isvara vhen conjoined with Maya. But what is 
the nature of this, conjunction? On this point also there are 
different views. Similarly, on th<f relation between Isvara and the 
jiva also thei'e is no unanimity. On the.se points there are three 
main views, the fihhascmida or the apjiearance view, the prati- 
binihavtidd or lhi“ reflection view, and the avacchedavdihi or the 
limitation view. According to Sures\ aracitrya, the Brahman 
screened by Avidya appears as Saksi, andt screened by Buddhi or 
intellect appears as the jiva.i Saksi, atcording to this view, 
occupies*thc place of Isvara ano 4s one for all. According to 
Prakuturthavivarana, Ij^vara is the reflection of the Brattman in 
Maya, and the jiva is, the reflection of the same Brahman in 
Avidya, which is o»ily a part of Maya. It is difficult to s-ny whether 
Isvara is the whole of which the jivas are the parts. For it is not 

* ScD Suhlhuntiilfia^au'ifahi', pp. 3- 

* For all those theories see SuidhUftidlfSii and Sidd^iftfdbindtt. 
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maintained that the reflection of the Brahman in M^ya as a whole 
is constituted by the reflections of the same in the different parts 
of Maya. For the author of Tattvaviveka, the reflection of the 
Brahman in the Satva aspect of Mulaprakrti is Isvara, and the 
reflection in the Rajas and Tamas aspects of the same is jiva. The 
author of Sanksepasanraka holds that tli(‘ reflection in Avidya is 
Isvara, and the reflection in the antahkarana or mind is jlva.^ All 
these are reflection theories. The author of ( itradipa maintains 
that the Brahmjin is pure conscioui^ness not limited by Maya, 
Isvara is the same reflected in the impressions left in Maya l)y the 
intellects [buddis] of the jivas, Kiitastha is the jHire consciousness 
limited b}^ the ^^ro^s and subtle bodies of the jiva, and jiva is the 
reflection of the mind posited in Kutastha. This view is evidently 
a mixture of the reflection and the limitation theories. Some 
followers of the Vivayana do not accc'pt that both Isvara and jiva 
are reflections, but that jiva onlj’ is reflection and Isvara is the 
prototype of that reflection.- The diflerence bidweim a j^rototype 
and an original is that the original Brahman, as j)ure, ('anno! be 
I'eflected; yet jh'a as a reflection must have a j^rototype, and 
Isvara serves^as that ].)r()totype, Isvara is coiic('iv(fl with ndej- 
ence to the jiva, and the Brahman is witliout that reference. 

But some* find il difhcult to undiTstaiul how the,* formless 
Brahman can hv reflected in Mri 3 'a. Hence* tlu'y advocate* the 
limitation view, Maya, though not rea],Jnnits the nature of the 
infinite Brahmaii, and llu* jiva is thus (obtained. And what is ruT 
so limited is Is\'aia. This view seems to be that oi Vacasj^ati. 
Sidd/uhitabindu gi\es the* view more* de fiiiiielv. The* Brahman, as 
the object of Avielya, is I.-vara ^ukI, as tlu* dsniya or the ie)cus of 
the same, is the jiva. As a l(>e’us, tluj jiva is liniiU'd or c'haiaclcriza d 
by Axidjvi, just as tlie- colour of a Hung becoiiK'S the* eharactt‘r or 
mark of that thing. But Isvara, as the olfle'ct of Avie]\a, is not so 
limited; for Avidya is ignoranex*, anel the* obje'cl efl ignoiaiice is ne)t 
limited or characterizt el by it. 

But there are some who acce-j)t now- of the* above vie*vvs. They 
sa\^ that the Jh nhman and the* jiva are the* same. Oiiljg the funner 
fe)rgets''its true* nature and so re*garels itseflf as finite; but the 
moment the jiva knews his true nature, he* beconuvs the Brahman, 
This view is the finally true view. For, it i.s, of the essence of 
Maya that it is reuK^ved by exi)(‘ri(‘nce or reaHzati()n.3 Anel what- 

* DhiVnianu^^u. ^ '1 Ik* ])int(jly},t* is callc'd 

3 Cj» J'hdr* mnariyatvam nnihyuti am. 
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ever is so removed cannot be ultimately real. But because this 
Maya is experienced in spite of its not being real, attempts are 
made to understand through what relation tj the Brahman it 
creates the finite minds. But in these attempts, concepts and 
images of our ordinary experience have to bc*translated to higher 
levels; and so no 'sonceplor image can be found to be satisfactory. 
For instance, even the limitation or characterization theory has 
its own defects. F^or how can the Brahman, which is pure and 
formless, be limited by Maya? It it is said that the so-called 
limitation too is not real, then tliis theory enjoys no special 
advantage over the reflection theory. Ev(Tl according to this 
theory, the reflection is not ultimately real. Nor has the appear- 
ance theory, which seems to be vulnerable than most others, 
satisfied all the advaitins. For sfime felt that, if the jiva and the 
world are a mere ai)pearance, then the effort tc) attain lilxTation 
by the experience of the Brahman nc-ed not be real. Nay, even 
the refl<"ctioii theory is rejcctt*d for the same rca.-^on; and in order 
to think of the jiva as real, the limitation theory is accepted. ^ 

If essentially tli(^ Brahman and the jiva arc identical, as the 
consciousiK^ss that is reflefted or limited is the further 

question is raistnl, arc' the jivas many or one? Many advaitins 
hold that the jlva'^ arc many, and that only Is\ara, whether as 
the Lord or the Srik.si, is one. Some eve n of those who hold that 
Maya or Avidya is one,* main lain the plurality of the jivas; for 
Maya is of a contradictory nature, and any inconsistency in their 
position is easily accouined for by invoking its«iid. But there is a 
school of the Advaij^a fcjr which the jiva is one.- Some upholders 
of this view maintain that the kody also of this jiva is one, and 
the plurality of bodies we pcTcci'. e is like the ];Iuralfty in dreams. 
Some others say that there is only one chief jiva called ffiranya- 
garbha, and that the many are his reflections; while some others 
think that, tliough tlic' ji\'a is one. his bodies' are many, and the 
seeming plurality of the jivas is due' to tlie plurality of the bodies. 
Evidently, these views arose t(‘ . mphasi!!:e tlu' one-ness of the 
BrahnicinP; and we can easily scm' JkU the one true jiva of these 
views practically corre‘ij>pnds to the isvara of some of thfc above 
views. When these vie\’'^ are compared, their diiferences come to 
be mostly those ofr terminology. 

There are other minor c^littereiices between the schools of the 
Advaita; but they cannot be dealt with here. Even the differences 

* Siddhuniale iasan^raha, p. 03. * Ihidk, pp. 20 fi. 
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that have been referred to, cannot be said to have been discussed; 
for the various bearings which these differences have on the other 
problems of the Advaita could not be treated. Our aim in refer- 
ring to those views is to show that attempts of descending from 
the Absolute, like the accounts of creation, can be many, and will 
be foun(J to be unreasonable at some p«int or other. Our reason 
can go fiom Maya to the Absolute, but it ends at the very fringe 
of the latter. To understand the descent, therefore, is beyond the 
powers of reason. It can direct us from the world to God, but not 
from God to the world. 


X 

LOCUS OF MAYA 

Even the question whether Mfiya is brahma $r ay a or jivdsraya, 
that is, whether it resides in the Brahman or the ji\ a, should not 
have beem raised jdiilosojdiically. It assum(‘d inq^ort arice not 
probably wjthin the advaitin’s fold, but because the critic.^ of the 
Advaita pressed it. For if it is said that it r(*sid(^s in the Brahman 
the question asked, How can thc*tiBrahinan, wh^ is ]^ur(' anti 
without a second, be a locus of something? If, on tlu' f)ther hand, 
it is maintained that it resides in the jiva, it js asked how there 
can be a jiva for Maya to reside in before Maya itst lf creatt's 
him? It is thought that on both alternativ'cs the advaitin is non- 
plussed. And the arjvaitins themselves blindh^ •‘Committed the 
mistake of holding either alternative. The author of Sahkse- 
pasdrlrika holds that Maya or Avidya is brfihmdsraya,'^ that it 
resides in the Brahman. F^or is not the rope the locus (jf the 
serpent in illtision? If so, the locus of Avidya too must be the 
Brahman. For, just as after the knowledge of the rope the serpent 
di.sappears, upon the knowledge of the Brahman thc.‘ world 
vanishes. But the author of Siddhdntahindu tells us that Avidya 
can only he jivdsraya , that it resides in the jiva, for the Brahman 
which is pure cannot hb th(' locus of anything. But to discuss this 
question, concerning what tKinscends our thought, is hatile. We 
know that the jiva is a product of Maya. So Maya'^ enters the 
constitution of the jiva. If this is the sairie as saying that Maya 
resides in <.he jiva, we may think so. But if it means that the jiva 
must exist first before he can be the locus of Maya, then he cannot 
exist at all. All that w*e can say is that, when the jiva analyses his 

» Vol. II, p. 105. 
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own nature, he finds that it is Maya, which presupposes the truth 
of the Brahman. But ho can never answer how Maya came into 
being, and how it could have been before his own existence. All 
that transcends his thought. The question arises because of the 
prejudice of reason to account even for the*unaccountab,le. And 
in spite of declaring th.'jt Maya is unaccountable, sorrie of the 
advaitius themselves fall a prey to this prejudice. 

XI 

IDENTITY BETWEEN THE BRAHMAN AND THE jIVA 

There is another important aspect of the Advaita, namely, the 
identity or non-differenea* of the Brahman and the jiva. This 
point has already been incidentally referred to, though not dis- 
cussed. But to piove it from what has already been .->aid is not 
difficult. If the Brahman is the sole reality, the nature of every- 
thing must essentially be the Brahman. That is. eveiydhing 
finite is nihsvabhdvu, without it'- own nature, as the ^unyavadins 
say. Of course tlie advaitin difiers from the Sunyavadin by main- 
taining that, because nothiis^ jiosse^ses its own nat^ire, its nature 
is the Brahman, while the ishnyavadin simply stops at ni/isva- 
bhiiviitd or naturelessness. Now, if ei’erything is the Brahman, the 
jiva must also be the Brahman, as the jiva’s own nature, like 
that of everyihing else, js not real. Sankara accepts the identity 
of the two from the with which he grammatically wrestles 

in order to e.xtract Iron it ihe nwauing of ide^itity. As the later 
advaitins have clarified it, this identity means the negation of 
diffenmee and not the identit\. which can be understood only 
with referi'iice to diflerence. Beciuse of the identity of the Brah- 
man and tin; jiva, Sankara’s statement that what falls within the 
range of the object is a .superimi'osition on what falls within the 
range of tin' subject, is interpreted as subjective idealism. To 
remove this misconce])titin, it had onl}' to be pointed out that the 
subject, which finds itself confronted bV an object, is also a 
superimnDsition on the Brahman l^e the object, hor instance, 
Citradipa vjews the jiv;a, experienced as the l,_as a supefimposi- 
tion on the Saksi. Thus* even the view that Isvara is a super- 
imj)osition on the Brahman, the .Siiksi on T.svara, and jiva on 
the Saksi, cannot be a wrong interpretation of the Advaita. 
Even in some extremu' forms of the Adt-ait^ which have no place 
for Isvara and Saksi, and for which there is no difference between 
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the subject and the object, the jiva is certainly not the final 
truth. The identity, on any of these views, is not the identity of 
the Brahman with the jIva as such, but with the jiva without his 
finitude. 

Thoiigh Sankara Accepts the identity from the Sniti, he has, as 
we said'', to defend his, position by refuting riyal theories. It is 
here that w'c find rational proofs for the identity. For if the jiva 
is different from the Brahman, then there would be two realities. 
And none maintains that jiva is infinite. But finitude implies 
dependence and therefore nihsvahhcmitd, or absence of own 
nature — which moans that the jiva cannot be real. Hence the 
tru(' nature of the jiva must bo the Brahman. 

Yet more importance is given to the jiva than to matter by 
the Advaita; for, according to it, reality is asmatpratyayagocara, 
that is, reality is like the I. Tlie nature of the Brahman is con- 
sciousness, which is found only in the jiva and not in matter or 
object. The conscious nature of the Brahman too nt‘cd not be 
accepted rneiely from the !>rnli. Jsankara contends that the cause 
of the world cannot be mere unconscious matter, because the 
Brnhman mu^t be the sole caus(‘ of,ijthe world, tlnft is, both the 
efficient and the mati rial. As no efliciemt cause can be* insensient 
orjada, the Brahman must be conscious. Sankara does not advance 
the argument that matter which is insensient cannot ]:)roduce 
mind wdiich is consciousness. H(; says in the world, we si'e 
that from the sensient human body inseaisient things, like hair 
and nails, born and from instarsienl roltim matter, like cow^- 
dning, etc., insects and w'omis, which are sensient, are born.^ But 
he tells as that ])ure matter by itself cannot plan out creation, 
and so needs- tlie heljr of consciousness. Nor can we say that the 
cause of the world is tw’0-f(Jd, both matter and cotisciousntss. 
The Brahman alone must be the raus(% as otherwise matter may 
not conform to it^ activity. Therefcu'c we have to admit that it is 
conscious. This is th(‘ basic arguriKTit of J^aiikara against the 
Safikln a theory of Pra'krti. 

Now that the nature of ihp Biahman is shown to bo <,'onscious- 
ness, it' should be treated as more akin to the jiva lha.n to matter. 
IIe!ic(‘, if the Ibahriian as the ideal is to be realized, it is to be 
realized o^rly within the jiva and not witnin u,iatt(T. 

* Uni/miahiVnibha^va, JT, i, 6. 
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XII 

^ANKARA AND LOGIC! FJNAL FORM OF THE ADVAITA AS 

R E C O N STR U C TE D ^ 

It may be said that Saiikara very oftcH, in his commentary, con- 
demns tcirka or re^isoningt and our att(',mpt to base the Advaita 
on reasoning without the support of the Sruti would be a iiiis- 
interpretation. For instance, while criticizing the above Sahkhya 
theory, he says that the cause of th(‘ world, the Brahman, cannot 
be seen because it has no form; it cannot hi: inferred because it 
has no mark or charac ter; therefore it can be known only from 
the SruH. But what lut understands by infcTcnce is of the form 
that alw-ays re(juir(\s an exainplcL He says that the unseen can be 
inferred only on the analogy of the hc'en.^ The tiansccmdental or 
j^resupposilional logic w’as not elaboratc:d \>y bis time, though he 
w^as making use of it aJl the while in liis arguments. In this logic 
there is no demand for an t'xample. Wesiern ])hilosophy owes to 
Kant and the j)ost-Kantiaiis a definite formiilatign of tins 
logic. Because this logic wxi'^ not deliljcrately iisoel by ^aiikara, 
whenevcT an oxarnjde was ojt'inanded bv liis or^edox rivals he 
w'as falling ])ack on the SVaf/ and ('ondemning infenTice as siiska 
*or dry. His orthodox rivals also did the same in similar circum- 
stances, But in liis eiitieisins of unorthodox systems like the 
Jaina and the Baaddha,»v^iUikara had to dei)end on leason; and 
his reasoning foliows the m<'l}iod that im])li(V' or prempposes the 
truth of his ccinclusions. .Hid his met hod is D*ally nothing but the 
critical or Iraiiscencjental method of Kaiit and tlie dialectical 
method of Hegel, with of Ci>ursevrertain dilterencc'^.- Attknpafii, 
whieh is recognized 1 \' lat<. r ad wd tins as one of x\\^'*hnim(iuas or 
valid .source.s of knowledge, is in essence dialeciiral. Arthapaiti is 
the postulation of an entity by wliich alone a contradiction is 
soivc'd. The modern student of tlie Advaita’ lU'ed not be dis- 
couraged and leave the subject wdth the h eling that it is after all 
dogmatic and is not w'orih plhloi:orhical situly. 

We may sum up, from tlu' staiidp 4 >int of piu\' jdiilosophy and 
apart from m'liance on ihy SniU. the argument that leads* to the 
Advaita. With the exjK'ijience of illusion, we come to know that 
all that wc sec is not true, and that certain things, though experi- 

* Ihid., n, 2, >. DysfdrnUr.'-fif^'^'iddhi. Cp also Vol. T. p. Q9* 

IJpddh \>(ibhdvc nu hhiUU'ditpjdhiniai . t j /uun iij n if tfui hd<Ui t ri svaie , pftirtjdfja- 
buddhcrnataddtmavastuni, siHivitinprohusc lut laiofiii tinti’cidhify 

’ For <i comparison of ihctie, soo my book, 1 houghi and 
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enced as existing, do not really exist. Still, the difference between 
things which exist and things which only seem to exist can be 
made only among^ things which are experienced as existing. Then 
the attempt is made to formulate a criterion of truth and falsity; 
and this is found to'be the criterion of non-contradiction. But now 
that our experience has become reflective, the,f question is raised 
whether the things which we say arc real are truly so, that is, 
whether the things we experience involve a contradiction of their 
own nature. The criterion now is not : imply epistemological, but 
also metaphysical. It is found that everything finite involves its 
own negation. But we started with the idea that to exist means 
to be uncontradicted; and what is experienced as existing, in 
spite of contradictions, must therefore be false existence or 
appearance. Consequently, the world of finite' things, which 
involve their own negation, cannot be true existence. Hence true 
existence must be sought somewhere else. And as we found in 
illusion that false existence must be based on what wc regard as 
true existence, the world which is now to be treatcTl as false 
existence must be based upon something which is true existence. 
As this cann^^- be a pluralit3^ becajiise ]>lurality imjAies fmitude 
and finitude contradiction; it must lie one. And this is the Brah- 
man. This is naturally, for us who arc finite, ijn ideal. Yt't though* 
an ideal, it is the true existence. 

We thus sec tluit, for the ad\Tiitin, it^is the ideal or norm that 
is the true cxistenca Both logic and e])istemology start with the 
avowed purpose «of finding out th(? tru(' existence, which they 
discover in the ideal. Therefore there is nothing di'iogalory in 
holding that pure existence isf the truth of the uuiversc'. The 
world consists only of different forms of this existence. It is not 
empty. It is the ideal of logic and epistemology, it may contain 
much more than logic and cjiistemologv can discover. But that 
more they cannot* conceive. Logic and ejiistemology have to 
discuss w^hat is true and what is not true; w^hether this truth is 
bliss or the good they do not consider. Hence it is illogical to 
condemn the Brahman of the Advaita as emjily existci’*ee and so 
forth. Logic cannot decide what else Ihe^. Brahman rs. The very 
fact that the Brahman is the ideal shoY'^^ f^at it is not bare or 
empty existence — which, in European logic,* is more or less an 
attribute of things in the judgments, "‘Matter exists,'" and 
*'God exists" — but the ‘fullest existence. It is not like empty 
colour that is nji the colour of anything. 
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Even in European philosophy it is not according to all logicians 
that existence is a quality or predicate. It cannot be so for Brad- 
ley. Indeed, he distinguished between reality and existence. But 
what makes him draw the distinction is only the general European 
prejudice against the word existence. The existential judgments 
like “Matter exists/’ and “Chimeras do. not exist/’ mean for 
Bradley that reality includes matter and excludes chimeras.^ 
Here existence is for him reality and so the true subject, but not 
a predicate. And it cannot be really otherwise. Further, he asserts 
that the hypothetical judgment must havc^ a categorical basis, 3 
as otherwise the relation of necessity between the antecedent and 
the consequent of this judgment would be without any basis. 
But the categorical, even the singular or the particular, is hypo- 
thetical in essence. The latter he calls an imperfect hypothetical. 4 
But if the truth oi the categorical is hypothetical, and if the 
hypothetical cannot be true without a categorical basis, then 
reality must be of a nature which is both hypothetical and cate- 
gorical, that is — it must be an identity ‘->f the two. This identity 
means nothing else than that truth is existence and that it is 
reality. Hence (‘xisteiice, foi«Bradley, is not a mndicatc of the 
subject. Inirther, the hypothetical is the universaband that is the 
"^aw. Hence law* mujt ultimatel}' be the true existence, which is 
the same as reality. This is almost identical with the Buddhistic 
conception of the I)harmc^or Law, and is the same as the advaitic 
conception of tln^ Brahman. The ad\'aitin t^o declares that the 
Brahman is the highest or universal, i* pervades every- 

thing and fills everything. =5 

It may })erliaps be objected thtw the Bmhman is not a universal 
as understood in European philo ophy. on tha gronnd that the 
universal in Eurojiean philosophy is not the material cause of the 
particulars. The advaitin admits that it is the material cause, but 
adds that it is the efficient cause also, it is fhe material cause, 
because the being or sathl of the world is really the Being which is 
the Jh*ahrnan. According to some Western fi^gicians, the universal 
is either if mere name or a concejitf according to some, it is a 
function, no* a sense dc^um; and according to the others,* it is a 
group of common qualities abstracted from the particulars. In 
the view of many idealists, it is a function. But this wc^d is not 
associated with the sense of concreteness, ^nd the doubt lingers 

» A ppearance and R^uihty, p. 3 t /. " Principles of Logic, pp. So fT. and 1 20 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. So tf. 4 Ibid . pp. 102 ft. 5 Aliusyuta, anugata. 
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whether it is not after all an abstraction. But if we think of it as 
concrete, as Bosanquet wants to do, it is difficult to understand 
how it is not the^ material cause as Well, That is why Plato con- 
siders the Forms as Powers" also. However, all these universals 
are finite, and so ai’o not self-explanatory or consistent in nature. 
For instance, the uniw-T'sal of horse must be. different from its 
material. But if w^e take the single concrete universal, the Abso- 
lute, it must be the very substance of the universe. It is for this 
reason that the advaitiii rejects ever}, other universal as not true, 
and regards every finite thing as a form which the Absolute puts 
on. Th(n it is llie forms that become i:)articulars, and what is 
called particularity or ])ure existence really turns out to be the 
universal. And as all the finite forms are imperfect, they naturally 
look to the infinite as their ])erfection and support. And just as 
the Idea is Itu' sujiport, in Idato, of all the* particular things — for 
without it they cease to be what they are — the Brahman is the 
support of th(‘ whole })henomenal world. Hence it is their final 
law% the true dharma. It is their ideal and essence. Just as Plato 
regarded the physical horse as an imperfect horse, and th(' Idea 
of tlie horse a^tlie perfect horse andcas the iiniversaror the law of 
the horse; the Brahman is n‘gai(l(^d as the id(‘al ui everything 
finite and as its univeisal or law Tliat is why the realization of 
the Brahman is ])reached as the highest aim in life. 


, No IK 

Many advaitins use inference, ynkti, amimTna, or upapatti (cp. 
Anandagiri on (huidapada's Mrnxiukvakdrikds, 11, i. and also the 
proofs given by Madlinsfidana Sarasvati in his Advai(asiddhi) to show 
tliat the world is Maya. But all tluse pro(jfs go no faitlier than pointing 
out that lh(‘ world is Maya; they do not give the positive argument 
that the Brahman is real, 'fhe reality of the Jkahman has to be 
accepted mainly from tlie Siiiti. But it is not im])ossible to di.scover 
a jKjsitivc proof for the: reality of th(‘ Brahman by tlie application of 
the principle that unreality presupposes reality. 'Ihis argipnent is of 
course '^rthdpdtti or a form of the transcendental argument. 

Here we have to note another f)oint. It is said that no pramdna or 
proof can reveal the existence of the Brahnian, The Brahman is never 
a pramuii'saya or an object of an (ipistcmic act'. And as pramdna is 
pramdkarana oi what produces a true cjiishjmic act, arthdpatti too, as a 
pramdna, should be regarded as incapable of jiroduciiig the knowledge 
of the Brahmam It is true that, if by knowledge of the Brahman is 
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meant direct experience of the Brahman, tlien none of these pramdnas, 
including even arthdpatti, can produce it. But of all the 'pramdna^, 
arthdpatii has the advantagtl that it alone can l)oint towards the 
Brahman. Scripture of course may do it, but it is not a thought 
process. The Brahman can never be perceived* by our senses, and 
inference of the s3dlogistic,type cannot prove its existence, lL)ecause 
the Brahman cannot be brought under any universal major premise. 
Arthdpatii doc^s n(jt require a major premise, and it alone can prove 
that an indeterminate reality is involved in our experience, without 
which our experience cannot be understood (for a discussion of the 
nature of artkupaiti, sec tlie author's Thom^hl and Reality, pp. 22 1 ff. 
and 237 ff.). 

Vramd or true knowledge at the finite level is a vrttijhdna or epistemic 
act. But our knowledge of the l^rahman, if we have a direct experience 
of it, cannot be that, for the epistemic act belongs to finituile, to that 
level where theie is distinction betwe(m subject and object. But in the 
direct experience of the Brahman, the subject must become identical 
with the object. So truth or prama. at the level of the direct ex]')ericnce 
of the Brahman, cannot be a vritiifidna, but must be idcaitical with 
reality itself. But at the finite level, distinction has to be drawn be- 
tween truth and reality. And truth may be regardi'd as belonging to 
the subjective side It need not be inaintaincd tha^he Brahman is 
^reality and not truth For the subject or consciousness is not extinct 
here, though it b(‘eoni(;s identical with the object. 

The idea, f think, will be (‘learer, if we imderst.md bv vrtii 01 the 
epistemic process or epistemic dct. Vrtti is generally translated by the 
W’ord jisycliosis, which is mi.sleading, as psycho^s is a tf'chnical term 
ill psycho q)atlKflog\ 
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VED ANTIC IDE ALISM— Continued 

I 

INTRODUCTION TO OTHKK VEDANTIC IDEALISMS. 

THEIR THEORIES OF ILLUSION 

The Advaita is not the only idealistic system of the Vcdfaita. 
If idealism necessarily means the absolute unreality of the world, 
then probably there is no idealistic system in the world; for even 
the Advaita does not assert that the world is absolutely unreal. 
What is unreal cannot be experienced; the world, nay, even the 
illusory snake, is experienced; and so it is not unreal. If it is 
necessary for idealism to regard th(' world as an illusion, then the 
Advaita alone can be idealism. For it only makes a systematic use 
of the idea of ijlusion. I'he hysteinsfd Si)inoza and iTc'gel, though 
they admit illusion in a few places, assert that the world is real. 
That is why they are called objective ideali,^m or ideal realism.’ 
Even Berkeley's jdiilosophy is intcrj)reted as objective idealism. 
For Plato, the world of physical being. partakes of non-being so 
far as it is material, but ])artakes of being also so far as it 
approaches the world of ldt‘as. Thus this world for Plato is both 
being and non-being, and not neither being ^lor non-being. How- 
ever, as this world is not the real world for Plato, one* may find 
some similarity between him and Sankara. But Aristotle will have 
to be excluded from the idealists, for he regards tliis world as real. 
Kant, too, in spite of his regarding this woild as consisting of 
phenomena which are different from the tilings in themselves and 
from the transcendental ego, is inclined towards treating the 
transcendental Ideas as having only heuristic validity and not as 
constituting this world: which shows that he is prom^'to regard 
this world as more substantial and therefore real. Even Bradley 
and others who say that this world is appearance, maintain 
that it i;^c essentially part of the real world, and so far belongs to 
reality. Almost all tlye great idealists of the West will have to be 
excluded, if idealism neciessarily implies the illusory nature of the 
world. . 
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As we have already said, it is not necessary that idealism should 
be opposed to realism. Some way it has to absorb realism. The 
Advaita does so by treatin/j the world as anir:vacamya, which 
vanishes at the level of the Brahman. Idealistic theories like that 
of Bradley remain realistic by saying that the world is transmuted 
and transformed through *a sort of reshuffling in the Absolute. 
However, the world as we see it does not exist in the Absolute. 
This absorption means the unification of the diverse in a single 
principle. Hence all systems of philosophy which attain such a 
unity may be called idealistic. Their differences lie in the differ- 
ences of their conceptions of this unity. This principle of unity 
must naturally be an ideal; for it is not an actual entity that can 
be perceived or experienced as we experience the objects of this 
world. 

As the advaitins maintain that this world vanishes at the level 
of the Brahman, they hold the final truth of the Brahman only. 
For this reason, their system is called non-dualism. They have to 
maintain that th(' world vanishes at tiie level of the .Brahman, 
because their crilerion of truth is formulated on the basis of the 
perceptual experi(‘nce of illuslt)n, where the seconjd judgment, “It 
is a ro])e,“ negates the trinli of the first judgment. “It is a snake." 
Our ex])erience is tlijjt, evtm during the time of illusion, the snake 
was not real. Similarly, the experience of the Brahman implies 
that, even during the i‘xperience of the world, the world is not 
real. Of course, this expt rience^ belongs to tlyj level of the Brah- 
man and not to our levei. OtherwibC, one who if'gards the world 
as not real even at tjie eiujurical level would be like Empedocles, 
who threw himself into the crat of M^ount Etna in the philo- 
sophical belief that fire was the sOvirce of the, world. Only after the 
aparoksanubhuti or direct experience of the Brahman can we feel 
the non-reality of the world. 

As thi‘ finite cannot be real by itself and ihust vanish at the 
level ot the Brahman, Sankara preached Uie essential non-differ- 
ence of the Brahman and the jiv. thit the*olher Vedantins WTU'e 
dissatisfiec?wilh this conception. 'Inek objections had their roots 
not only in religious fetljng, wdiich treats the omnipotent and 
omnipresent God as dilfcirent from his devotees, but also in the 
instinct which is disconcerted by the idea that the ’^^orld of 
things, to which our life is attached, canno| be ultimately true. 

* This is not a vrtti or psychosis. 'J'he saksdthtna of the Brahman, if it is a 
psychosis, is imperfect and inadequ-ate. 
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Hence the doctrine of the identity of the jiva and the Brahman, 
the concept of Maya and all that it implies, were attacked, rejected, 
or modified. Some Vedantins like Madhva did not care much to 
unify their ideas pf God, world, and jiva. Their systems are pure 
pluralisms and realisms without qualification. But others could 
not completely dispense with the identity of these three ideas, and 
held some form of identity in difference between the three. These 
are called bhedahhedavddins in Sanskrit. Their systems are included 
in our survey of idealism, because they have an ideal reality, 
which, though remaining unaffected, becomes this world. But this 
world is real, because it is a transformation {parindma) of the 
real. The jiva who is liberated can see the ideal world. Yet the 
ideal reality is not one of the many realities existing side by side. 
It is eternally existing, and is this world itself seen from a different 
angle. Only, the jiva has to be re transformed (or a sort of involu- 
tion has to take place) into his original purity, in order to experi- 
ence the ideal world. 

These systems also claim the Sruti as their authority and 
support. Yet they also have a logical struct ure^of their own, 
which can be tmeed in their criticiSins of rival theori(‘s. Th(‘y give 
their own explanation of illusion, for they also try to formulate 
their criterion of truth on its basis. It. is but natural that 
thinking starts when life is thwarted in its course by experiences 
that disappoint it. The question of truth should therefore arise 
when illusion is experienced. And it is felt by ’almost all schools 
of Indian thou^it, whether they are orthodox systems, which 
claim the Sriiti as their source, or unorthodox like Buddhism, 
which rely upon perception and inference, that, if their systems 
are to be rationally explained, i\ny must start with the explana- 
tion of illusion, when man first encounters the difference bet\^x'en 
truth and falsity. All (^f them feel that the clue for an under- 
standing of truth must somehow be found in this experience. That 
is why the Buddhi.^ isunyavadins maintain that the object of 
illusion is asaP or non-existence, for with the help of the criterion 
formulated on its basis, hh can prove that the world is unreal. 
His theory is called asatkhydtivdda, Tht Vijuanavatiins hold the 

* If the Sunyavadin is to be consistent, theif liis theory of illusion ought to 
be suny/iihydHvdda or even anirvacanlyakhydtivdd'a as both 6unya and 
amrvacaniya mean wliat is neither sat nor asat nor both nor neither. But in 
many treatises he is repf jsented as^ holding asatkhydtivdda, and I have followed 
them. The difference between the Sunyavadin and tlie advaitin is that, for the 
former, the object' of illusion has no real basis, while, for the laftcr, it has. That 
is, bhrama is, for the former, niradhisthdna and, for the latter, sadadhi^}hana, 
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dtmakhyalivada or the theory that the object of illusion is only 
the perceptive consciousness projected. On this basis, they 
explain the whole world as only vijndna or consciousness, which 
assumes various forms. All those who contend that the world is 
real advocate the theory of satkhydti, that the object of illusion is 
real, some of these saying that its reality is laukika or empirical 
and the others maintaining that it is a laukika or non-empirical. 
How'ever, it is only those who advocate some form of monism 
that try to explain the world with the help of the criterion obtained 
from illusion. Put systems which are merely pluralistic, though 
they have their own theories of illusion, need not base their theory 
>f realit\' on their theory of illusion, as they do not have to unify 
their ideas on the basis of a single principle. But all moni.sms have, 
to save their principle of unity by explaining everything that is 
exjieriencod in tcm;j of the same principle. And this is not peculiar 
to Indian monisms or idealisms alone. Even in the West, in the 
system for example, of Bradley, according to which all appearances 
have somehow to be included in the Absolute, it is maintained 
that error somehow belongs to reality, and so the object of illu- 
sion, though not real here, iijust be real somewhere else.i Sup- 
posing Bradley docs not accept that error, at the-ferceptual level, 
^belongs to reality, then he would be obliged to maintain that the 
world of ap])carance^ cannot belong to reality. Hence it is natural 
for all monisms to formulate the criterion of truth at ihe level of 
the j)crce])tual illusion. * 

But then, though the c- ;tic' of the Advaita clulj it as illusionlsm 
and so forth, they are, so fax as they are idealistic and monistic, 
playing into its hand?. For what is the use of contending that the 
world is not an illusion, when ll.c attempt is made .to give the 
world the same status as that of the object of illusion ? Is not the 
underlying desire to refute the theory that the object of illusion 
is Maya or anirvacantya, and to establish the theory- that it is a 
form of sat or reality, or that it is a form of vijndna or conscious- 
ness, a desire to give the world and the objest of illusion a similar 
status or p^ice with reference to th- unifying principle? When we 
call the object of illusion anirvacantya as the advaitin does, or 
alaukikasat as some isuix a'and Vai§nava monists do, or a reality 
“.somewhere else” or "in*a transWmed state” as Bradley does, 
we are trying to explciiu the world in terms of the naturfe of the 
object of illusion. If we are justified in <»ll?ng the Advaita illu- 

Appearance and Reality, pp. 191-4. 
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sionism, then we have equal justification for calling the other 
systems of idealism also illusionisms. Only, all these will be 
different forms of illusionism. If the .other Indian systems do not 
base their theories of truth on our perceptual experience, then the 
authority of the Sruti would be their only support, and they 
cannot claim that their systems are rationally justified. Hence 
they have to admit either that the determination of the nature of 
the object of illusion is the real foundation of philosophical 
structure — and this is not at all der<3gatory to its worth — or that 
their philoso])hy cannot have a rational justification but is formu- 
lated on the basis of the Smii, In the latter case, ])hilosophy 
would be the task of the grammarian, who can sj^lit the words of 
the Sruli in various ways and give different inter])rctations of the 
text; but they can hardly be amenable to reason bast‘d on our 
experience of things. So if w(' are to escape the charge of dog- 
matism, wc have to admit that there is nothing derogatory or 
irrational in understanding the world in terms of illusion. The 
world need not be, and is really not this or that pei son’s illusion. 
It may be regarded as cosmic illusion, only because no monism 
can avoid understanding it in teimjf of the nature of^the object of 
illusion. We hfi.e to remove th(‘ problem of truth from philo- 
sophy altogether or admit what has been said. But the perennial 
problem of philosojihy from its v(ir\^ beginnings is, as Hegel says, 
the probk'm of truth, Whether in thc^ form of epistemology or 
metaphysics. 

It has of cou/;sc to be noted that, in almost all the Indian 
monistic systems, tlu^ formulation of the theory of perceptual 
illusion comes after the discussion of melaphysical principles. 
These principles are accepted by each school from the and 

tradition. Sankara starts his commentary on the Brahmasutras 
with a reference to illusion, but to the cosmic and not the per- 
ceptual. The reference to, and discussion of, perceptual illusion 
comes next. Generally the theories of perceptual illusion are dis- 
cussed in what are c^'lled prakaranagranihas, that is, treatises on 
particular topics. This procedure is possible for the orthodox 
systems, because they had, to start with, the Sngi and their 
tradition {sampraddya) in order to enunciate their principles. 
Only when they are obliged to rationally justify their theories and 
refute fnose of their rivals do they discover the implications of 
their doctrines and** dkicuss them incidentally or in separate 
treatises. The ^heterodox systems too have their own scriptures 
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lilse the sayings of their founder and their own tradition. But 
while reconstructing these systems, both orthodox and heterodox, 
the modern student of philosophy has to begin with ideas that 
developed very late in the schools, because therein can he find 
the rationality of the systems. 

The systems of»Vedantic idealism differ from each other by 
holding cither that the relation betwe'c n the Brahman and the 
jiva is absolute identity or that it is a form of identity in differ- 
ence. No Vedantin exce})t isankara tftats the world as Maya, 
which has no existence at the level of the Brahman. Hence all 
except liiin maintain that tlie objc^ct of illusion is a form of the 
real. Naturally, every system that treats the world as real holds 
some form of saikhydiivdJa. But some of the systems do not 
])ossess sufficient literature, and what })recise theory of illusion 
they hold is a matter of surmise and hypothesis, for there are 
different forms of satkhydti. Ramanuja and some of the Saiva 
advaitins maintain that the object of illusion is real, though not 
empirically real. They call it alatikiku sat, which is not lankikasat 
(empirical reality). Some ^aiva advaitins maintain that it is a 
lankikasat. Vallabha also hoftls this view; for.^TCCording to his 
^school, thc‘ object of illusion is empirically real, seen somewhere 
else' and remembered. ^ But it is not clear whether this vic^w is to 
be called akliyuii or anyathdkhydti, that is, whether illusion is due 
to non-cognition of the dMference between the remiunbered object 
and the perceivf‘d (object, or due to mistalfing the one for the 
other. About the vievso ol otheis we have or no definite 

information. It is t« be noted that both akhyuii and ajtyathu- 
khydti are in accord with saikhydfi, whether the object of illusion 
is lankikasat or alankikasal. According to akhydtivddd , the illusion 
of the snake, for instance, is due to the non-cognition of the 
difference bctw'een the ro])e in front and the snake seen somewhere 
cdse and remembered; while, for anyathdkhydiivdda, the rope in 
front is seen as the snake seen somewd^ere^else and remembered. 
In either case, the snake seen is a real one, is sat. 

Though^ahkara is the only one who maintains that the object 
of illusion i^not real, yfi he is not the only non- dualist. Among 
those idt'alists who corntnonted on the Brahmasuiras or at least 
claimed the .^rufi as their sup]>ort, there arc some wlic%arc sec- 
tarian, that is, who are either Vaisnavas Dr 5aivas, and others 

* CUridbararaja: Smidhadvaitamil>tcinda, p. 17. Anyatra vd^avihadrstasarpasya 
drsyc tajjau trtiyasya dfa^(uh sarpubh^suh. 
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who are non-sectarian. Sankara and Bhaskara are non-sectarian: 
they do not identify their Brahman with either Siva or Visnu 
Almost all the re^t are sectarian. Of the Vaisnavas, Vallabha and, 
of the Saivas, VgLSUgupta and Abhinavagupta are the famous 
non-dualists or advaitins. Both Vaisnavism and Saivism have 
their own Advaita, Vi^istadvaita, DvaitadVaita, and Dvaita; 
that is, non-dualism, monism of the qualified Brahman, dualism- 
cum-monism or identity in difference, and dualism. Excc‘pting 
dualism, all are more or less ide^distic, for they try to explain 
everything in terms of their ideal reality. But it has to be noted 
that all the systems are not equally well develo])ed. The Advaita 
literature of the Saivas and the Vii^^istadvaita literature of the 
Vaisnavas are extensive. But the works on the other schools are 
not many, though on the basis of these works a rational recon- 
struction of the systems is possible. For instance, in the case of 
Vallabha and Nimbarka, we understand less about their systems 
from their own writings than from the writings of their disciples, 
which too are not many. 

Sankara is not the first commentator on the Brahmasilfms, and 
so is not the fii>\t to give a systematic exi)Osition of the Vedanta. 
Even before Badarayana, the author of the Brahmasni/us, theie 
were interpreters of the Vedanta like Asn:arathya, Audulomi, 
and Kasakrtsna, Before Sankara, Bhartrprapancha, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhari, and Brahmadatta are ^aid to have written com- 
mentaries on the Lrahmasiltras or the Ujxmisads or both. But 
almost all of them are kjst to us. Yamunacarya mentions th(^ 
names of Dramida, Tanka, and ^rivatsanka as belonging to the 
tradition of Visistadvaita,^ Jhxt their wxnks too are not much 
known. As we are concerned in this work more w^ith tin* lines of 
thought than with details, we can g(d almost all we want from 
the works that are extant. 

No attempt is made to reconstruct each system in this chapter, 
as the task requires the writing of a book or books. Nor is it 
necessary to begin each system with a discussion of its theory of 
illusion, for all the schools reject the doctrine of Maya, treat the 
object of illusion as in some way real, and, on its basis, maintain 
the reality of the phenomenal world. And of many schools, w^e 
have liUle or no information about their theories of illusion. 
Tlierefore only the rr^";taphysics of each system is presented, and 
the way it achieves the conception of unity discussed. The aim of 
* Siddhitruya, p. 5. (Uaridas Gupta, Benares.) 
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this work is to survey the currents of idealistic thought and 
present their logical structure so far as possible. 

II 

THE ADVAITA OF SAIVISM. S A KT A *IDE ALI SM 

The system that comes nearest to Sankara's is the Advaita of 
Saivism, which is often identified with the Kashmir school of 
Saivism. It is also called the Trika, Spanda, or Pratyabhijna 
school. The word Trika is explained in different ways. It is said 
that the system is called Trika for the reason that its authority 
is the triad of Siddha, Namaka, and Malinl Agamas or scriptures. 
A philosophical reason also is given, namely, that it includes 
within itself non-dualism, dualism in monism, and dualism. Other 
reasons also are given. It is called Spanda because' creation is 
regarded by this system as a vibration of the single principle, 
Siva.^ And it is called Pratvabhijna for the reason that, according 
to it, the realization of the Firahman by the jiva is only a recogni- 
tion by the latter of his own true nature. At one time the Spanda 
and the Pratyabhijha systemg w'ore thought of as different. But 
it is now fouiid that they arc the same and boiUng to the same 
^tradition {sampraddya). The name of Vasugupta is generally 
associated with the Spanda and that of Abhinavagupta with the 
Pratyabhijna systems. But the truth is that th» wDrks w^hich 
bear the name of pratyabhijna arc philosophical elaborations of 
the Spanda works. Th'^ latter are more dogmatic;, less inclined to 

1 Tasmdt mama sphuraii Hi ku’rthah niadnuim sphuranam spandanam dvista tii. 
Abliinavagupta’s VimaruHl on Uipalacleva's livarapratya bhijtia, p. 208. Vol. I. 
(Kashmir Scries of Texts and Studies ) • 

See also Ulpalacharya’s Spandapfadipthd, p, 30 tViziznagaram Sanscrit Senes). 
Aiikrddhah prahrAo va kinikaromUiud nirsan 
Dhdvan va yatpadam dacchet t:itra spandah praiisthitah. 
tit dotsoddJpitdmarsoPikrddhah san prat^yaipadam gacchet yam vd spharamdlam 
bate ydmaummiKhyavrthm cpisrt . . . tada kdntahutacittajayd yatpadam gacchet 
ydmavasthdmdrohati Ultra /asm hi padc spandah prdguktah dtmasvabhdvah pra~ 
hsthitah sphufopalabhyatayd sthtUih. 

See also Ibid., p. 31. ^ 

Krodhddyante bhaye sokr gahvare vdrane rane 
utuhale ksudddya nte bran masattdi>ami pagd. 

noted from Vijhdnabhair^va. 

All this sho^\« that Spanda* is of the form (>f some disturbance or agitation 
within the mind, but v\hicii'llie mind is able to fix and check. That is "why it is 
compared to the mental state •after anger, fear, battle, curiosity, etc., and not 
beh^re. After tlieso, the Kgent settles down, and is able to view the»^ without 
beiisg carried away by tiiem, but before them, that is, at the beginning, he is 
canied away by them and is one with them. The sig^iificance probably is that 
Siva, in spite of the w^orld's being an agitation within him, is unaffected by it^ 
and can remain pure. 
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argue, than the former. The Spanda works lay more emphasis on 
personal effort like worship, knowledge, and yoga or meditation 
for realizing the Brahman; while the Pratyabhijha works treat 
these as of secondary importance, because the jiva is in truth 
already the Brahi'nan and can become it just by the recognition 
of his own true nature. There are some, like Bhoja,^ who are not 
Pratyabhijhavadins, but uphc>ld a kind of non-dualism, that 
does not yet completely identify the Brahman and the jiva. The 
categories of all these writers are the same. Bhoja maintains 
non-dualism but, unlike the Kashmir school, does not accept that 
in the liberated state the jiva and the Brahman are one and the 
same. 

Kumara, the commentator on Bhoja, elaborately argues 
against Sankara's theory of illusion.- He anticipates the latter’s 
argument that the world is Ma^^a or anirvacamya because' ev(*ry- 
thing that is an object is Maya like the object of illusion. Kumara 
contends that the object of illusion is not (wirvacanTya, but is sat 
or real. But he adds that it is not an empirical realit\ or lauki^ 
kasat, but is an alukihisat, or a non-empirical reality. If it is said 
that its reality is negated by a latxT judgm('nt,»foi' instance by 
the judgment, ‘“xc is not a snakes but a rop('’' in the illusi<)n of the 
snake, he says that this negative judgnumt only differentiatts 
the non-empirical reality from the enijurical iTality of the physical 
snake. If it is objected that, if the obje^ct of illusion wen* a non- 
empirical reality, the jicrcipient would not hav^. be,en frightened 
by it as he would be by an empirically real snake, Kumfira answers 
that the percipient is frightened b(xaus(^ he does not grasp the 
difference between the em]>hical reality and non-empirical 
reality. Ho contends that the same difficulty is found in Sankara’s 
theory also. For oru^ is affected ly only an empirical reality and 
not lyv an anirvacamya or iiii.'xplicable reality. Therefore' even 
Ik'ic the anirvacamya snake has to be mistake'll for an empirical 
reality, as otherwise the jiercipicnt would not have been terrified 
by an illusory snake,' Thus though Kumara does not accept the 
]S'aiya3dka view that an illusory snake is one seen somewhere else 
and remembered, on the ground that if tlje snake is really remem- 
bered there would be recognition,^ hej:ias no objection to the 

* His is Tattvaptahdia. (Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 

with Kumara's coramentajy.) 

2 Ibid , pp. 62 fT. 

3 Ibid., p. 64. T acchabdollchhanasunyatayd rajaiajhunasya smrhrdpatvdsam- 
bhavdt. 
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theory of anyathdkhydti as held by Saiikhya, according to which 
ah object is mistaken for another in illusion.^ As regards the 
nature of the object of illusion, it is real though non* empirical. 
But there could not have been illusion, if it wei^ not mistaken for 
another which is empirically real. ' 

If we analyse Ii^umara's argument, we ^nd that it is not really 
so convincing as it appears at first sight. First, his assertion that 
the negative judgment, '‘It is not a snake but a rope,'' only 
differentiates between empirical and non~empirical reality, 
between laiikikasat and alaukikasat, does violence to our own 
experience. P'or our hiding is that the snake did not exist even 
during the time of illusion, and not that it was an alaukikasat. To 
decide this point is of fundamental importance to all monisms 
One cannot ask, What harm is there if our negative judgment is 
interpreted as asserting the alaukikasattd or non-enipirical reality 
of the snake? For what is the ground of this interpretation? It 
cannot be our experience itself. For experience plainly denies the 
reality of the snake. If it is the metaphysics of our position, then 
this metaphysics must l)e openly admitted to have only a scrip- 
tural basis without being th# result of reason. And our reasoning 
cannot stand in mid air. It must have some gtSund to stand on, 
and that must be categorical. That is, it must be our experience. 
Evtm Bradley felt, in s])ite of the importance he attach(‘S to the 
hypothetical judgment, Jhat reality is a construction from the 
This.- Without Ahe This our metaphysical (construction will be a 
sublime fancy. • 

If therefore we accept th(' truth of what our negative judgment 
says, then wv have to trea^ object of illusion as not real 
because the lujgative judgmeut denies ds sal la or reality. Kumara 
does not see the importance of the tact that the percipient is 
terrified by the illusory snake, because he says that the illusion is 
due to not noticing the difterence between th(? cmi)iijcal and non- 
empirical reality. But the mere nun -noticing of difference never 
affects a percipitmt. P'or exarnjjle, when I i?m looking at a piece of 
brass in correct perception ano do n^)! think of its difference from 
a piece of g4)ld, this nojii-cognition of difference does not rfiake me 
take the brass piece befgre me to the market for selling it as gold. 
Theiefore Kumara advocates the other view that one is mistaken 
for another. But what is this second thing for which tlTe first is 
mistaken ? Is it a thing seen somowdiere else ? Kumara himself is 

* Tattvaprakd^a, p. 68. » Principles of Logic, \^ 1 . IT, p. 660. 
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not prepared to give an affirmative answer. For if there is remem- 
brance here, if the remembered thing is cognized as existing in 
front, there would be recognition. But our cognition in illusion is 
not of the form ‘'This snake is the same as that.'' Whatever 
amount of recognitTion it may have is not more than what is 
required for any perception. For even in the perception, “It is a 
table," there is an element of recognition, though not explicit. If 
it is asked, How can Sankara explain why the percipient is terri- 
fied by the illusory snake if it is tmirvacamya and not real, the 
answer is that in the judgment, “This is a snake," the snake, 
though anirvacaniya, is cognized as identical with the This, 
which is the subject of the judgment and is real. That is, about 
the This there is no illusion. ^ This answer does not need bringing 
in a remembered snake. Kumara also may give a similar answer. 
But in perception what can be so identilied with the This, whit'h 
is indeterminate, must he something which is either real or neither 
real nor unreal. In the judgment, “This is a rope," both the rope 
and the This are perceived empirical realities, and because the 
This is comparatively indeterminate the two can be identified. 
But a non-empirical realit}^ cannot f.e ])erceived "to be identical 
with the This, wiufch is an empirical reality. An anirvacamya 
is neither real nor unreal, and so can be identified with the 
This. If it W'ere absolutely unreal like the imaginary sky-flower, 
then indeed it could not be identified with the This. For the two 
ideas of reality and unreality, like the tw^o ideas of empirical 
reality and non-empirical reality, conflict with each other, and 

' On this point the followers of J^ankara differ. The above is the view' that, 
as regards the subject or dharmi, there can be no illusion. Illusion is only about 
tile prahdra, dharma, or the pre-*Iicate. Dharmya msc savvamabhrCinlam pyakure. 
tu viparyayah. But there is the otlier view that, because judgin(‘nt is a singhi 
act, and no This is known ajiart liom a predicate, illusion has Kderence to both. 
But on this view, it cannot be explained why tlie percciver of the snake; is 
terrified by the anirvacaniva snake. Only if existence is peiccivcd can anything 
affect us. But here both the This and the snake w'ould be amrvacanlya, and 
therefore cannot affect us. ft may be said that the e.xistciice of the Brahman 
is seen through them, and so we take them to be real and are terrified. But 
this can be said only if the existence of the Brahman is established before and 
without the consideraUon of perceptual illusion. And it can be estabh.siied only 
on the basis of the Sruti. But a.s /e have said, if we are to philosophically 
reconstrucil the system, we have to start with the experience of, illusion, and 
so cannot have recourse to this explanation. Besides, the judgment of the 
illusory snake is "This is a snake," and the second judgment is "This is not a 
snake but a rope." The This is common to both and ^.he negative judgment 
uses the sanro This. Otherwise the negative judgment would be about a different 
subject, and cannot negate the first judgment. Consequently, we can never have 
truth. So though we do not ha\e a separate cognition of the This, our illusion 
need not cov(*r the This also. As the snake is identified (tdddtmydpanna) with 
the This, which is real, we are terrified by the former. 
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refuse to be identified. Only because wc do not think of the 
anirvacamya either as real or as unreal, can we identify it with 
the real. 

It has to be noted, however, that the Saiva^advaitins are very 
liberal in their views on illusion. Abhinavagupta, in his Vimarsinl 
on Isvarapraiyahhijhd, maintains that illusion is due to apurna- 
hhydti or akhydii, that is, incomplete cognition or non-cognition. 
Illusion, according to him, arises because we do not notice the 
difference between what is perceivc^d and what is remembered. 
As this non-cognition renders the perception incomplete, for a 
com[)l(de cognition includes also the difference of the rope seen 
in front from the snake seen somewhere else and remembered; 
illusion is also called incomplete cognition. Further, Abhinav- 
agupta has no special objection to adopting any other theory of 
illusion. I 

However, the Saiva advaitin by his meta])hysical presupposi- 
tions is led to treat the object of illusion as real. The world, 
according to him, is real. It is due to the transformjition {pari- 
ndma) of Maya, This Maya, of course, is not the anirvacamya of 
Satikara. This is <an e^a)lllte (ff the energ}^ (^akti) of the Brahman, 
which is the same as ;siva. The Sai\ate does ifTyf say that, imme- 
diately one rises e^')Ove Maya, one becomes identical with the 
Brahman.^ One has to pass through some stages of reality beyond 
Maya before one realizes the Brahman. But all these stages are 
beyond logic, like Fvara and the Saksi in th^ Advaita of J^ankara, 
for biiddhi or unders inding ceases to exist beycfiid Maya. This, as 
well as the other syi>t(ans dealt with in this chapter, are more or 
less accounts of creation, r'eatioii not in time, as time too is 
created, but as understood through some yugne process. This 


* Cp. pp. 1 13 14. Tadvah^na asadviparnayiirvdcvddikhydtayopi iicyantam, 

* Tlio ^aivites speak oi five stages of c.)nsciousncss,» the waking stage, the 
dream state, the state ot deep sleep, a fourih and a lifth state. The last two 
states belong the liberated. In the fourth state, Maya as an object disappears 
for the soul. But in the fifth, the soul completely riscHs above Maya. 

Sryam jd^aisvapna^ubuptarilpa s^^m'^lrdvasthd, Ycdii tu uhtaguyupadcsadidisd 
tenaivdhambndvt'na svatantrydtmana vyd.pcikatvanit vatvdd idharmapavdmarsam 
dimani vidadha^ci taiah ^unydyUh pramcyddunmajvci iva d^vate tadd iurydHtdvasthd, 
Yaddpi pardmrsihatathdlifiutavaibhavamiyaikvafYddidharmasambhedenaivdham- 
bkdvcfia kiinyddidehadhatvaniam siddharasayogena vidyafo taddsydm turvadasdyd.m 
taddp pyamcyatdmujjha,*dva. Seyam dvavamapi jioanmukldvasthd ‘*samdo 6 sa** 
ityuktd kdstre. Ikvcirapyatvabhi jfldvimarktnl, Vul. II, op, 230-1. « 

But in the Advaita ot ‘^iankara, the third and fouidli ftages seem to be identified, 
and we get four state.s in all. Because ol tins ivU«itilu:atiou, so long as Maya is 
an object of the soul’s perceptitm, so long as the .soul sees the kdnya or the void 
of Maya, it is not said to be liberated. 
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yogic meditation, though apparently subjective, is claimed to 
have cosmic significance, though unfortunately to test this claim 
we have no means which are generally regarded as logical. 

The central and the sole principle of the universe, according to 
the Saiva Advaita,' is Siva, who is pure consciousness. Some say 
he is pure bliss. ^ But as pure he is not the creator of the universe. 
Therefore he brings into operation his energy or Sakti. 55akti, 
then, is the second principle or category of this school. But really, 
Sakti is not different from Siva. Kumara says that energy and its 
possessor are not different, and so this system is Advaita.^ In 
another place, he says that he holds the non-duality of the two, 
that is, the two taken together as one. 3 Mahesvarananda, who is 
definitely a follower of the Kashmir school, says that the same 
Siva about to create the universe is said to be of the nature of 
55akti.4 At another place he exjdain^ their identity better by an 
example. He says that just as the same picture can be perceived 
to be that of an elephant when viewed from one angle, and to be 
that of a bull when seen from another, the same emtity is known 
as Siva when understood from one vie\\'-ix)int and as ^akti from 
another. 5 For the v^aiva advaitins, ikis this ^aktf lhat undergoes 
transformation {pLC/ujama) and j^roduces the woild. i^iva remains 
only a nimiiiakdrana or efficient cause, and so is unaffected by the 
creation of the world.^ But still, this efficient cause is not limited 
by the material cause, lx*cause the two*are the same. Il is also 
said that this ^skti is of the nature of bliss, while ^iva is of the 
nature of consciousness. 7 The form of exj)cTience at the v^tage of 
Siva is pure I. This is no judgment, because the Am is absent. 
But the form of experience at the stage of i5akti is “1 am.’* 

* J. C. Chattefji: Kashmir Saiin-^m, l^irt 1 , p. 6i. 

^ Commentary on VaUvaprakaLa, p. 17. 

3 Jhid., p. 14. Saruasydpivasiiivo dcvidevdlmakatvasadbhdvcna abhayadvidya- 
idvacanopapatteh itibhrumah. 

4 Mahdrthamaniari, p, 40. fTnvanclrum San^kut Series.) 

5 Ibid., p. 74. Alekhyautscsa iva (^ayavrsabhayordvaynh prutibhdsaw, ckasmimic- 
vdrthc sivasaktivibhagakalparidm kurmah. 

On this point loo the J-jiiva acHailins hold liberal views Cp. Ct]ialacarya’s 
Spandapradipikd, p. 4. 

Vasiuno bhavasimyoeya tvagrdhyasya mrdkrtrh 
Kalpandmdtramaivaitat yacchivavyapadekanam 
Nett ham inhhorvivarto'sti parindmu^da na kvant 
Athavci dvayamapya^lu iaddpyasya '•la khandand, 

Quoted from SiddhaiiatUa’s Abhcdclrthakdrikd. 

Jti nivmalabodhcukarupe bhedapurigrahah 
Vi vartapurw dmdbhydm dvdbhydmapy upapadyaie . 

c (Quoted from 5 amvttprak(Ha, 

That is, both the vivarta and parindma theories are acceptable. 

7 K. C, Pandey: 'Ahhinavagupta, p. 241. 
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.Yet in Pratyahhijndhrdayam, we read that Sakti is conscious- 
ness.* This consciousness-energy creates the world. Creation 
means here the manifestation of what is already existing, and 
that too as a mirror shows the town wWch is rc/flected in it.^ 

Out of this isakti comes Sadakhya or Sadasiva. Kumara tells us 
that Siva is pure* consciousness and needs the use of energy in 
order to create the world. This energy is supplied by Sakti. It is 
of three kinds, jndnasakti, icchdsakii, and kriydsakti, that is, 
energy as consciousness, energy as will, and energy as action. 
When consciousness and activitj^ are in a state of equilibrium and 
icchd or wall (desire) is ^predominant, Siva is Sadasiva. This means 
that, at the stage of Sadasiva, will seems to be manifest. Of 
course, this is not the will of the individual, but of the creator. 
The nature of experience at this level is of the form 'T am this," 
but the This is not yet clear.3 After Sadasiva comes the level of 
Isvara. At this stage, Kumara says, both consciousness and will 
are subordinate to activity. 4 The form of experience of this stage 
also is "I am this." But here both the I and the This, are equally 
clear.5 But some hold that the This element predominates here 
and the I becomes vague i?is only in the next stage, namely, of 
Sadvidya, that the twa) terms become equity clear. But it is 
difficult to understand how the I, wffiich is the form of the experi- 
ence of the highest stage, could have become suddenly dim at the 
stage of Kvara and become clear again at the next lower stage. 
There thus seeih to be some differences oft detail on this point 
among the ^aiva aLivaitins themselves. For fnstance, Kumara, 
after Bhoja, tells lu that in Isvara the power of activity is pre- 
dominant. But (‘Iscw'here w refid that the power of knowledge 
dominates here. 7 In the next stage, that is, Sadvidya, the power 

* Leidecker; PmfyabJujridhnlavam, p. 21. K<\9T'<z,s'r(Z saddi^ivddch hhumyantasya 
siddhau nispaitch prakdiane sthitydtmu}iJ pramiitrvi^ruHiyutinani ca samhdre 
parasaktiriipaciite vii bhayavatl svata-ntra anuUarauimarsa^iayJ sivabhattdrakdbhmnd 
hetuh kdruviayn. 

» Ibid., p. 26. Prdk ntrniiam visvaw darpavij iiagaravat abhinnamapi hhinnamiva 
unmllayatt. Unmllanam ca avasOrfasyaii'u prakfttjkaranam ifyanena jagaiah 
ptakdlaikat^yena avasthcinamuktani . 

3 Cp. Ibid., p. 27. Saddsivatatvc ahantdcchhdttasputedafitdmayam. 

4 Commentary on TaitxH<prakd§a, p. Nyagbhiitc 4 jftdnecchutmakasakfidvaya~ 
sdmye saH yadd kriv^dycko bhavali tadd Uvatatvam Huatubhuidnam bhavati. 

5 Pratyabhyjfidhrdayayn, p* 27. Isvaratatvo i^phiUedantdhayitdsamdnddktkafa^ 
nydhnayddrkvUvayrt grdhyayn, etc. 

J. C. Chatterji: Ka^^hnnr ^atvisin, Part I, p. (yg. .Uso K. C. Paiidey* Abhinava- 
gupta, p, 24.,. • 

7 Pandey: .Abhinaiuty^upta, p. 242. For t>Uier differences tjf detail, see Abhinava’- 
gupta s Pratyabhij fldvimursinl , \'ol. fl, pp. 196 ff. I'andey’s are Abilina va- 

gupta's. 
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of activity and will are subdued and that of knowledge pre- 
dominates. This is the view^ of Bhoja and Kumara.^ This view is 
justified etymologically also, in that vidyd means knowledge. 
Bhoja calls it mexcly by the name of Vidya,- and Kumiira quotes 
from other works, ''where it is called Suddhavidya,3 that is, pure 
know^lcdgc. Pratyahhijndhrdayam also uses the word Vidya, but 
does not refer to the relation belwren the I and the This in ‘T am 
this.'’ It merelv says that the olqectivitj^ and subjectivity at this 
stage contain pottmtially the plerality of sul)jerts and ol)jects,4 
But some think that at this level the power of action predomi- 
nates..? 

So far the creation is pure, and is not within lime. That is, 
these manifestations an^ not successive. They are really the one 
Siva, and their distinctions are due to the activity ol Sakti.^ 

The creation below Sadvidya begins to be impure and is called 
both pure and impun^ {suddhasuddha). From this point l)egins 
the duality between the subject and the object, the I and the 
This. This creation of mixed purity and impurity starts with 
Maya. Maj'a is the cause of all limitations. It is really the ])ow'ei 
of obscuring pure knowF'dge.? At ohis stage c<TiT[hci()nsn(‘s-^ per- 
ceives void or ^inrya. I>y now the unity of SiN^a ajid tAakti is lost, 
Jsiva bi'comes th(' mind or and Sakti becomes Maya. Hut 

this Maya is still iiuh^terminate, tliough containing ])otentially all 
the determinatioiii,.^ llvucxt it is said that as an object of con- 
sciousness it is !suny;-\9 ^ 

It is interesting^to note here how th(‘ Buddhistic uivx of ^fmya 
was incorporated by Saivisin into its own j)hi,1(.)so])hy. In Kashmir 

* Cp. also Ulpaladcva’.s Isvur'ipratyuhhijyia, Vol. 11 , p. ii)7- 
/ dambhavopapa n nundni vedvahh um i ni upryu <;clm 
bhiivayidm bhodasdratvdt yaihUra^tvaralokayicit, 

Ihe stage of Sjavidya is called by lliat name 

= TattvapnikaXa, j). Sj. Ibid,, p. Sj. ^ P. 28. 

5 Abhinavu^upta, p. 2.^2. Also see Abliinavagupta’s 
Vol II, jip. 201-2. This view is reh-rred to by Ablunavagnpta as pure pruhu or 
others said. 

TaUvaprakdsa, p. S3, ^^e^ktw^ciprtahheddt iasyuiva halpitd bhtdd. 

7 Ibid., p, T14. Svahhdvata ynohasayjanani. 

** Praiyubhij yidhrdayam, p. 37. lAWyabhumirapi cittasambkuravatyeva. From 
Prakrti. , 

9 Samskuyaiit'sllirtii^heyarupd idyiyd ityucyaic. 

Isvarapratyahhijndinmaysinl , Vol. II. p. 234. 
Samvido vastwidm at anvonyasanhotanaprdno ayiay^harupo'sau i,rmyii ityu 
cyate. Sadl-occivahhasa eva ca mdylyapranidtuh uiihdnam Ata ekayd srAisaktyd 
pramdtrpyayYKhiapraynevolldf'ih paramdrthatah. Ibid., p. 66. Taihdoidhe buddhyd- 
dlncnn dehadinilcintriyidm ahhavayupe iunvuivuniui yalr. Vaiah ialya jneydnam 
hunyald abhdvariipatd ^amshdrase^ata. lyanieva hi saruaba ubJidvo iiaiu saidm 
sarvdimand vtndsah^ Ibtd,, p, 235. 
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before the Saiva Advaita appeared, Buddhism was prevalent; 
and its concepts became the common property of the thinkers of 
the time. But later they were absorbed by this Advaita and a 
place wa.s given to them. Thus Buddliistic Suny^vada was depicted 
as having made some approach to the true' philosophy, which 
this Advaita was^said to be, but not as having seen the full truth. 

This Maya j^rodiices five tatvas or principles by means of which 
it sheathes ^iva and makes him finite. They are Kala, Niyati, 
Kala, Asuddhavidya, and Raga. As regards the order in the 
evolution of these principles, there are differences of view* Some 
adopt the above order; others give it as Kala, Asuddhavidya, 
Raga, Kala, and Niyati. They and Maya are the six Kancukas or 
sheaths. Kfda is time. Niyati is the causal relation between 
things, according 1o which certain things alone are caused by 
certain otliers and everything cannot be the cause of everything 
else. That is, the freedom of isiva in creation is by now limited. 
This concej)tion of Niyati corresponds to the Platonic conception 
of th(^ Limit. Kala is the ])ow(‘r by which the miiid or chitta, 
which is rendered inactive by ihc obscuration of Maya, gains 
back some j^art of its activity. That is, it is what accounts for 
our limited activity. Asuddhavidya is what ’^iVes us our limited 
power of knowk’dge by clearing here and thei^e the obscuration of 
Maya. Raga is attachment common to all finite souls. Bhoja 
differentiates Ixdwccn tljis Raga and the one winch is a property 
of huddhi or intellect, that is, between Ragi^as a cosmic principle 
and that wliicli is . quality of the finite minefe.^ Creation below 
^uddliavidya np t()^ this point is both pure: and impure [suddhd- 
siiddha). Fiann now onward - it impure. 

Having limited the natun of hy means of these five prin- 
ciples, and having made him a piirusa or finite soul, Maya bt'cnmes 
Prakrti or ]mre matter. The further account of cieation in this 
.system i.s the same as that (d Sankhya, except for minor difter- 
eiices. From Prakrti Biiddhi, from Iniddlii Ahankara (ego), from 
Ahaiikara the five sense or”. ms, the five* organs of action, the 
five I'anilirxtras or subtle eleiiKuts, ,and mind, and from the five 
subtle elciTicmts the gross elements and things of the world 
are produceil. Into a detailed discussion of this creation we need 
not enter. 

All th(‘ ^saiva systems are called Pasu|iala systems,"' because 
their three chief categories are Pati of Lord, Pasu or the jiva., 

* Tattvaprakusa, p. 124. 
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and Pasa or the bond. And the Agamas, which these systems 
claim as their basis, are called Pasupata Agamas. In the dualistic 
systems these three categories are treated as completely different, 
but in the monistic they are unified somehow. But when we 
examine the method of unification, we find some differences. 
Some hold pure non-dualism, others qualified. monism, and the 
rest some form of identity in difference. 

In the Advaita, from Siva down to Suddhavidya there is only 
the tendency to split into two. Tie split does not actually occur. 
But then comes the principle of Maya. But what is this? Is it 
rcall}^ the Sakti of Siva? Maya is called Mayasakti also. It is also 
called ^iva, the feminine gender of Siva. Abhinavagupta refers to 
a view, according to which Icchdsakii, Jncinasakii. Kriydsakti, 
and Mayasakti are the aspects of the original Sakti of Siva.^ So 
long as even the mere distinction in Siva is not definite, Siva is in 
the stages of Sadasiva and Isvara. So far Icchusakti or the power 
of will is active. But when the distinction is definite in the stage 
of Vidya, though there is error as regards th(^ object, there is no 
error as regards the subject; and at this stage Kriydsakli or the 
power of action is predominant. But M.hen there is^error as regards 
the subject also, Muydsakli or the power of obscuration is active. 
According to this view, the split occurs at the stage of J^uddha- 
vidya itself, but th(i nature of the I and its identity with Siva is 
not obscured. However, between the obscuring awSpect of Sakti 
and its other three as<})ccts there is as much differcnct* as bt^tween 
light and darkness. How does this obscuring power come out of 
Siva, whose nature is pure consciousness? lf.it is his Sakti, how 
can it be identical with him? Thi.s difficulty is explained by saying 
that Maya is the jiidrd or slee]> of ^5iva. But the nature of nidrd 
is opposed to that of consciousness, x^nd the first three aspects of 
Sakti are con.scious. So wliethcr we regard Maya as one of the 
four aspects of the Original Sakti or say that the original Jsakti 
has only three asoects and Maya is only an evolutc out of the 
original Sakti, the (iue?.tion, how^ such obscuration comc's out of 
pure consciousness, remains an unsolved problem. Or i.re wc to 
say that' Maya is a second Sakti? Not only is its nature obscura- 
tion but also it is nikhilajanakarmakhaiiitd, impressed by the 
merits and demerits, that is, samskdras (impressions), of the 
unliberated souls. ^ An^i it is according to these samskdras that 
the impure creation is produced. This means that, if the sams- 
* livarapratyabhijiidvimaHinl, pp. 201-2. » Tattvaprakdsa, p. 115. 
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karas were not there, the impure creation would not have been 
possible. But can these samskdras be part of Siva? If Maya is like 
nidrd or sleep, does it not disappear when consciousness appears ? 
If it does, how can it be real or have a distinct Reality of its own? 

Maya is said to be also one of the Malas or impurities, which 
are given by some as three and by others as four. If three, they 
are said to be Anavamala or cosmic ignorance, Karmamala or the 
imjnuity of Karma, and Mayiyamab^ or the impurity of Maya, 
But Bhoja tells us that there are four kinds of bonds, Mala, 
Karma, Mayasakti, and Tirodhanasakti^ of ^iva. Thus according 
to Bhoja, Maya is a bond and yet a v^akti of ^iva, while impurity 
or Mala is different from Maya. Tirodhanasakti is the obscuring 
energy. Anyway, whether Maya is a Sakti or a Mala, it is difficult 
to understand how it can be real and belong to $iva, who is 
admittedly of the opposite nature. When the jiva becomes one 
with 6iva, Maya must cease 1o exist. If it does, it would be little 
different from the Maya of Saiikara. 

A word has to be said here about the ^>akta idealism. Philo- 
sophically, there is no difference between it and the 5aiva Advaita. 
Ihc catogorit's are (wactly tht* same . 1'he difference lies only in the 
forms of worship and in the emphases on th? feminii^c and the 
masculine aspects oj ultimate rccdity.s 

III 

PANCARATRA 

Just as ^)aivism ha* its own Agamas or scriptures besides the 
Upanisads, Vaisna\'ism als • hm its own Agamas or Samhitas. 
These are a large iniin])er.4 bat some of them are, not aveiilahlc. It 
is interesting to note that some works which were Vaisnavite at 
first were later recast in a Saivaite form, 5 so that, apart from the 
diffcnaices of terminology and some other* minor points, the 
categories of both arc practically the same. This philosophy' is 
called Pahearatra, because d treats of five kinds of knowledge 
(rdtra), namely, (i) tatva (cosmology)^, (2) mitktiprada (liberation), 
(3) hhaktipnida (devotion), ( 4 ) yaitgika (yoga), and (5) vaiiesika 
(the objects of sense). I^Ater, the word rdira came to mean tantra 
and samhiid, doctrine and chapter. Other meanings also are 

* I’andcy: Ahhi}uwai;upia, pp. 1.S2 fT. ^ ^ ' Taitvaprakasa, p. 55, 

3 See the works ut Sir John Woodroflo, ^iiraddtilaka, Kuldrnavatantra, 
Mahdnirvdnalantra, etc, 0 

* See Schrader’s Introduction to ihc Paheurdira. 5 Ibid,, p. 19. 
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given. In this philosophy Visnu or Vasudeva is the highest God. 
He is personal. His consort is Laxmi, which is described as Sakti 
and body. The relation between the- two is inherence like that 
between attributetand substance. 

The Pahearatra,' like the Sai\’a sj’^stem, speaks of pure and 
impure creation. The ^i^rkti of Visnu has a double aspect, Kriya 
or action and Bliuti or becoming, and these are called Kriyasakti 
and Bhutisakti. ^"isnu is not affected by this creation, because it 
is his Ssakti that undergoes trai.sformation (parindma). At this 
stage the six Gunas or qualities of Visnu become manifest. They 
are Jndna or knowledge, Aisvarya or lordship, Sakti or ability, 
Bala or strength, \^irya or virility, and 'Bejas or splendour. It 
has to be noted that these Gunas are not the Gunas of impure 
creation, wliich are Satva, Rajas, and Tamas. The former six 
Gunas form the body of Visnu as w( 11 as of his consort LaxmT. 

Just as in the ^aiva system i^iva becomes Sadfisiva, Isvara, and 
J^uddhavidya when each aspect of his thnu -fold v^akti di>minates 
over the other two, in the Pahearatra out of Vi'^nu and L«axmi 
emanate the three Vyuhas called Sahkaisana, Prad\'umna, and 
Aniruddha, when two only of the sik (binas in (^<ch cast* beconif* 
manifest and donitiiate t)ver the rest. When Jhana or knowltnlge 
and Bala or strength dominate, Visnu Ix'ctanes Safikarsana; 
when Aisvarya or lordship and Virya oi virility, Pradyumna; 
and when Sakti or ability and Tejas qr splendour, Aniruddha. 
Vyuha literally mccuns division and arrang('niei>t, and here tlui 
division and arrangement of the six Ciiinas.^ But during this 
arrangement, the iinjmre world, which is ,al first in a subtle 
ernbTyonic state, begins to be* difftTentiated. At the', stage of 
Safikarsana it is su])ne and witbout any interna! distinctions. It 
is said that Safikarsana carries th(‘ whole univ(TS(‘ ]ik(' a tilakd- 
laka, a dark sj)ut under the* skin. At the s(ag(‘ of Pradyiuriua, tlie 
duality of Purusa 'and Prakrti first makes its appearance. But 
this Purusa is the Kiitastha, which, according to tlie Prihcaratra, 
is a sort of group soul* and is c(»m]>aied to a b(M‘hive. Prakrti is 
called Mayasakti, Sakti, I^hagavacchakti, MillaprakAi, Sasva- 
dvidya,‘or simply Vidya. « « 

At the stage of Aniruddha, Prakrti ;ind Purusa nre further 

» Accor^ling to the Mahahhdrala and Sankara's comincntary on the Brahma'- 
sutras. If, 2, 42 ft., Sanlfer.sana is said to be tht^ jivdtman, Pradyumna the 
manas, and Aniruddha the ahoAhkara, But this doctrine is not wliat is generally 
accepted, because ^the Vyuhas arc pure creation, but the jiva, manas^ and 
Ahcuiikdra are impure, and so the two cannot be identified. 
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developed. Here the creation is mixed, in that it is both pure and 
impure. The Prakrti of the Pahcaratra is similar to that of the 
Sahkhya, except that the* former contains not only the three 
Gunas, Satva, Rajas, and Tanias, but alsoj^Kala or time and 
Niyati or limitation (causal relation). This Prakrti or Maya, 
with its Kala and Niyati, performs, with.regard to the finite soul, 
the same function as that performed by its namesake in the 
Jsaiva philosophy. At the stage of Aniniddha, out of him comes 
this Sakti, out of it Niyati, out of it Kala, and from it Satvaguna, 
from it Kajoguna, and from it Tamoguna. Sometimes the mass of 
the three Gunas is called Tamas, and it is not to be confused with 
Tanias which is one of the three Gunas. 

The creation that next follows is almost like that of Sarikhya, 
and is absolutely impure. Out of Prakrti comes Mahat (the 
Great). But Mahat is not a synonym for Buddhi or intellect, as in 
Sankhya. It has three forms, Kala (time), Buddhi (intellect), and 
Prana (vitality). So inttdlect is only ont‘ form of Mahat. These 
throe forms corn'spond to the three Gunas, Tamas,. Satva, and 
Rajas rosp('rtively. And time here is a grosser form of Time 
m(Mitione(i above'. Out of Mahat comes Ahahkara. This too has 
three forms, the srLt\dc, the rajasic, and flfie tamasic. In its sat vie 
form it is Manas, i^hile it remains Ahankfira in its tamasic form. 
Rajoguna is present e()iially in both. Out of Miankara come, 
from its tamasic asjiects the five subtle elements and the five 
gross elements, •and from its satvic aspect, t4ie five senses and the 
five oigans of aclioii, the rajasic as])ect participating in both. 

For llic Pancaratiia, the jiva, when liberated, does not generally 

become one with Visnu, bui onh" like him. However, the Panca- 

. . ^ ^ 

iTilra is pure monotheism, and the monistic tendency*is clearly seen 
in its philosophy. It is idealistic, because it understands tlie world 
in tc'T'ins of its idual realit\', Visnu with his Sakti. And isakti is not 
different from Visnu, because it is his o\vn*ein rgv, though not 
absolutely identical with him. 


IV 

INTKOiJ)dcT]ON TO BHKDABHEDA 
IDJ' NTn T-l)ir FEUKNCE SYSTEMS 

No scriarian system has advanced towards tin' unification of the 
jiluralily beyond du' 5saiva .'\dvai[a. The Vaisnavas also liave 
their Advaita, and the protagonLsl of this sehftol is Vallabha- 

m 
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carya. But as his system resembles very much that of the other 
Vaisnavas, and as he, coming after many of them, incorporates 
their views, with some modifications, into his own system, it 
would be easier to'^discuss him after Ramanuja, and we shall do 
so accordingly. Many of the other aedryas or teachers uphold 
both identity and difference in one form or andther between the 
jiva, nature, and the Brahman. Bhaskara, Nimbarka, and Sripati 
openly declare that they preach the doctrine of Bhedabheda or 
identit\^'diflerence. Ramanuja and J^rikantha reject Bhedribheda 
outwardly, but try to retain both identity and difference in tlunr 
own way. 

In interpreting all these systems, it is usual to ernploj?’ the 
phrase identity in difference. Mr. Joad, while reviewing T^rofessor 
Srinivasachari's Philosophy of Bhedabheda , writes that bhedabheda 
means '‘roughly ‘identity in difference.’ Professor Srinivasa- 
chari too uses the expression identity in difference with reference 
to all forms of Bhedabheda. though ]>ointing out fundamental 
differences between them. Professor Hiriyanna in the Foreword 
to the book writes* “The expression bhedabheda docs not bear 
precisely tlie same significance in all^the schools that make usi' of 
it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a belief that the 
bheda or ‘distinction’ and ahheda or ‘unity’ can co-exist and be in 
intimate relation to each other.” This is a safer way of speaking 
about Bhedabheda. But the concept, actroiding to some teachers 
of the Vedanta, meAns identity in difh rence a^ understood in 
Western idealism. 

In the West the concept is most clearly formulated and con- 
sistently ai)plied by H(‘gel and *lhs followers. It is a concept of 
speculative reason, which holds both the ideas of identity and 
difference transparent to each other. That is, reason, while holding 
the idea of difference, secs thnaigh it identity, and similarly, w'hile 
holding the idea of identity, sees through it difference. Hegel tells 
us that only as abstract concepts are identity and difference 
opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the ot|ier hand, 
perceives their unity. He Vrites: “In point of form Logical 
doctrine has three sides; (a) the Abstract side, or thht of iindcr- 
standing; (3) the Hialectical, or that of ^legative reason; (y) the 
SpeculaJ^ive, or that of positive reason. “Thought, as Under- 
standing, sticks to fixfty of characteis and their distinctions from 

^ The Aryan Path, p. 40. January 1933. 

* Wallace: The Logic of I lege I, p. 143. 
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one another: every such limited abstract it treats as having a 
subsistence and being of its own/'^ '‘In the Dialectical stage these 
finite characterizations or* formulae supersede themselves and 
pass into their opposites/'^ ''But when the (^alectical principle 
is employed by the understanding separately and independently 
— especially as s^cn in its application to philosophical theories, 
Dialectic becomes Scepticism; in which the result that ensues 
from its action is presented as a mere negation/'! ‘'The Specula- 
tive stage or the stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity 
of terms (propositions) in their opposition — the af'finnative w'hich 
is involved in their disintegration and in their transition. ”4 
Speculative reason sees identity imprinted on ('very element of 
difference, the whole in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator. Western philo- 
sophical tradition in geneial understands the philosopher as a 
spectator of eternity and all existence. Rut the standpoint of 
Indian philosoph 3 ^ bc'cause of its piedorninant religious interest, 
is man’s life in its proces^es, and not merely that of the spectator 
of these processes/ The chief aim of philosophy is not merely a 
logical undcTstanding of thtt universe; such an undeistanding is 
subservient to the realization of sonn?«iTfg higher, which is 
be^^ond logic. All tlu' Vedantic ^ystems admit, in one form or 
another, an inexplicable entity which eludes logic. ^ Still, some do 
not give U]') the at template press the Riahman into the moulds of 
logic. Thus am inherent contradiction presents itself in their 
systems. Heg(‘l iclei. j'fied ])hil.)So]>h\' with cont^^rnplative life and 
placed it higher th^n even religion. But for the Indian philo- 
sopher, philosojdw must end in ridigion, which consists not merely 
in the superficialities of cull, creed, anti dogma, biU in the subli- 
mation and transformation of human life. Hegel treated religion 
not from the standpoint of one who is undergoing an experience, 
but as a concept or category, that is, from the standpoint of one 
who looks from outside at religion and therefore sees only its 
externalities. But for IndMu philosophy, religious life is the 
highest, 8nd philosophy has vu stop before its portals and com- 
pletelj^ suriy^nder itself « Because Hegel’s standpoint is th?it of the 

* Wallace. TJir J of llr^cl, p. 

= ibid., p. j Op. cit. -4 Ibid., p. 152, 

5 See Raclliakrisbraa : Contempoyarv Indian Philosophy, p. 258 “^c are not 
contemplating the world from outside but are m it." ^ce also the author’s Thought 
arid Pealiiy, pp. 248 n ^ 

^ See commentanes on tlie lUahmasiiira, II, 1, 28. AccoiduiK to Nimbarka. 
this suira is numbered IJ, i, 27. 
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unaffected contemplative life, he was able to view the Absolute 
as an identity in difference, in which the identity of the Absolute 
and the plurality of the world are held together in transparent 
unity. Whether tb^e resulting system is true to facts or not, his 
method is consistent with his result. But the Indian philosopher is 
at a disadvantage conct^ning this point. His laim is something 
that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like Sankara saw this clearly and accordingly 
constructed their systems. But others held on to thought and 
logic, and tried to bring down w^hat is beyond. They tried to 
retain both identity and difference. We shall see how far they 
have succeeded in retaining both. We have already given reasons 
why we include them in our sur\T,y. 

V 

BHASKAKA 

Bhaskara is the earliest of the upholders of BhedfiblK'da, whose 
commentaries on the Brahmasutras arc' a\Tulable. According to 
him, the world is the transformation ♦or parinfuncToi tlu' Brahman 
just as curd is the tiani^x'ormation of milk.^ \'et the nature of the 
Brahman is not thereby affect<^d. It rc'mains the same in spite of 
parinama. It is therefore open to us to c[iiestion how the world 
can be di parinama of the Brahman. The (objection is aiiticipated 
by Bhaskara himself.^AVhen milk is transfornu'd into curd, it is no 
longer available a's milk; but the Brahman, in spite of creation, 
has to remain itself. But Bhaskara tells i^s that the’ analogy 
between the transformation of milk into curd and of thc' Brahman 
into thc world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman 
possesses infinite power or energy {sakti) and makes this powT^r 
undergo transformation,- so that it itself can remain what it is. 
Parinama is, for Bluiskara, the throwing out of energy {sakti- 
viksepa).h Naturally, between the energy and the agemt who 
possesses it there can be no difference, Bhaskara says that livara 
or the Brahman has two-fold energy, emc that takes thl* form of 
the enjoyer {hhokta) and the other that oi the object of ('iijoyment 
{hhogya)^ 'I'hus as effect there is difference,., but as cause all is one; 
just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., as such are different from each 

' i 

* BhaskariiCclrya’s Brahma.^ut'yabhdsyam, II, i, 2^. (Cbowkbamba Sanskrit 
Series ) ^ 

» Ibid., p. 97. 3 Ibtd., p. 85. 4 Ibid., p. 105, Bhokir sakti and bhogya^akti. 
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Other, though they are one as gold.^ Bhaskara tells us that the 
world is also a peculiar state or condition (avasthd) of the Brah- 
man.^ Yet the finite soul or’jiva is not a vikdra^ of the Brahman, 
for vikdra is actual transformation, just as in ^nkhya the world 
is a vikdra of Prakrti. Bhaskara does not accept the supra-rational 
Brahman, but ono* which is determinate. 4. The difference between 
the Brahman and the jiva is due to upddhts or limiting adjuncts, 
and is therefore not natural [svdbhdvika) ; so that it lasts only 
until the jiva is liberated. 5 But the non-difference or abheda 
between the two is natural^ (svdbhdvika). As the difference is due 
to upddhis or limiting adjuncts and therefore external, it can ]>e 
removed by contem])lation of non-difference. 7 But the upddhis 
are real unlike the Maya of Sankara. They arc not false like the 
horns of a hare ^ They are forms of the Brahman's sakii or energy; 
and so both difference and non-difference between the Brahman 
and the upddhis are natural. 9 For if this difference also is not 
natural, it must be due to some upddhi as in the case of the jiva. 
Then to explain one upddhi we must postulate another, then to 
explain the second we have to })ostulate a third, and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus Bhaskara drfiws a distinction l)ctween the form 
, of bheddhheda found between the Brahma fr^nd the jiva and that 
found between the J^rahman and the inorganic world. If it is 
asked how a relation can be l)oth difference and non-ditfcrence, 
which are contradictories., he says that they are not contradic- 
tories. The Sana? thing of course cannot bc^both cold and hot, 
becaus(‘ the relation oerween the two is not tiiat of cause and 
• 

^ BhrisltarfiCcIrya's II, i. p. t8. 

2 IbuL, p. Qb. L^arcundtmano va^lhn-^'iU'sah prapt^hco' yam atah evu vasiutram, 

3 Blid.skara’s HtahhasRtrabkusyani, p. 1,^4. At. M, Lakslimipdraiii Snnivasa- 

cliarya writes thr-it world is an avasthd or state of the lirahmaii accouimg 
to i-}Jiartr])rapah( a, vitiira or actual transtonnaliun according to Bliaskara, and 
energy or Uikii of the Brahman according to Ycidavaprakaha, Ixamanuja accepts 
the last view in a. retincil form. But Bhaskara seems to r^jccl the view of l ikdra 
as regard-s the relation between the Brahman and the jiva, anil uses the words 
sakti and avasthd while explaining the relation between the Bralmian and the 
material world. See Darsanodaya. j). * 

4 Bhaskaii|s Brahmasittrabhdsyam. p. ^3^. 5 Ibid., p. Si. ^ Ibid., p. 170. 

7 Ibid., p. 141. ^ * 

8 This is clcgj“ly a misunde^fstanding of Sankara. Vie does not say tlTat Maya 
is unreal like the horns ol a hare. 

9 Sudarsanasuri, the comini^fttalor on Ramanuja's Veddrthasaiigraha, says that 
both Bha.skara and Yfidavapraka^a accept the reality of the world. But according 
to Bhaskara, the relation between the Brahman ain( the jlva is idauntity on 
liberation and difference in bondage. So identity is natural, and diflerence is 
due to adjuncts and so not natural. But accoiiiing to Yadavapraka^a, both 
identity and didcrence are natural, because, lor him, oven arfter liberation the 
jiva is not absolutely identical with the Brahman. See ji. 95. 
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effect. But the relation between the Brahman and the world is 
that of cause and effect; so the Brahman can be both different 
and non-different from the world just as cause is both different 
and non-different (from effect.^ 

So far as regards' the essentials of Bhaskara's system. Now, how 
far are we justified in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in 
difference? The religious interest of Bhaskara is quite evident. It 
is in a process from something to something else. The finite self 
during its phenomenal existence is different from the Brahman; 
but in the state of miikti or liberation it is identical with it. There 
is thus a process from difference to non-difference. Naturally this 
relation cannot bc^ identity in diffenmee. For both identity and 
difference cannot exist at one and the same time. If the relation 
between the Brahman and tlie jiva were both identity and differ- 
ence even in mukti, we could have said that it is identity in 
difference. In nmhti even the svarfipa of the jiva, his individual 
form, is not left.^ But the relation between the Bralnnan and the 
world is identity and difference' at one and the same tiims and .so 
identity in difference. The ])hysical world is the energy or the 
iakti of the Brahman, and this energv cannot be grasixal without 
grasping the BraluTlciriy'and hence must be said to be idtmlical 
with, and different from the Brahman As a matter of fact, even 
the jiva is said to be the caiergy of th(‘ Brahman, its hhoktrsakti. 
But he do(\s not seem to bc‘ the eltecl of the Brahman. Bhaskara 
te]].s us that the Brahv.nan exists in a thn'e-foM torni " as the cause, 
the effect, and tne jiva. The separate' namtion of the ji\a here 
show's that he is not included in the effect , "5 Bhaskara further tells 
us that because tlie bhoi^yasdkii transforms its('lf into the physical 
world, the bhoktriiakii stands as the jiva.-i So the jiva is not the 
result of tr'in?^f(»rmati(ni. He is the' Ih-ahman stu[)elied by the 
itpddhi and limit('d by it. It set'ins that tla* view’ expresseel by 
Bhaskara w^ould have' been ciearei. had h(' tresiU'd the physical 
world a^ a vikCira of the iakti of the Biahman, which, becoming an 
^tpddhi, limits him, soihat the jiva thereby foriTK'd would only be 
an avasthu (state) and not ii^.dkdra (change) of the Brahman. But 
Bhaskata uses the word avasthu with ref^irence also to the world. 
Probably in Bhaskara's view, every vikdra is an avasthd, though 

* Brahmnsiiticidihdsvani, \) 17. 

' Ibid., p. 2J1. Hvahmuyn haidfuimavibhd^ah sjhirupuvyatireklbhuvn hivanasya 
tva sumitdraprdplau . - 

3 Ibid., p, 7, Jivi/hma kurdnulmand kdryulmanu jlvdbnanu ca IrUhu sthitam, 

4 Ibid,, p. 105. 
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every avasthd is not a vikdra. However, it is not really the con- 
ception of the relation between the energy and its possessor that 
led Bhaskara to postulate natural identity in difference [svdhhdvika- 
bhedahheda) between the Brahman and the physical world. It is 
rather, as said above, the consideration that, if the difference 
between the two ^ere not natural, it must be due to some upddhi, 
and we shall be led to postulate one upddhi to explain another, and 
so forth. Thus in Bhaskara we do not find a system which is 
through and through a philosophy of identity in difference; for he 
tried to be faithful to the general tradition of Indian philosophy, 
namely, that of explaining things from the standpoint of the 
experiencer himself, and not that of the spectator. 

Further, if the world is a sakii or energy of the Brahman, it is 
difficult to understand how diffenuice can exist between the two 
during the dissolution of the world. It can exist when the world is 
not dissolved, just as the diffenmee between the w^orld and the 
jiva can c'xist so long as the jiva continues to be finite. \\Tien the 
world is dissolved, the kikli that has evolved into the world must 
assume its original state, and, a:, a iakii, must be identical with 
the Brahman; just as the hkoklrsakti, or energy of the Brahman 
as the enjoyer, bec( m(‘S identical with 4ln! * 4 h‘ahman when the 
jiva becomes rid of the npadhi^. If it is maintained that the 
relation lietwccn energy and its possessor is not merely identity 
but also difference, then th(' same must be maintained with 
regard to the hJwkirsukti also. There is no reason why one becomes 
identical and the OdCr retains its diffeience. We have seen that 
the Jsaiva advaitins^ maintain identity between the Brahman and 
its Sakti. And their ]Hire on dioji is due to the distuihance of the 
eciuilibrium of this Sakti. T'iis is of alhiec-foli ngturc- 
sifk/i, IccJulsak/i, and Krivasakti, When these three are equal 
.^iva remaijis Siva aloni'; but when each begins to dominate over 
the othcj's, w'(i ha\'^' Sadasiva, I.svara, and Sadvidya. Similarly, 
the Brahman of Bhaskara may ha\e a two-fold sakii, the bho- 
ktrsakti and the blioi^yasakii and when these arc not separat^^d 
and opposed to each other, they caii be naturally identical with 
the Brahmjn. The objt^tion that, if the upddhi or bhogyasakti is 
naturally identical watl:^ the Brahman, then its difference at the 
empirical levcd must be due to another upddhi, can be answ’ered 
by saying that it is not necessary to postulate another upddhi, as 
this upddhi itself is by nature mysterious and inexplicable, and 
what is by nature mysterious and inexplicable ctocs not need an 
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explanation. Nor does Bhaskara make his system thoroughly 
rational without admitting the inexplicable into it. For, if it is 
asked, how can the Brahman remain pure and one when its own 
iakti undergoes transformation, he has to answer that its sakii is 
peculiar and so do^s not affect it. Even Badarayana devoted a 
sutra or aphorism in order to make room for some inexplicability.*^ 
So if the difference has to cease in the case of tlie upadhi also, it 
becomes asvdbhdvika, not natural, as in the case of the difference 
between the Brahman and the jiva, and tlie upadhi becomes 
anirvacamya. As we have already noted. Bhaskara has misunder- 
stood Sankara, in saying that his Ma3^a is unreal like the horns of 
a hare. 


VI 

RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja ex]dicitl\' reji‘cts the theoiy of Bhed.lbheda in inrny 
places of his .^nbhdsyam. But his Visistad\^;nta is rc'ally a reinter- 
pretation of Bhedfibheda." All commentators say that both 
identitj^ and difference can be founcbbetwi'en {\m: Brahman and 
the jiva; hnt many b:;ld,Ahal one is primary" and the other secon- 
dary^ or unreal. Only when both are eciually real and ])rimary do 
w^e find identity in dTiferenc(‘. Ramanuja accq)ts three kinds of 
reality, the Brahman, the jiva, and th(' physical w^orld. The latter 
two form the sakii of^jthe former. Ramanuja’s theory is therefore 
a form of ^aktivada like* that of Yadavajmikasa.^ And this sakii 
is a visesana or quality^ of the Brahman. But enfugy and it^ 
possessor cannot be separated, though they 'are not merely the 
same. Hence the Brahman is not indeterminate, but d(*teTminate, 
that is, ]>articularized by sakii {sakiivikisla). The reflation between 
the two is that between the body^ and soul.'* The body^ of the 
Brahman coiii])rises,both the jivas and the jdiysical w^orld. It is 
an instniment of his play [lUd). It has two states, the suksnia or 
the subtle and the sthQla or the* gross. *5 In the subtle state it is 

V 

‘ th I, 33 - 

* M. M. Lakshmfpuram Srinivasacharya tells according to Sankara, 

identity hot ween tlie l^rahman and the jTva is real and dittcrence not real; for 
niiasUara, djfhTciKe is due to upddhis and so vanisnes, but identity is real; and 
for Yadavaprakasa, identity is due to iakii or energy and difference due to 
individualfcy. TJuis for all C'hree, identity is primary and difference secondary. 
Hut for Kamanuja, difference is piimary and identity .secondary. See Darsanodaya, 

p. 194 . 

3 Ibid., p. 192. ^ wM Ibhd^yam, Vol. II. p. 162 (R. V. and Co.). 5 Ibid., Vol, I, p. 408. 
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called Tamas or Darkness/ in which the world of forms and 
names is not explicit. The division into forms and names occurs 
only in the gross slate. The Brahman with the subtle body is the 
cause of the world, and with the gross body the effect of itself.^ In 
the gross state the Brahman becomes a plurality, and in the 
subtle state it is a unity. The world is diJe to parindma or trans- 
formation. This parindma does not affect the nature of the Brah- 
man, because it is its body that undergoes the change, while as 
the soul of the body the Brahman remains unchanged. The 
affections of the soul cannot be attributed to tlie body, and the 
([ualities of the body cannot be attributed to the soul.^ By regard- 
ing the jiva as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and 
the gross states, we can retain both identity and difference. As 
the body the jiva is a mark or attribute {prakdra) of the Brahman; 
And as its attribute cannot be obtained apart from the Brahman, 
there is identity bedween the two; yet one is not the other, and 
so rlifference also holds betw'ecT) them. 4 Thus the difference 
betwten the two is not merely due to upddhis or Maya, but real, 
natural, and eternal.'! The b< 4 (ly of tlie Brahman, which comprises 
both thc‘ jivas and the inorganic etern.nl . and in its 

.subtle form is unconscious; so that we have to infer that, during 
the dissolution of the world wlien the jiva is transformed into the 
subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes uncoascious. He is not 
a novel creation but eternal. Ramanuja denies that the Pahea- 
rfitra, on which hir ‘wn idiilosophy is based, iidvocates the birth 
and therefore the beginning of the jiva.^ In the liberated state, 
the jiva regains his Original purity. 7 This pure state of the jiva is 
not destroyed even in ihe mundane \w)rld, but is only screened 
by Avidya, w^hich is of the form of karma. ^ In mukti the jiva is 
identical with the Brahman only in the sense of inseparability.9 
Then he experiences that he is the Brahman, yot in the sense that 
he is the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes like it in 
purity.^o Because of this difference even xi^mukti, the jiva cannot 
possess the powder of creation ^ 

Ramanuja objects tojihe Bhodribheda of Bhaskara, bcoause the 

» tbh a sy am, \oi I,p. 405.# » Vol. II, p. 13. 3 Vol. I, p. 162. 

4 Op, cit. 5 Ibid., Vol. 1 , p. 40.> ^ Ibid , 11 , 2. 42. 7 Vol. II, p. 468, 

* Not the advaitin s Avidya. Cp. Ibid., p. 409. ^ 9 Ib^d., p. 437, 

Ibid., pp. 472 -3, 

” Ibid., IV, 4, 7. This .siVra aj)plics lo all the mi^ktas or liberated souls according 
to Urunanuja; according to Sankara, only to those who me(Jitato on the saguna 
or determinate Brahman; and according to Bliaskara, only to those liberated 
souls who are yet in separation ifom the Brahman. 
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identity between the jiva and the Brahman, according to Bhas^ 
kara, is an identity of their form; but he is prepared to accept 
their identity, if it is like that of body and soul.^ Ramanuja's 
theory may so far^be said to be a form of identity in diflerence. 
The reason for liis dislike of the word Bhedabbeda seems to lie in 
his desire to drag down a purely logical concept to the physical 
level, and understand it in terms accessible to imagination. How- 
ever, his insistence on the inseparability [aprthaksiddhaiva) of the 
jiva and the Brahman reveals his inclination towards Bhedfibheda. 
But it does not seem, according to his concej)tion, tliat botli 
identity and difference can be held together in transparent unity, 
as in Hegel. For identity, for Ramanuja, is secondary and not 
primary like difference. True, the world along with the jivas is the 
result of the transformation or parindmd of the ^aJdi of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from it. And so far as difference' and 
inseparability arc emphasized even in nnikti betwe'cn the jiva 
and the Brahman, Ramanuja is more an advocate of identity in 
difference than even Bhaskara, according to whom in viukti there 
is only identity. The ])rocess fiom ,the state of» bondage lo tlie 
state of liberation ij?,*^'i,,jvocess from one form of idientity in diffeT- 
ence to another; but there is no process betwt'en identity and 
difference. In one passage, 2 Ramanuja seems «to say that conation 
is a process from identity to difference. But both in thc‘ evolved 
and in the unevolved stages the world and the jivas constitute 
the Brahman’s Ivxly; and the probh'in of the relaticni betw(*en 
the two j)(‘rsists alwayb, and always tlu' relation is botli identity 
and difference. We may therefore ctnicludc' that tlierc* are really 
only two entities, the Brahman and its Ixxiy, Ix tween which tlit) 
relation is both identity and difference, a^^ t'ach cannot be obtained 
without the otlicr. One of tlu^ terms r){ th(' niation, as Tamas, 
undergoes parindmd) in the (‘volved state it is plurality; but in 
the iinevolved, it is an identity. And becaust' the Brahman’s body 
in th(‘ unevo]v('d state (Tamas), is tht‘ matiTial caus(‘ of the 
ev(.)lved state, the niation V:»etween the two states is identity and 
difference. The idea of bod3’'-mind is nearer to our imagination 
than Jihaskara’s Bheddhheda . Ramanuja's philosophy, though he 
is fighting shy of the purely logical concept, is really a sysb'in of 
Bhedfiblieda. The coiv'epts of what H(‘gel calls ordinary under- 
standing, identity and difference, Ramanuja opposes to each 
other, finds thfit they are incompatible, makes no attempt to 

» Vedarthasani^raha, p. 97. ^ .^rlbhdsyam, Vol. 1, p. .40 j 
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synthesize them, goes to the concrete example of body and sonl, 
but actually sees in it both identity and difference and therefore 
Ihcir synthesis. Ramanuja's eagerness to use a concrete example 
for solving the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to 
the general Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot 
exist without a SQjil, it is not admitted that the soul cannot exist 
without a body. It may therefore be said that the body cannot 
exist without a soul, though the soul can exist without a body. 
Hence the relation of aprthaksiddhaiva, or inseparability, is not 
('([ual in both directions. With this agrees the general opinion 
tliat, for Rainanuja, difference is primary and identity secondary. 
He himself accepts Badarayaiia's \'iew that in mukti the liberated 
soul may or may not have a body.^ So far Ramanuja’s system 
also cannot be a thoroughgoing identity i]i difference. If it is 
adinitt(‘d that tlie ^oul con cxi^t \\ithout a body, it ran also be 
meiintaiiK'd tliat the Brahman can exist without his body; which 
nu'aiis that tlic' ground for difference vanislies. 

B(sid(is, the jiva in mukti does not really feel his identity with 
the Brahman, according to Rrimanuja, but perceives only that he 
is as ])ure as the Brahman, that the latter is really his soul, and 
tliat his thoughts and actions are conlroH^r^' it, though through 
its grace he can (‘iijoy everything. That is, the jiva actually feels 
his difference from^he Brahman. So from the standpoint of the 
jiva and his ex])erieiice, Ramanuja's iiosition cannot be an 
identity in difff'rencr. For, wffio is to feel tliGiidentity between the 
energy and its posse ..sor.'^ It is only the exteriAl .spectator. Thus 
far Ramanuja’s phj^osophy turns out to be a philosophy wTitten 
from the standpoint of a sp, ctajor, and is a deviation from the 
general Indian tnidition. Tnere is a ‘further difficulty due to 
Ramanuja’s understanding the ndation between the jiva and the 
Brahman in terms of the relation between body and soul, one an 
unconscious and the other a conscious entity. It is not merely 
duo to our carrying the analogy on all fours. The unconscious 
never thinks, and therefore nnot spccutatc about the relation 
between the conscious and itself, li is some outsider that can 
think of tl}f relation.. If the relation betw^een the jiva*and the 
Brahman wtfo really i^lentity and difference at one and the 
same time, the jiva should not be left in the position in which 
Ramanuja places him in mukti. All that^wT say hold^ equally 
well against the ITihca ratra conceptioia of the relation bct\veen 

> tSrlhha^yam, Vol. 1 , IV, 4, 2. 
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Visnu and his Laxmi, which assumes the forms of the world, 
as that between soul and body. 

VII 

NIMBARKA 

Nimbarka’s is one of the most thoroughgoing and consistent of 
the Indian philosophies of identity in difference. Like Ramanuja, 
he is a Vaisnava. His commentary on the Brahmasuiras is too 
short to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of Bhedabhcda. We can get the details of his system 
from Srinivasa's commentary upon it. Srinivasa tells us that he is 
Nimbarka's disciple, and that he writes his own commentary at 
the teacher's command. The world, according to Nimbarka, is the 
parindma or the transformation of the Brahman. The jiva also is 
included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is the cause of the 
jiva and the material world. As cause it differs from the other 
two; and this difference is primary. Y(‘t the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect; therefore there is identity between 
the two, and this identity too is primary. Henccf the relation 
between the BrahmarTtr" d the world, including the jivas, is both 
identity and difference at once. And both identity and difference 
are real and natural.^ Nimbarka’s view thus ‘differs from that of 
Bhaskara. Srinivasa interprets Audulomi as holding the view 
advocated by Blulskera, and tells us that this is mentioned just to 
benefit dull intellects.* He interprets Kasakrtsna in the next 
sutra as holding the view of natural difference and identity. 

The Brahman has two kinds of sa/Hi or en^Tgy, the energy that 
takes the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of 
the objects of enjoyment. Both undergo transformation and 
evolve the jivas and the ])hysical wwld.3 Bhaskara too speaks of 
two kinds of sakli; but the jiva. according to him, does not seem 
to be the result of the transformation of the first form, and is the 
same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of sakii 
acting as the upddhi. This «'>ccords wath his conception that the 
identity between the jiva and the Bral^man is natural {svdbhd- 
vtka), and in mukti, is identity of form also {svdrupya), whereas 
the difference between the two is due to limitations. According to 
both Bhaskara and Mlmbarka, parindma is the throwing (nit of 

* Nimbarka's IJruhwasutrabfidsyam, p. 139. (Chowkamba Sanskiit Series.) 

^ Ibid , p. 1.^0. 3 Ibid., p. 169. 
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(saktiviksepa)^ For Nimbarka, the Brahman is both identical 
with, and different from the jiva and the world naturallj^; yet it 
is not identical with them in form (svarupa),"^ though it is different 
from them in form also. 

Though the jiva is the effect of the Brahman, he is eternal, not 
created. 3 Besides,"^ in mukti the jiva is said to attain his original 
form of purity. 4 He is said to be an amsa or part of the Brahman, 
but amia means only energy. 5 In mukti, though the jiva is said to 
be identical with the Brahman, he is not so in form [svarupa),^ 
There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting the 
power of creation. 7 

In Nimbarka's philosophy, we thus see the conception of 
identity in difference is rendered more consistent than in many 
other Indian s}'stems. Both identity and difference are given 
equal importance and are declared to be real and natural. Of 
course, identity in form {svarfipaikya) is not admitted by him; 
for if that is admitted, there would be left no room for difference 
of any kind, as in mnkti according to Sahkaia and Bhaskara. 
Though Nimbarka has thus gained in consistency, he has deviated 
from the general Indian philosophical trafljtion. For, in mukti 
how can the jiva know at the same time both difference from, and 
identity with the l^rahman? The difference is not only natural 
but in form also; and identity, though declared to be natural, 
that is, as belonging to the very nature, is nothing but insepara- 
bility,^ The jiva^ is a jiva '»nly because of his fovm. And so long as 
he knows the difference of his form from that of the Brahman, it 
is diflicult to understand how he can cognize his identity 
with the Brahman. If it is onlv identity of substance as in the 
case of two pots made of the same earth, then tRis identity in 
Nimbarka's system would jubt be of the same nature as that 
betw\*(*n one jiva and another, fur these also are of the same 
substance. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can 
bring together both identity and difference from two sides, and 
try to have the idea of their unity. Thus Nimbarka does not 
interpret the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in 
terms of th^ life proces^s of the former, but only as can be under- 
stood by an external spl'ctator. Nor can it be said that the jiva, 
as the sakti of the Brahman, feels his ideijiLity with it. F,or if the 

* Nimbarka's Bi ahmasutrahhasvom, p 170. ^ Thid., pp. 165-6. 

3 Ibtd,, 11, 7. 4 Jbid , IV. 4. 1. • IV, 3, 42. 

* Ibid., p, 425. Svurupena svdbhdvike inbhiige^pi . . . ivarupavibhdgastu nestah. 

7 Ibid., IV, 4, 17. * Jbid.^p. 386. 
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jiva, as the hhoktriakti of the Brahman, feels the identity of his 
consciousness with that of the Brahman, it is then difficult to 
conceive how he can feel the difference. 


VIII 

^RIKANTHA 

Srikantha, who is a Saiva commeidator on the Brahmasiltras, 
calls his system by the name Visistadvaita. He says that it can 
account for both bheda or difference and ahedha or non-diffenmee. 
The whole world along with the jivas forms the body of the 
Brahman; and as the bod)-^ is not separate^ from the soul and yet 
is not the same as the soul, both identity and difference hold 
between the two.^ Yet the relation is not hhcdcibheda, because 
identity and difference are opi>osed to eacli oth(T and cannot 
co-exist. The world with the jivas is the manifestalion of the 
mkti or energy of the Brahman, and the latter is alw<iys qualified 
or particularized by the This (jualitication orj^articulariza- 

tion is natural (sviiblulvika), like the diflereiict: b(‘t\vcen the two. 
Just as the sakti cannorf exist without the Brahman [avinahhuta), 
the latter also cannot be been without the iakii. 

The wwkl and the jivas arc due to the tran^>formation or 
parindma of the Brahman. But really this is a parindma of its 
sakii. Sakii is the nfatcrial cau^e {npdddnakdrarra) of the world, 
and the Brahman the efficient cause {nimiiiakdrana). In the state 
of dissolution, th(,‘ world does not disapjMjar altogetlier, but 
remains in a .subth* .state. The Biahman with its subtle iakli is the 
cause of the vvorld, and with its gross iakti the ('ffect.- In either 
case, it has a body, either subtle or gross, dliis kikli is called 
Cidambaram .3 Before creation, the world was in th(' form of 
Tamas or Darkne.ss. But Jhariasakti or the energy of conscious- 
ness began to act, (ii.s])elled Darkness, and the world a])p(‘ared .4 
The jiva is eternal and has no beginning, s Jsrikantha does not 
accept the views of ^^ahkara'^and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing 
but the Brahman conditioned by the tipcfdhis, either false or real.^ 
In mukii the jiva attains the original stab; of purity. He docs not 
become completely identical with the Brahman, that is, in form, 

* limhmasutyabkasyam, Vol. If, p. 31. (Nirnnyasagar Press, 

Bombay.) * 

i Ibid . Vol I, ji, 135. 

4 Ibid^ Vol. 11 , p. 566 5 Ibid., II, 2, 41. 
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but comes to possess qualities like the Brahman’s,* Srikantha 
does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman only.^ 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Srikantha and 
Ramanuja are identical in almost every respect. Consequently, 
the remarks we made on Ramanuja’s s^'stem apply with equal 
force to Srikantha’s. But Appayya Dikshita in his Sivdrkamani- 
dipikd, a commentary on Srikantha s com/nentary on the 
Brahmasuiras, as well as in his Sivddvaitanirnaya, tries to prove 
that J 5 rikantha is an advaitin, in spite of the latter’s explicit 
declaration that his system is Visistadvaita. Apart from the inter- 
pretation of the Sriiti texts, there arc two impoitant arguments of 
Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that Srikantha advises 
the individual to me ditate on the Brahman as his own self {dtman), 
whereas Ramanuja advises that the Brahman has to be meditated 
upon as the self {dbnan) of the individual, who is the body of the 
Brahman, and of whom therefore the Brahman is the self .3 The 
second is that Srikantha draws a distinction betweea the niran- 
vaya or unrelatc'd Brahman and the visisla or qualified or related 
Brahman. I'aking Ilu,‘ first argument, we find that it is a guess 
from what has not been said. Just like Rafhariuia, Srikantha says 
that one has to meditate on the Brahman as one’s own dtnian, but 
he does not add ‘'because just as one is the dtman (^f one’s body, 
the Brahman is the dtman of the jiva.” But from this mere absence 
of mention in llfat place, we should not conclude that the jiva 
and the Brahman are absolutely identical for Srikantha. Ihe 
])assages in which he* refers to their dilference are overwhelming 
in number. It is true that Srikantha tells us that the Brahman 
grants its own form {svarfipa) to the mt ditator, though they are 
different from ('ach other. ^ But this passage is only misleading if 
taken by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views 
(‘xpn'ssed in the commentary on Iat(T sutfas (aphorisms) of 
Badanljana which describe the state of 7 yiukii, In IV, 4, i and 
IV, 2, 14, for example, !^iikai*tha says tSat the jiva docs not 
leave his form {svurupa), but becomes like the Brahman. 
Appayya’s clinching U]Ton the Upanisadic sayings, iattvamasi, 
"I'hat art thou,” and tvam mi ahamasmi, "Thou eirt myself” — 
the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the other 

* BriihmasutraJ>hasyanj , IV, 4. and IjV, 14. ^ Ibid,, IV, 4, 17. 

3 Soe rosj'octive coininontai ics i>ii tlio Ihahmasutru, IV, r, 3, » 

Srlkantha's Lirahtnasutrabhdsyafn; Vol. I, p. 427 
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identifying the Brahman with the jiva — as implying complete 
identity, but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found 
between the soul and body,i is not really conclusive; for ^ri- 
kantha holds that just as the scikti, including both the world and 
the jivas, cannot exist without the Brahman, the latter too can 
never be found without its iaktiy^ so that the relation of insepara- 
bility holds in both directions equally. Accordingly, therefore, is 
the identity for Snkantha to be explained. 

As regards the second argument, Professor Suryanarayana 
Sastri says that the niranvaya Brahman of Srikantha need not be 
the same as the nirguna Brahman of Sankara, nor need it be for 
^rikantha higher than the sagtom or the visisia Brahman. He 
tells us that in some ^aiva Agamas meditation on the niranvaya 
Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the mgima 
Brahman, ^ripati, a Virasaiva commentator on the /Jrahniasntras, 
rejects the Vi^istadvaita of Srikantha and calls it Samyuktad- 
vaita, dualism in which the terms are simply conjoined — probably 
like body and soul, according to the general Indian bedie f - the 
terms here being the Brahman and its i^akti. ma\^ [uobably 
venture upon a guess that the niranvaya Brahman is the Brahman 
without the v^akti, while the related Brahman is the one with the 
Sakti.t And because, according to Srikantha, the true Brahman 
is the latter, the former is an abstraction and is false, and occupies 
a louver position. The fact that J^rikantha does not refer to Sakii- 
visisiahrahman or the Brahman qualified by Sakti in his com- 
mentary on the %uira, IV, i, 3, where he advises the individual to 
meditate on the Brahman as his own self,ds perhaps due to his 
belief that the jiva can never becom(‘ such a Brahman, but only 
a pure one like the niranvaya one. luir the former j^ossesses the 
piow’er of creation, which is refused hy ^rlkantha to the liberated 
souls. However, the argument cannot be conclusive on either side. 
But if we are to interpret his system as a wdiole, Srikantha must 
be declared to be a visistadvaitin. It is possible, by a criticism of 
every philosopher, to point out presuppositions that could never 
have tjeen made knowingly^by him. And thus we can demonstrate 
that the Advaita is presupposed by Srikantha’s systicm. But this 
is not the same as showing that Srikantha is an advaitin. 

* J^rikanttia's BrahknasUtrabhd^yam, see Sivdrhamamdipikd, 

^ lind., Vol. 1 , p. 31. 3 t^ivddvaita of ^rikan{ka, pj). 37 ll. 

4 Anvaya = relation, • 
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IX 

SRIPATI 

Sripati is another Saiva (Vira‘^aiva) commentator on the Brahma^ 
sutras. He calls his system 3 hedabheda, Dvaitadvaita, and 
ViScshadvaita.i He, does not accept the nirvtse^a or the indeter- 
minate but the savisesa or the determinate Brahman.* The world 
along with the jivas forms the visesa or determination of the 
Brahman. It is really his ^akti or energy by w?fich he is particu- 
larized. The jiva is at the same time a parts of the Brahman. 
5ripati\s language is here misleading, in that it makes the reader 
think that he is a visistadvaitin like Ramanuja. If the Sakti is 
tlie visesana of the Brahman, then as every quality qualifies, the 
Brahman would be (jTKdilic'd or visida by his visesana or quality, 
namely, ^akti. That is, Sripati’s system would have to be regarded 
as Saklivisistadvaita. In spite of similarity of language, there is 
difference between ^srlpati and Ramanuja. The former openly 
criticizes Visistadvaita as Samyuktadvaita or joined dualism; for 
if the jiva were really an organ of the Brahman's body, the latter 
would he affected by the pAins and pleasures (;f the former .4 
Sripati mentions the name of Srikanlha, ^' h: also held the view 
of Visistadvaita, and disagrees with him . 5 This shows that ^ripati 
is opposed to this external conception of the relation between 
the jiva and the Brahman. T'he relation between the danda or 
stick and the dan^in or the person who holds ihe stick is certainly 
('xtcrnal, though the .'stick, so long as it exisl!^ in the latter's 
hands, remains a mark or prakdra which distinguishes him from 
those who do not carry sticks. Byt the relation betw^een the two 
is not internal. And ;^ripati is in search ’of a more intimate bond 
betw^een the Brahman and the jiva, and is therefore not satisfied 
with Visistadxaita. So though he speaks of the Sakti as a visesana 
or quality of the Brahman, which is of cousse misleading, we 
have to understand that he means by this relation something 
different from, and more internal, than whait Ramanuja does. In 
fact wa‘ have seen that Ramanuja treaVs their difference as primary 
and identity^ as secondaT}^ Naturally, the relation between the 
twa> cannot be internal and is almost external. And many like 

» ^nkaYubka^yam, Vol. II, p. 2. (Banj»aIore Press, Bjiiigalore.) 

'■* Ibid., p. 15. , . * * 

3 Ibid , IX, 3, 48. Visi.^(uikavastuno vi^csutiamamia eva. Evam jivabrahmaiioram^ 

idmiitvam. * ^ 

4 Ibid., p. 20, 5 Ibid., p. 200. 
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Bhaskara, Nimbarka, etc., hold that the world is due to the 
Sakti of the Brahman, and believe in a saguna or qualified Brah- 
man, the gtma, quality, or visesana here being the Sakti. If we are 
to regard Sripati as a vi^istadvaitin for the reason that he believes 
in a Brahman qualified by Sakti, then we have to regard Bhaskara, 
Nimbarka and many others as visistadavaitin.s The term Visista- 
dvaita has come to be used for all those systems which regard the 
relation between the Brahman and the world including the jivas 
as that between stul and body, ai^d we would only be confusing 
ourselves if wc go into the etymology of the word and call Sripati 
a visistadvaitin. 

Like Nimbarka, $n])ali tells us that both dvaiia or duality and 
advaita or non-duality are natural {svdhhdvika). He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other secondary. 
Sripati mentions another view of Bhedabheda which is like Bhas- 
kara’s concerning the relation between the jiva and the Brah- 
man, but unlike his as regards the relations between the Brahman 
and the physical world, and in which both identity and difference 
are declared to be not natural.- Of course, ho d(H‘S not accept this 
view. For him, the world is a parinhna or translT>rmatiun of the 
Brahman. But it is-re-edly the liralmuin’s Maj^asakti or energy 
called Maya that is transformed into the world, and so is its 
material cause, while the Breihinan its('lf Remains tlie efficient 
cause. 3 This view is i)ractically common to both Saiva and 
Vaisnava monisms < r 

The jiva is nof born but et(*rnal ^ The so-call(‘d cn^ation of the 
jiva is nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness ; so 
that the creation of the ].)hysica] world ib of a ditlerent kind from 
that of the jiva. 5 In mn'kti the jiva becomes identical with the 
Brahman, and attains his own original ])urity.^’ This idcaitity is 
not only natural but also of form (svarrtpa)J Herein lies the 
difference betweem Nimbarka and 5sri])ati. For both, identity and 
difference are natural {svdhhdvika). But according to Nimlxirka, 
identity, unlike difference, is not of form, while for Jsrij»ati it is, 
like difference, of form also, if it is asked, How can both idc*ntity and 
difference hold if identity is of form also,.5ripati's po^sibk^ answfir 
is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in muktip .so 
that identity and difference are mff to be found simultaneously 

I Srik&rablid^yam, Vol. ft, p. 6 . ^ fhuL, p. i;S(>. 5 Ibid., p 180. 

4 Ibid , p. 29 5 Ibid., p. 2O1. Jfnd , ]>. 478. 7 IlnL, ]), 4(»i. 

® find., Vol. IJ, p X74. 'Samsdradasdydm •jivabrahmaHorbhedah mohsadas- 
dydmabhcduUa [nalipady ale. 
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but at different times. ^ Curiously enough, in spite of this identity 
of form also, Sripati tells us that the jiva in mukli cannot possess 
the power of creation and remains secondary to the Brahman.^ 
Thus difference seems to be carried into mukti also. On the basis 
of this statement, wc have ]>robably to interpret the identity of 
form between the* Brahman and the jiva as similarity of form. 
SrTjmti does not st^em to be sulhcicntly clear on this point. If 
identity comes to m(‘an inseparability for isrip.^, then there is no 
need for taking recourse^ to the idea of diliVrent times in order to 
r*a:oncil(' the conflicting t(e:ts of tlie Or probably, for 

SrTpati, though Iht' Brahman is idrjitical, in form also, with the 
jlva, ran ])e different from the latter as an individual. But it is 
difficult to understand how things wliich are identical both in 
form and nature can b(^ dificTenl as individuals. The snake, for 
instance, can be identical with the r()])c in form only in illusion, 
but not in true ])erce])f ion. Similarly two things even if they arc 
of the same nahire, as for instance two snakes, can be identified 
in form in illusion only. 

So far as Jsripati thinks that difft'rence holds in bondage and 
identit\' in mukti, his sland]M)int is that of the jiva undergoing 
his life’s (‘xpea ienc(‘, and is Iherefijre in^ie<'ord with the general 
Indian philoM)plii('a} tradition. And as identity and difference 
hold at difl(T(‘nt time's, tliis pliilosopliy is not n :My identity in 
diffenmee, though llie author see'ins to think that it is so. He is 
anxious to gi\'t'’ eepr;! importance to the texts declaring 

identity as well as to those (U daring difference. '-i Still, there is an 
atterniit to accommodate rea'^on, in the other commentators. 
Naturally, inconsistenci(‘s appeal in one form or another. Jsnpati 
does not see that, by bringing the idea of different times, he is 
practically giving up lUicduhhcdii as a logical unit\''. .\nd he tries 
to go bt'yond Ximbarka hy saying that Bliedabheda is not only 
of nature but also of form, though it is- inconceivable how such a 
R'lation is possible. It is only tlio assertion that the jlva in mukii 
cannot have; tlu' jKiwer of creation (hat saves for Jsripati the 
ek'inent of difference in mukti, a.s otherwise, both the jlva and the 
Brahman bf^ing identical even in foiin, we cannot unJerstand 
what element of differt'ncc lliere could be between the two to 


‘ ' rll draJ^hJ^vam, V«il TT. p. 33S. Kdlahhedrria sat%iniva\\lf. ^ « 

'• n', 17. s-£7/;v/ rirronlni^* lo .Snpati ^ mratahrahnuy- 

pdsLtkiisi and niranvuvaOt.ihniopris.ukus, t])at i>. U l!u‘ \n cr.sl uppers of both the 
uii<li(jrrerUia(.ed Bvalnnaii and DiO one with h>nu • 

3 Ibid., p. 273. Vayani i>rtitipi atnauavdJmah ua yuklim hahmnanmal 
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support Sripati's Svabhavikabhedabheda. Further, the jiva .in 
mukti cannot know the hheddbheda between himself and the 
Brahman. For he then loses his own form. Consequently, this 
relation is for an external spectator. 

As regards the reality of Mayaj^akti, our observations on the 
conception in Saiva Advaita hold true here Mso. The advaitins 
assert that Siva and Sakti are absolutely identical, while vSripati 
maintains that t^n^y are both identical and different. But both 
contend that Sakti is real. Our observations apply to the corre- 
sponding conceptions of Vaisnava monism also. 

X 

VALLABHA 

Vallabhacarya, the only Advaita commentator among the 
Vaisnavas on the Brahmas rdr as, is so sparing in his commentary 
that it is difficult to get all that we want from it. But th('re are 
introductions to his system by some followers of his school, like 
Hariraya’s Brahmavddasahgraha and (liridhara^ Suddhadvaila- 
mdrtunda, Vallabha calls his sy'sXoml^uddhildvaitit or pure Advaita 
to distinguish it from Hie Advaita of Jsiihkara. which he tn'ats as 
Abuddhadvaita or impure Advaita, in that tlie latter Advaita is 
established by taking recourse to Maya, wtiic'h is imjnire. Giri- 
dhara writes that the Brahman even as the effect is pure and is 
unrelated to Maya. That is, the cause of tlu^ world is the Brah- 
man, and the world as the latter’s effect is also the* Brahman 
Hence there is absolute identity or advaita between the two, and 
no difference or dvaita. Thus by regarding the causal r(‘lation, 
which othero treat as identity in difference, as pure identity, 
Vallabha is able to maintain his Advaita. H(^ saj's that the Brah- 
man creates the world by undergoing parhidma or transforma- 
tion.^ If it is asked whether the Brahman is not affected by the 
parmdma, it is said, No, for parindma here is not change but 
manifestation. 3 Manifestation is rendering an already existent 
object capable of being experienced. 4 Here also we see that only 

* Stidhhadnaitamaftdnda, p. 29. Mdydsambakdharahitam ».tddhamityucyate 
hudhaih kdryukdranarupam ht suddham brahma va muyiham 

» Afiuhhdsya, I, 4, 26. (PiibhsUed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal.) Tasmdt 
brahmapariyidmalaksanam kdryamiti jagatsamavdyikdranatuannii jagatsumavdyi- 
kdrayiatmm, brahmana evaSiddham. 

3 Hariraya: Brahmavddasufjgraha, p. 21. Not svarypdnyalhdkrtih but uvir- 
bhdvah. 

4 Ibid., p. 31. ^Avirhhdvasiu vidyamdnasya vastuyjo'nubhavavisayatdyogyatvam. 
Tadayo^vatvam ca tirobhdvah. 
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by understanding parindma in his own way, is Vallabha able to 
retain the Brahman intact. The jiva is eternal and not bom.* He 
comes out of the Brahman like a spark from fire. The world is 
created by the Lord for play, and along with the jivas is an amsa 
or part, dharnia or quality, of the Lord. The relation between part 
and whole, substapee and quality, is absolute identity. This 
position is similar to the Saiva Advaita, by which is maintained 
that thf‘ relation between Siva and Snkti is absolute identity. 
And w^* have already seen that Nimbarka andy^fthers treat amsa 
as Sakti. Thus VallalAa would say that J5akti is part of the Brah- 
man, and the relation between the two is absolute identity. The 
Lord creates the world just out v)f himself without taking the help 
of Maya or iipddhis. He is the only reality and this reality is 
always pure, cither in the cau.sal .state or in the state of effect. 

Ramakrisna d('fmcs Suddhadvaita as the negaiion of the 
dualism of cause and effect without reference to another entity.* 
That is, according to Vallabha, there is no duality of cause and 
effect, they are absolutely one. According to Sankara also, there 
IS no duality, becaus(‘, for him, the Brahman and the jiva are 
absolutely identical in their essence. But he is able to negate their 
dualism only with tlie help of the concepty)f Maya. But Vallabha 
does not take its hel]). He thus differs from Nimbarka, who, 
though not accepting Maya, holds that the cause and effect are 
both identical and different; and from Bhaskara, who holds that 
the jiva is differ^mt from the Brahman because of the upadhis, 
and that the upadhis an* both different from, aad identical with 
the Brahman. 13ut he differs from Ramanuja, who holds, without 
the help of Mfiya, the Vlentity^ of cause (the subtle body of Isvara 
or the Brahman) and the effict (the gross body of the same); 
because, for Ramrinuja, matter, which is non-sensicnl:, forms part 
of tlu' body of Tsvara : but as the Srw/f declares that everything is 
dtman, no non-sensient entitj' can be real for yallabha. Further, 
for Ramanuja, the difference between the jiva and the Brahman 

* ^uddhMviiitamartanda, p 9. Jivas\:i nissaranamei^ ucyaffi natu utpattih. 

* i^uddhddvaitapariskdra , pp. 30-40. Aiha ^ddhCidvaxtasya kim laksanam iti 
cet itayusamhandhdyiavucchinnakdyyakdranddirupadvitvapYakdrakajfidnapfatiyo- 
gitdkdbhavavaivimi iti grhdua.'Aira ht dvitvaprakdfakajildnapycitiyogxkdbh^javaivam 
itvayieyiaita rraraMi}}ibavd h dn <1 ctii fhnninpratUvh anacckinndntaviiesariasya kim 
pyayojanamiticet, satyum, kdyyakdra yulJidviii'apyakdrakapaddythasya mdyikat- 
vdbhdvdya iadviscsunayn, ^ankarded) vdnum mate yrdydvidyopddkyavacchinne- 
svarajlvddirupakdyyayora.^uUdhatudt, anyuthd tesdm niai 9 kdryakdrayiayoh ,^^ddhatve 
dvaildpathh, 

3 That is, according to Ramanuja, the identity is betvfeen the sthUladehavi- 
ii^peivara and suksmadehaviii^ieH^ara, 
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is primary and the identity secondary; but, for Vallabha, differ- 
ence is not at all real. And as the Brahman is without a second, 
there cannot be a vUesana or quality to qualify it, as Vii^ista- 
dvaita declares. If it is asked why, if the Brahman is the sole 
reality, do we perceive this difference between thing and thing, 
and between ourselves and tlie Brahman, Valjabha answers that 
this difference is due to'our avidyd or ignorance,^ and to our vision 
being enveloped by mdyd.^ Tliough the \vonls mdyd and avidyd 
are used, these dK not connote the same meaning in this system 
as in that of the Advaita of Sankara. They merely mean unreality, 
and unreality, according 1o this school, is not th(‘ same as Maya 
or iipddhi. If it is asked how the Brahman can be an object of 
worship if the identity between it and the jiva is so absolute, it is 
reidied that the jiva is the Brahman only as its part, and is not 
identical with it as a whole. 3 Thus tliere is a concealed difference 
between the tw^o. The Brahman or the Lord detaches his jjjaits 
from himst'lf for j)lay; and these ]>arts, iji onl(‘r to regain their 
original relation with the whole, have to worshi]) him.i 

The Braliman has a shape or form, and is not formless. If it is 
asked how can the Brahman wdiicli is ]nire, w^liich is nt‘ilh(T gross 
nor .subtle, etc,, have a^form, it is replied that this form is siijna- 
mundane.^^ \'allabha calls the Brahman mr^una,i but he does 
not mean that it is (juality-less and im[)erson?d. He is not disposed 
to accept the view^ that the Brahman remains an efficient cause 
while allowing his Si^ikti or energy to ])e the matynial cause. ^ Tlu* 
jiva after attainmg liberation b(‘comes eciual to the Lord, 9 but 
cannf)t create the world like him. 

VaJlabha's S 3 ^stem is the highest that Vaisnavism could giva' ns. 
But in him the relation between th(' Brahman and thi^ world 
remains partially unexplained. Had he admitted, like', vSaiikara, 
that this relation is inexjdirablc, that the n'lation of the world is 
due to an incxplicviblc entity called Maya, it would hiivv been 
unreasonable on our j^art to ]>rt‘ss this question. But Vallabha 
claims that creation i-s the parindma of the Brahman. Ihit how 

’ Brah^navcidasangraha, p. lo. A^^*rahrnadrsdm avidyayd bhdsala t^'a. 

» Jbid.^ p. /. Mdydvriavilohandt. 

3 Ibid., j). Amsaivenatva tadriipatd tesdm na amiinah. « 

4 Ibid, p, 1 8. Tatrdpi purusottamdmbdndni tesdm Uldriham iato v'lyuktdfidm 
punak sambandfiena phaldnubhavdrtham bhajanasya dvaiyakatvdt , 

5 ^uddhadvaitamdrifuida, p. 8. Sdkdram sarvasaktyaikam, etc. 

^ Ibid f p, 9. Asthulama^-anvilyddtsu sruttsu niseddt katham sdkdraivam lii cet 
na, apdxitpddaivamukivd yajjavanagrhilftvamuktayn tena laukihapdnipddddim- 
^edhaparam, 

7 Anubhd&yam, f^p, 24-5. * Ibid., I, 4, 26. 9 Ibid., p. 26, also IV, 4, 17. 
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the Brahman can remain pure and whole in spite of parindma is 
difficult for us to understand. Even if parindma is only an dvir- 
hhdva or manifestation of what already exists, the question how 
pure and perfect Brahman can contain misery and evil that 
belong to the world, remains to be asked. If the Brahman, on the 
other hand, does not contain them, wherefrom do the}^ come? If 
they are not contained in the Brahman, but still are created out 
of it somehow, then their nature must logicall3^e that of Maya. 
When Vallabha says that the imperfection w/ see around us in 
the world, the alienation we experience from the I.ord, is due to 
avidydy he is practicall}^ admitting Maya. For the real difference 
between the manifest and unmanifest states of the wmld is the 
presence of this imperfection and alienation in the former. What 
is created, or, in short, the world, is the impt'rfcction and aliena- 
tion. Essentially, the voild and the Brahman are identical. The 
relation between the essence of the world and the Brahman is not 
the problem. The ])roblem is about the relation between the WDrld 
as we exj)eri(Tice it and the Brahman. And to solve this problem, 
there seems to be no other way than taking the h(‘lp cd Sankara's 
Maya, and all that it implies. * 


XI 

^UKA AND Ills TIIEOKY THAT THE JlVA IS ONE 

It is interesting to note how the Ad\'aita of l^ahkara turned into 
a sort of dualistic \'"aisiKnTsm, many of the fofloweis of which 
were later on absorl)e(J into the. monism of Vallabha. There is one 
commentator called .^uka on the Ihahniasiliras, whose views are 
followed by the occupanth of the vSinartlia Matha pn^nastery) of 
the Bhagavatasampradaya or the order of the Bhagavatas, in 
Mysore State. The important point to note is that these claim to 
be Smarthas or to belong to the ortluKlox tradition like the 
followers of J^ahkara, in sj)ite of their belonging to the order of 
the Bhagavatas also. Further, these claim •Padmapadacarya, a 
direct disciple of Sankara, to have bvfcm once the head of their 
monastery. Tfie order of ihe succession of the heads of the Monas- 
tery is* Sukacarya, Govindabhagavatpadacarya, Padmapada- 
carya, Visnusvamin, etc. But the Sringerl Matha, the chief 
monastery of the followers of Sankara, also claims •Silka as 
its head, the order of succession being:, ^iva, Visnu, Brahma. 
Va^istlia. Sakti, Parasara Vyasa, ^uka, Govindabliagavatpada-^ 
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carya, Sankara, etc. The commentator Suka is said to be the 
incarnation of Suka, the son of Vyasa. Suka, the commentator' is 
a dualist; yet he dispenses with the plurality of the jivas, and 
says that, like the Brahman, the jiva is one. We read that, after 
a time, most of the followers of this sect were absorbed by 
Vallabha's school. And it is no w^onder, becauye Suka was practi- 
cally paving the way towards Vaisnava monism, which culminated 
in Vallabha. It v;cems that reactirm against the non-dualism of 
Sankara was feltVithin the fold itself, and probably some of his 
grand disciples, that is, the disciples of Padmapadacarya, admitted 
certain elements of dualism and bhakii into their own school, and 
thus formed the hybrid Smartha sect of the Bhagavatas. Natur- 
ally devotion im])lies duality. That is why the followers of Val- 
labha’s creed are fewTr than the followers of any other Vaisnava 
sect. How^ever, the development of Suka’s sect shows that, 
though from the purely religious and devotional ])oint of view^ 
dissatisfaction was felt with Sankara's non-dualism and Vais- 
navism spread as a protest, yet within the Vaisinava fold itself 
reason becamt^ active and saw the untcaiability o^ dualism as the 
final truth of the univer.se. ^ ^ 

XII 

SCHOOL OF SKI CAITANYA 

There is another iiViportant school, the im])otttLnce of which has 
not been recognized in the academical circles in India. 'I'lhs system 
is called the Acintyal)hedabh(*da or ^the incomprehensible 
identity-difference. Its founder is irl Caitanya, but th(.' ])liiIo- 
sophical ideas of the school are expounded by Jivagosvami in his 
Tattvamndarhha, Survasamvadhil, etc. Baladeva wrote a com- 
mentary on the Brahmasulras from the stand[)oint of this school, 
and he commenfed upon Jivagosvami s w^orks also. This .school 
belongs to Vaisnavism and oiiginated in Bengal. 

As the very na?ne acintyabheddhheda suggests, the school 
contends that both identity and difference hold between the 
Brahman on the one hand and the jiva and naturq on the other. 
Like some other Vedantic schools, this too tries to reconcile both 
identity and difference with the help of the concepts of the thing 
and its power or energy. The Brahman has three kinds of Sakti: 

^ For an a«.jount of S'uka, see Hayavadaiiarao: iSrlharanhd^ya, Vol. I, 
pp. 186 
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Parasakti, Aparasakti, and Mayasakti or Prakrti. The last alone 
is jada or insentient. 'Tn the Sastras Brahman is described as 
being both the operative and material cause of the world. He is 
the operative cause through his power called Parasakti. He is the 
material cause through his other two Saktis called Apara Sakti 
and Avidya Sakti, which work through the souls and nature 
(matter). ''I Both identity and difference hold between the Brah- 
man and the three Saktis. The relation betwee^the Brahman and 
Parasakti is like that between fite and heat.VT^nt as a matter of 
fact, there is no difference between fire and heat, and so they are 
identical; and yet we do distinguish between them, and the 
distinction is made by this school with the help of the concept of 
visesay?^ which may l)e translated a.s the peculiar or tlie particular. 
Though substance and attribute are the same and denotatively 
identical, yet we distinguish betwTcn the tw^o and the distinction 
is based upon some peculiarity w^hich the twT) possess. Of course, 
in understanding this school, heat lias to be taken as the power or 
activity, and not merely as a quality which connotes something 
static. Yet all the three Sciktis arc regarded 3S visesaims or attri- 
butes by this school. It is saifl that the Ihiee Saktis may be called 
the parts {anisas) of thci Brahman, bcca^*se the latter is qualified 
(visista) by them. 4 But they are better understood in their 
dynamic as])ect. 

Parasakti is the highest of the three isaktis and controls the 
other two.^ Through it the Brahman beconfes the efficient cause 
of creation. This Sakti is iniemal to the Brahman, wffiilc Maya or 
Prakrti is external.^, Tliis latter Sakti transforms itself [parina- 
mate) into the material world. Lt» stupefies ihe jiva and keeps him 
in bondage; only w'hc'U he overcome'^* it and detaches himself 
from it, does he attain liberation. Liberation is only the realiza- 
tion by the jiva of his original state of purity. 7 This Mayasakti is 
not unreal; and even after the liberatiuu of the jivas, it remains 
attached to the Brahman like a speck, though it cannot be a 
different entity. • 

In betw’een tlie two comes the i1?parasakti, wdth the help of 
which the 3rahman creates the world of jivas. This ^akti is 
naturally conscious and not insentient like Maya. This school 

" Haladova’s Govindahhasya, p. 208. (Sacred Book.f of the Hindus.) 

» jrvaRosvrimi: Tattvascuidarbha with tlie Cv inmcntarics of I>ala^eva and 
Uadhamohan Gosxanii, p. 12^. 

i Baladova^s Siddhdntaru/tui, p. 23. Tattvamndarbha, p. 147. 

5 Ibid., p. 124. 6 ibid., p. 9- ^ lb%d.,jp, 147. 
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seems to understand the relation between the Brahman and the 
jivas, in terms of the relation between whole and parts [amscih). 
But then how are we to understand that the Brahman, which is 
naturally indivisible, has parts? To get over this difficulty the 
school formulates the concept of Apara^akti.^ Apara.4akti is really 
the peculiar power of the Brahman by which the one assumes the 
form of diversity though remaining one. The parts are not really 
parts of a whole, which is indivisible: but they somehow experi- 
ence their separa^m from the unit}^ lose their sense of unity. 
The examples given of this relation are that of the sun and his 
rays, and the thing and the atoms [paramanavah) that compose 
it. 2 But still the identity between the whole and parts is due to 
their common nature {jdti)\ and they differ as individuals. 'Hie 
follow'ers of this school maintain absolute duality, though it is 
difficult finally to defend it logically in view of the fact tliat the 
individuals are treated as the Sakti of the Brahman, which is, 
again, said to be indivisible. Even in the case of the lowest kind 
of whole like a heap of stones, it is difficult to maintain tliat any 
stone which is a ])art of that hea]) is individually ditferent from 
the heap. But jlvagosvami, BaladeVa, etc., hold that the Brali- 
man is an indivisibh* unity; and it is therefore all the more diffi- 
cult to understand how a part of it, if it can have a ])arl at all, 
can be individually different fnm it. Indeed, they cidmit the 
incomprehensibility by calling the Sakti concerned aciniyu or 
incomprehensible. But an iiicomj^rehensible and therefore a 
mysterious Sakti can be made to account for much m(;re; and 
there is no need of po.stu]ating .so many Sajvtis. For even a con- 
scious i^akti, if we are prepared to treat its activity as incom- 
p^rehensible, ^jhould be able to create unconscious matter. 

We do see the reason wh}^ the schi^ol tries to trt‘at the three 
Saktis as distinct. God has to be both the material and efhcitait 
cause of the world; for the Upanisads declare that he is the only 
reality. But if, as a material cause, ho undergoes parinama or 
transformation, he wftuld be affected by the creation; and tlicrc- 
fore his Sakti is made to dcj*^it. He remains the efficient cause, and 
only controls the activity of the 6akti. But even ai* an efficient 
cause he must have some special powder or J5akti, which is his own 
nature (svarupa). But now, the world consists of both sentient 
and non-sentient beings, and so the same Jsakti could not have 
created both. Hence we have one ^akti, the Aparasakti, to create 

* 'i'aUva:>andaibka, p. 146. * Ibid., p. 124, 
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sentient beings, and another, Maya, to create insentient things. 
But the activity of all is unthinkable [acinLyd), Here Sankara 
would say that to make all these distinctions, and yet think of 
them as aciniyd, is needless ado, and that it would do if we have 
one acintyd ^akti. 

The closeness ©f the relation between the Brahman and the 
three ^aktis varies in the three cases. The relation between the 
Brahman and Parasakti is the closest. It is u^^fderstood in terms 
of the relation between fire and h(\at. That l)/tween the Brahman 
and Aparasakti rom(\s next, and is understood as that between 
whole and parts c»r the sun and his rays. That between the Brah- 
man and Maya comes last. There is something common between 
the Brahman and the above two ^aktis. But between it and Maya 
there is very little in common. One is conscious and the other is 
insentient. Tluae is as much difference between the two as betw^een 
light and darkness. But still Maya is said to be a ^akti or power 
of the Brahman and to be attached to it. This school is not in 
favour of treating the world as the body of the Brahman.^ 

* XIII 

<v - ^ 

VI J NAN AUHl KSTT 

Vijhanabhiksu, the well-known commentator on the Sunkhya- 
pravacduasillras, wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutras also. 
As a Wdantin ti(^ cor’d nut hold strictly to tl^e pure dualism of 
Purusa and Prakrti, and lo the jduralism of the Purusas as held 
by the Jsahkhya. lA^r the l^panisads declare that all is one and 
that there is no diffeTcnce between the Brahman and the world. 
Vijnanabhiksu, theiefore, treats the Purusas and >he Prakrti as 
th(* !^akti of Isvara, and says that between isakti and the possessor 
of Sakti there is no difference." Thus Isvara is taken as one, and 
the llijanisndic statements in lavour of Advaita arc reconciled. 
Vijiianabhiksu rejects the Nyaya theory of absolute difference 
between Issara and the jivas.3 This doi^s^nol mean that Isvara 
and the jivas are absol\rtcly one of that there is no difference 
between one Purus.i and another. In fact, for Vijhanabhiksu, 
differt'nce is more fundaiiKmtab and identity has to bo explained 

as that which (‘xists between father and sop. 4 The examples of air 

. * 

* SiildhCmtarabui, p. 12. • 

^ Brahniuyiitruhhdsyam , p. 2O2. (('hcm'khamba Sanskrit Sei^s, Benares.) 

3 Ibid., p. 60. ' 4 Ibid p. 53. 
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and its parts, and fire and its sparks, are also given.* There is 
mutual negation or difference^ between the world and the Brah- 
man, and yet the two are inseparable.* That is, in spite of separa- 
bility, there is inseparability. 3 The Absolute of Vijnanabhiksu 
would be somewhat like that of McTaggart. The jivas are said 
to be parts {amsdh) of the Brahman; but to«be a part means 
to be inseparable while being of the same nature^ as that of 
the whole. V 

True to his SaiiRhya, Vijnanabhiksu accepts satkdryavdda, or 
the theory that the effect exists in the cause. In fact, the Prakrli 
of the Sahkhya has been bodily grafted on to this Vedantic 
system, the difference between the two being that tho Sfiukhya 
has no place for Isvara. Vijnanabhiksu writes that in the Sahkhya, 
for which both the Purusa and Prakrti are indcpendc'nt entities, 
the contact between the two was effected by the Purusa who was 
the first jiva. This is no final solution, for the (piestion would be 
put: How could the first jiva himself havt^ come into contact with 
Prakrti? But according to this Vedantic system, Isvara does the 
work of the first jiva; it is pc^ssibh^ for Isvara to do it, because 
both the Purusas and Prakrti together constitute llie ^akti of 
Isvara and arc therefore^^dependent on him.s 

Though Vijhanabhiksu advocates satkdrvavdcht, yet curiously 
enough he maintains that the world is both being and non-bt‘ing, 
sat and asat,^ But it is not exjdained clearly why th(' world is asat 
also. 

The Brahman is not affi-cted by the cn^alion of the world, 
because the world is due to the transformation ol the Prakrti and 
not that of the Brahman. Wliep the Upanisads dedans that the 
world issues t'orth from the Brahman, tliev mean that it issues 
from it with the help of the npadhi or Maya called ^uddhasatt va. 
when it has the whole of Prakrti and the jivas absorbed into itself 
{antarlmd) and existing in an unmanifest state.? So the lirabman 
is not the material cause {itpdddna or sanuivdyikdrana) of the 
world. But the peculiSrity of Vijnanabhiksu’s position is thpt, for 
it, the Brahman is not even'Uie nimiUakdrana or efficient cause of 
the world. It is what is called the adhisthdna or the ddhdrakdrcina. 
Adhisihdna or ddhdra means support or locus. The Brahman is 
the support or locus of the world process. As such, it is unaffected 
by the ^process. It is the pure witness or Saksi of the drama of 

* Brahmas iiiydl/ c(sy am, p, 50. * Op, oil. 3 Tbid., p. 6 j. 

4 Ibid., p. 51. 5 Ibid., p .34. 6 Ibid., pp. 23 and 103. 7 Ibid., p. 32. 
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creation. ^ According to Vijnabhiksu, there are four kinds of 
caused : the material cause or samavdyikdmna, the asamavd- 
yikdranUy which may be translated as the relational cause as, for 
instance, the contact of two parts in producing a w^hole and also 
the activity of the parts in coming together to form the whole, 
the nimitiakdrana or the efficient cause, and the adhisthdna- 
kdrana or the supporting cause. 

Now, what is the nature of liberation? The nfel nature of the 
Purusa is ])ure consciousness. And as the sapj^)rt and witness of 
everything, Isvara is the self {alma) of all the Purusas. When a 
Purusa realizes tins truth, he loses the sense of egoity: he feels 
that so long he been mistakenly thinking that he is the 
enjojer, sufl'erer, c‘tc., but in truth he has not been so and that he 
has been only the pure witness. 

Vijilanabhiksu does not maintain that the jiva in mukti becomes 
absolutely identical with Isvara. He becomes only pure conscious- 
ness like him. 'I'liis is, of cours(', the Sfmkhya view that the true 
nature of the I'^urusu is pure conseioirsiuss, that it is a pure 
unperturbed \viti](\ss of Prakrti’s dalliance, and that the Purusas 
form a }durality. .And what has be<‘n said against the pluralism of 
tlu' Sahkhya holds also against the j)()siiion of Vijhrinabhiksu. 
For when the Purusas in the liberated state become pure con- 
sciousness devoid of all determinations, we have really no basis 
for dilierentiating betw(xm them. Moreover, Isvara is said to be a 
pun* witnt'ss; and in the liberated state the Rirusa enters Isvara 
and he also becomes a pure witness. Vijhanabhiksu tells us that 
Ib\’ara is the ddhdrakihrana c>f the world by being a pure witness. 
But why not the Purusa, wlio also a pure witness? He answers 
that before creation the Puiiu^a could* not have been a pure 
Saksi, But what about the lifxTated Purusas? The unliberated, 
WH‘ mav accc|)t, are not juire witnesses, as they are still within the 
bonds of lhakrti. But the liberated must bt* treated as pure 
wdtne.sses. If the}^ are, then they too must be the ddhdrakdrana. 
But how many ddhdrakuranas can there Be? If the liberated 
Purusa too is an ddhdrakdrana, he mu^t enjoy the same status as 
that of Isvara; that is, he must be the Isvara. There can rehlly be 
no principle of distinction between the two; and absolute monism, 
somewhat like that of Sankara, would rcsujt. The w^ay towards 
monism in Vijhanabliiksirs position is .so clear that, ii> spite of 
his attempts to remain a dualist, his thuught, when once put in 

> Bmhmasutrabhdsyum. ^ Ibid,, p. 33. 
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the track cut by him. cannot stop short of absolute monism. Like 
Ramanuja, Vijnanabhiksu wants to give more importance to 
difference than to identity. But approaching from the vSahkhya, 
Vijnanabhiksu, unlike Ramiinuja, treats Tsvara and the Purusas 
as pure witnesses. And this idea very clearly lends itself to a 
critical develojmient of monism. So in spite *of Vijhanabliiksii's 
dualism, which his position is very often interpreted to be, tlie 
monistic trend dt his system is cpiite apparent. Tlie two points 
which have moinytic value are his treating the Prakrti and 
Purusas as the 55aldi of the Brahman and the Purusas as pure 
witnesses like Is vara, into whom they enter {aniarltna) when 
liberated. It is Vijiianabhiksu's association with the Sahkhya that 
has created in the miiicls of many the impression that he is an 
out-and-out dualist and |)luralist. 

XIV 

MOXOrilKJSM OF iMADHVA 

Of all the commentators on the Brahmas fttra^, Madhva gi\es the 
least j)lace to monism in his system. He (*x])lairis away the Lpani- 
sadic passages advocatir g identity between the Brahman and the 
world including the jivas and matter. His interest is mainly 
religious, in the sense of a belief m an Almighty God and worshi]) 
and devotion to him. So naturally, the identity of the worshipper 
and the worshij^pi'd 'is abhorred by him. But from the standpoint 
of theology, the Ujianisads and the lirahniasutras are undoubtedly 
monotheistic, and monism is not far remo\v>d from monotheism. 
The God of monotheism is generally omnipresent and omni- 
potent; and thereiore, though the world of finite souls and matter 
may be treated as different horn him, he must be conceived as 
controlling it. That is, the world must lx* regarded as d('])endent 
on him. But this Idea of dependence raises probhuns which, if 
pursued logically, would lead to monism. But the ])roblems may be 
brushed aside lest thc^shouldevaporateaway the object of worship. 

Madhva found himself in*^a similar position. As a Vedantin he 
had to be a monotheist and treat God as omnipresent and omni- 
potent. But he could not identify matter and finite souls with 
him, God had to control them; and this he does, according to 
Madhva, through his ^akti called Maya.^ This is his svarupaiakti 

' This Maya, lik*i the Maya of many other systems, is not the same as i^ahkara's 
Maya. 
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or natural power, and is absolutely identical with him. Like 
Baladeva, Madhva distinguishes between this Sakti and God with 
the help of the concept of visesa. Of course, Baladeva comes later 
than Madhva, and so might have borrowed the idea from him. 
This Maya^akli corresponds to the Parasakti of Baladeva. With 
the help of this, God enters Prakrti and creates the world of 
forms. This Prakrti performs a double function: it obscures the 
true nature of the jiva and screens off God from/him. But yet it is 
dependent on God for its activity. In spite ^ the dependence of 
the world of jivas and matter on the Lord, the relation between 
the two is not so close as it is in the system of Jivagosvarni and 
Baladeva. Still, the idc‘a of d(‘peridencc has just a little of monistic 
significance. For without some community of nature, their 
dependence is not possible. There is some reason for calling the 
system of |ivagos\ami and Baladeva idealistic. For even in 
Western idealism, matt(*r, time, etc., are sometimes said to be 
real and (.‘ssi'iitial elements of r(‘ality; and yet all these are pecu- 
liarly tinifit'd and th(‘ conce[)t of an ideal reality is formed. A 
.similar attemjit is a])parent in Jiva:.:osvaini’s system. But it is 
not found in that of Madhva. He is absolutely o]>posed to any 
attempt at unification of difieiences. And whatever monistic and 
tlierefoiv, in a sense, ideali.stic tendency we perceb c in his philo- 
sophy is due to his monotheism.^ 

1 Some time ag<L Mr H. N Ra^hanemlrachar ^1 Mysore brought out a 
book. The Dvai'a I^hilo'=iophy and ii<: Place in (he Vcddn^if in which he main- 
tains, tliat, according to ;\ladh\a, there is >nly one principle cd reality, namely, 
the Brahman, iVIadliva is not a dualist ( a pluralist l>ui an absolutist, the 
diltereuce between In in afid ^^ankara being that, while for the former the world 
wath the jivas is r(‘al, it is not so toi 1 ttiT The Brahman alone is the self- 
suflicieiit principle, and e\'er)'thmg '*l.se il prints tor iis existence on it. Thus 
Madina represents a j»»'cnliar coinbmaliou d realism and ab.’^tdlilisrn 

This interpretation ol Madliva's syslein s new, and so far has startled many 
an orthodox student. ^ ct it is being wa-ll received, and rightly well received 
by some. 
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THE IDEAS OF THE HHAGAVADGITA 

A presentation of the ideas of the Bhagavadgila is almost as 
difficult as that of the Upani^ds. But wc have one advantage 
in the Bhagavadgfh^, namely, that it is a single work unlike the 
Upanisads, and it ilt less difficult foi us to discover some unity 
in its ideas. Like the Lpanisads, the Bhagavadgltd has many 
commentaries, each commentator trying to give his own inter- 
pretation to it and foisting his own system upon it. Consequently, 
one may feel it advisable to abstain from giving a presentation 
of its ideas, which, one may think, have to be understood in terms 
of the system of one of the commentaries. Or one. may think it 
safer to point to the dcdached metaphysical tcndencit's, as we 
have done in the case of the UpamVads. But the Upanisads are 
many, each being the work or insight of one or many different 
seers; while the Bhagavadgtlu is one, and in conse(]uence we may 
have better chances of obtaining a unifu'd ^•iew of iTs idt'as. 

The first glance at thfc work discloses that the BhagavadgUd 
is not a metaphysical work, but one that juescribes the rules of 
conduct for those who a-spire for higher life. The occasion for the 
work was the dejection of Arjuna in the battlefield of Kuruksetra, 
who, seeing that he had to kill his own kith and kin, threw down 
his arms and said to Krsna, who acted as his charioteer, that it 
would be better to go abegging or into the fomst than slay one’s 
own people for a kingdom. After this act of Arjuna, Krsna began 
to explain to 1km the nature of duts-, the aim of life., and, inciden- 
tally as it were, the nature of final truth. The juimarr^ concern 
of the GTtd is therefore with the conduct of our life and only 
secondarily with metaphysics. However, our present interest is 
in metaphy.sics; and in spite of the commentaries of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and a number of others, we shall steer clear 
of these systems and putting together (he ideas, so far as possible, 
barely as they are given and without any interpretation, try to 
find out their general trend. 

There have been a .large number of critical studies of the 
BhagavadgUd by Western scholars. Garbe attcmipts to read the 
ideas of Sankhyq and Yoga into it. Dcussen sees in it a degenera- 
tion of the monistic thought of the Upanisads. Keith believes 
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that it is some Upani§ad adapted to the cult of Krsna. But 
whatever be the origin of the work, its metaphysical ideas have 
a peculiarity of their own. The work, not being one on systematic 
metaphysics and so not being closely argued, is loose in its 
connections, and so allows different interpretations. And yet, 
because the words tSahkhya, Yoga, Prakrti, Purusa, etc., occur 
in it very often, and because it does not lend itself to be inter- 
j)reted naturally in terms of Sankara's Adv^afta, Ramanuja's 
Vibistadvaita or Madhva’s l.)vaila, it is onined that it is a 
degimerate or inchoate form of this or thaf system. Certainly, 
tlu' Sahkhya of whicli the Bha»avad^Ud speaks is not the Sahkhya 
of Kajiila or Ibvarakrsna; and its monism need not be that of 
Sankara, Ramanuja or Bhaskara. We have seen many kinds of 
Indian monism, and the jirotagonists of all the schools claim the 
Ciltd to be theii authority. Because of the loose connections 
between its idiMS, they lend themselves, though not naturally, 
to many interjire tat ions. What is a technical Wi>rd in .some systems 
may be explaiiiocl away by taking its etymological meaning in 
others. What are two substantives lor one system may be 
regai(l(‘d as a substantive ahd an adjective by another. Such 
dillVrences in the method of intcTpretatiop may result in different 
systems. But if we. are to interpret the Gitd iii terms of any of 
these systems, the* task need not be attempted, as those systems 
are given well-constructed in other works. We ^hall therefore 
attemj)t to understand its ideas without Any prejudice for or 
against any of the wed-known philosophies. 

The first cha])ter (Jescribes the situation in which Arjuna feels 
dejected and Krsna begins his grand discourse. Though the 
second chapter is ealled Sanklivayoga,* vve rarelj (;ome across a 
conception correspcuKling to the Prakrti of Kapila's Sahkhya. It 
is maintained that the beginning of all things is the immanifested, 
the end is tlu' immanifested. but only tlie iwiddle is the mani- 
fe.stc'd.^ Obviously, this unmanifcbteil is not the Prakrti of the 
Sahkhya, but is the Brahman itself. It is spoken of in the masculine 
gender, as indestructible and ali-perfading. It is the unborn, the 
soul, 2 and J:he incomprelnmsible.^ Of course, we read* in this 
chapter of the ianmdtra^^ or subtle eleim'uts of the Sahkhya, but 
nothing is said of the insentient Prakrti. We read of nirvana also 
in the Brahman. 5 . • 

In the third chapter we read of Prakrji.*^ But it is not discussed 
' II, 28. ^ II, 20. 3 II, 2^. 4 II, 14. 5 II, 72. 6 jii^ 
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whether this Prakrti is the same as that of the Sahkhya, whether 
it is identical with the Brahman or different from it, or is both 
identical and different. It is said that all our actions are being 
done by the Gunas of Prakrti, though we egoistically believe that 
we are the agents of our actions. These Gunas remind us of the 
Raga, which is one of the kaiicukas in the J^aiva philosophy. It 
is also mentioned that the senses are higher than the body, the 
mind higher than the senses, hnddhi or intellect higher than the 
mind, and the Br^liman or the I.oi .l higher than the intelhxL^ 

In the fourth chetpter, we come across a peculiar idea. The Lord 
declares that he cieates the world by entering his own Prakrti 
through his own Maya.- Here Maya and Prakrti arc spoken of 
as if they are two different entities or principles. But yet they 
are spoken of as the Lord s own. 

In the seventh chapter, tw^o kinds of Prakrti are mentioned. 3 
The lower Prakrti is divided into a group of eight, the five 
elements, mind, intellect and ego. The higher Prakrfi is com]>osed 
of the jivas, and it supports the wLole universe. It is (juite ])ossil)Ie 
that the Prakrti and Maya s])()ken of in the fourth chaj^ter are 
id('ntical with these two Prakrtis, the higher PrakTti being id(‘n- 
tical with Maya. The Lord declan's that he is e\'erything, that 
nothing exists besides him, 4 and that h(^ is the beginning and end 
of all. 5 But lie sajs that the piixlucts of th(‘ thr(‘e Gunas originate 
from him, and yet surprises us hy adding that the world, stupedied 
by the [*r(^ducts of tL^* three Gunas, dot^s not see that he is be\'ond 

Because he is veiled by Yogamaya he is not visible to all. 7 
This Yogamaya is a technical term in tlK\ system of Gaitanya, 
as exjiounded by JIvagosvami, and Baladeva. It is really the 
higher Ihakrti, wath the hel}> of which the Lord diffenntiates 
himself into the many finite souls and screens his identity with 
them. Though in the Giici tliis relation is understood as identity, 
the school of Caitanya undcTStands it as inconceivable identity- 
difference. But Saiikara does not seem to be much in favour of 
taking it as a techmoal term. He explains it as th(‘ union of the 
Gunas or the concentration the mind of the Lord. 

In the eighth chapter, it is openly declared that tb<^ Avyakta 
or the Unrnanifest is the Aksara or the Unjierishing.^ Out of this 
Avyakta all the individual things originali\ and into it they 
return. % This Aksara is also called Paramapurusa.^o 

» HI, 42. » IV, 6 . 3 VII, 4 and 5. i VU, 7. 5 VIl, 6 . 

VJI, 12-13. 7 Vll, 25. 8 VIII, 21. 9 Vlll, 9. VIII, 8. 
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In the ninth chapter, the Lord again proclaims that the world 
is manifested by him,i that, though the world exists in him, it 
is not really there in him, and that this peculiarity is due to his 
lordly yoga or unifying power.^ We have to understand that, when 
the plurality of the world is viewed as unified in him, it does not 
exist; but still as he is the only reality, the world must exist in 
him. This peculiarity is due to his power of yoga, which wc may 
probably identify with Maya. That is, plm^lity and unity 
ultimately rc*bt on this peculiar power. We of Prakrti again, 3 
out of which the world comes and into vmich it enters. This 
Prakrti is spoken of as his. 

But then, what is the relation bcdwecai the world and the Lord? 
In the tenth chapter, w-e read that the imiverse is only a part 
or amsa of the Brahman. 4 But it is not clear w^hether this wT)rld 
is the world of jivas or of insentient matter. It may be both. 

In the eleventh chai)tcr, Krsna show's Arjuna the wwld aspect 
of his nature. And he shows it as the Lord of the Yoga, 5 that is, 
with the help of his Yogamaya. lie vleclares that he is the Time,^ 
swallowing u]) the wiiole world of things. That is, the nature of 
reality in its tem}K)ral aspect, or in the language of Western 
philosophy, the Zeitgeist or Time-spirit, #is shown to Arjuna. In 
this chaj)ter, wc come across the idea of the Lord as beyond both 
sat and asat, existence and non-existence, being and non-being.7 
The Lord is de.scribed also as both the subject and the object.^ 
'i'hough so fai* th(' Lord is identifying hirAse^f with Aksara, in 
the tw^'lfth chapter he tells us that he is l)eyond Aksara. 9 Aksara 
is the Kutastha, wlwtluT it is the Siiksi of the Advaita or the 
bcehive-liko unity of the Pan-. ar<lira. It is of course spoken of 
in the singular. It also is avyakiu or un manifest. But the attain- 
ment of final liberation through the worshi]) of Aksara or Avyakta 
is said to be more difficult than through tlie direct worship of the 
Lord himself. • 

In the tliirtcenlh chai)ter, the distiiiction is draw^n between the 
field {k^ctra) and the knowei -d tlu* fiolA (kscbajna), that is 
betw’een the body and the soul. TlR* body consists of the five 
Mahabhutas# or gross elements, ego, intellect, the unmaftifested, 
the eleven organs, the five objects of senses, desire, hatred, 
pleasure, pain, aggregation, sentience and j^u'asping.^o The impor- 
tant point to note here is that the Avyakta or the Unmaftifested 

*1x5. ^ IX, 7. • ^ X, 42. • 5 XI, 0 

7 XI, 37. s %i, 3 ^^- ’ 3 -- 7 * XllI, 5-6. 
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is spoken of in the neuter. This is really the unmanifested state 
of the lower Prakrti. The seer, he who gives the consent, the 
enjoyer, etc., of the body is the Mahe^vara, the Para Purusa.^ 
Thus the individual Purusa is identified with the Supreme Being. 
He is said to be one and undivided, but appears to be many^ 
and divided; he is nirguna or without qualities, but enjoys all 
qualities3; and he is called neither sat or existence nor asat or 
non-existence. 4 ^t is further said that both the Prakrti and 
Purusa are without beginning. 5 Even Sankara says that the two 
are the two Prakrti^ of the Lord. In many Vedantic systems we 
have come across two kinds of iakii or energy of the Brahman, 
the bhokrsakti and the bJiogyasakti , energy as the enjoyer and 
energy as the enjoyed. These two correspond practically to these 
two Prakrtis, though as regards the relation between them on 
the one hand and the Lord on the other there are differences 
between the systems. 

In the fifteenth chapter, all the jivas are said to be the amsas 
or parts of the Lord,^ That is, the Lord is conceived to be the 
whole of which the jivas are the parts. And these jivas experience 
themselves as separate from the Lord, and also regain their sense 
of unity with the Lord by virtue of the power of the Lord's 
Yogamaya or the Maya of his unity. This is a peculiar conception 
found in the system of Caitanya and his followers. But wo have 
to be on our guard and should not identify the teachings of the 
Gttd in every detail iJvdth those of that system. We do not get the 
idea of acintyabheddbheda or inconceivable identity-ditference, that 
marks off the system of Caitanya from the other Vedantic systems. 
The Gitd speaks only of identity and of the relation of part and 
whole. The distinction between th(^ two also is iiot emphasized 
whereas it is repeatedly said that in nuikti the jiva ent(Ts nirvdya 
and becomes the Brahman, that the Purusa is Mnhesvara him- 
self and so forth. ^But again w^e have to note that tlic^re is no 
Maya here as understood by Safikara and his followaTs. The Maya 
of the Gita is the hight‘r Prakrti of the Lord; it is calk‘d Yogiunaya 
or Aisvaryam Yogam. It is^through this Maya that tb(' Lord as 
the ultimate Subject divides himself into the pluFilitj'^ of the 
finite subjects, and screens from them their essential identity. The 
other Prakrti is objectivity and is rarely called Maya. 

In this, chapter also the relation between Ksara, Aksara and 

( XIII, 22. ‘ * XIIJ, I6. 3 XIIJ, 14 

4 XIII, 12. 5 XIII, 19. 6 XV, 7 
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Punisottama is pointed out.* K§ara is the finite jiva, Ak§ara is 
the Kutastha or Saksi, and beyond the two is the Punisottama, 
the Supreme Person. 

This brief sketch of the ideas of the BhagavadgUa shows that, 
the work is absolutistic, but the Absolute here is a person. So the 
idealism of the GWi is personalistic, though not pluralistic. But 
the world of matter is not thought of as unreal, or as neither 
real nor unreal. It is said to be one of the P:Akrtis or natures 
of the Lord, who, however, is declared to be neither being nor 
non-being. The world of plurality is unifie(^/thus by the Gxid in 
its own way. We may conclude that the doctrine of the GUd is 
an Advaita, though it is an Advaita of its own kind. And we have 
already seen upholders of Advaita for whom neither the doctrine 
of the unreality of the world nor of its anirvacanlyatd or inex- 
plicability is true. Tlicre have been more kinds than one of Advaita 
in India, and the doctrine of the BhagavadgUd is one of them. 

J XV, 16-18. 
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BUDDHISTIC IDEALISM 


GENERAL NATURE 

Buddhism offers an excellent example of how a line of thought 
which starts as naive realism or even materialism becomes an 
idealism of the highest speculative type by continuous and 
thoroughgoing self-criticism and reflection through centuries. If 
we take the history of European philosophy and consider a period 
with a sufficiently long span, we find several philosophies, one 
practically developing out of another along certain grooves marked 
out by certain accepted principles, until the tendency culminates 
and is consummated in an idealism of some outstanding com- 
prehensive speculation. Such periods are epochs ih the history 
of philosophy. The line pi thinking inaugurated by the Sophists 
culminated in Plato; that begun hy Descartes ended in Spinoza; 
that started by Leibnitz reached its climax in Hegel; that ushered 
in by Caird, Green, etc., attained its heights in Bradley; and that 
initiated by the reafets is systematized in Whitehead. But the 
philosophy of no" epoch is called by a single name. And the 
inherent oneness of thought of the philosophej-s who are struggling 
to analyse and clarify the same thought is therefore hidden to 
first observations. But all I he Buddhistic schools claim to be the 
teachings of Buddha, and Buddhism in its develojment is a 
history of philosophy by itself. It is easier to see in its history 
how various strands of thought influence each other and develop. 
Christianity and the growth of its sects and its dogmas may be 
cited as a parallel. But we cannot say, with the same amount 
of justification as wq have fou Buddhism, that Christianity turned 
into a philosophy. It is rather philosophy, Platonig and Aris- 
totelian, that made encroachments into the territory of the 
Christian religion and gave it a philo.sophy. 

BuddJaij^m first started as a religion, especially as an ethical 
religion. But its ethics was not aimed merely at making the life 
on earth discip^lined and harmonious, and its religion was not 
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one that worked only for the betterment of life here. When it is said 
that Buddha's religion was practical, it should not be understood 
that he meant anything similar to what William James means by 
saying that the idea of God is true so long as it works. According 
to James, the test of religion has somehow to be found in our 
imperfect lives, which in truth are not competent to supply the 
criterion. The betterment of life means *for Buddha its trans- 
formation. Ethics and, as a matter of fact, everj^act, aim at some 
transformation. But Buddha’s religion aims at so thorough a 
transformation that the result, if achieved, \3^uld be above every 
imperfection. The central and the basic truths of Buddhism, called 
the Four Noble Truths, are duhkha or suffering, samudaya or 
cause, nirodha or cessation, and mdrga or way. Unless one feels 
that there is suffering in the universe, that the suffering has a 
cause, and longs for the cessation of suffering, and is prepared 
to follow the way to the cessation of suffering, one cannot be 
serious with Buddha’s religion. Its aim is emancipation from the 
misery of tlio world; and the miseiy, according to the general 
interpretation. a])|)eared to Buddha as unavoidable so’ long as the 
self or ego lasted. As a nitionafist, he did not ]')rcach the invocation 
of .s(jme (iod or Almighty to help and save the human bei?igs, but 
said that suflering had a cause, which was really the cause of 
self-hood and the world, and that the way to the cessation of 
suffering was the destruction of the cause. As Buddha’s interest 
lay in the cessation of human suffering, he ^'as concerned more, 
according to the usual iatei pretation of Buddhism, with preaching 
the anal\'sis of self, and of desire, wEich is the root cause of 
sufficing, than with teaching iae^ nature of the world. Professor 
Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya say. : ^Thus*by eradicating the notion 
of T' {(Uhnan) and ‘mine’ {dtniTya) the Buddha struck at the v’^cry 
root of 'Kdvia’ ‘desire,’ rightly described as Mara, death, 
without the extinction of which none can aspire to the realization 
of nirvana. I t is for this reason tnat the earlier schools of 
Buddhi.sm preached only pudgtilanairdtniya %or the selflessness of 
the mind, and did not worry about the nature of the world. We 
do not consequently find in them systematic philosophy or 
inquiry into the nature of the w'^orld. But human reason cannot 
rest content w'ith the analy.^is of hunian mind when the 
question before it concerns the transformation of Jiuman 
personality with its interconnections in the physical world, 
« T/ic Banc Conception of Buddhism, p. 95. 
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For, does the nature of the world conform to this tiAns- 
formation? This question suggests itself in one way or other, 
directly or indirectly. To show that the nature of the world does 
conform to this transformation later became the task of the 
Buddhistic philosopher, who had therefore to enter upon an 
inquiry into the nature of the world. Hence t^ie later Buddhistic 
systems, that is, of the Mahayana, preached hoth.pudgalanairdtmya 
and dharmanairhtmya or the selflessness of the soul and of the 
world. When the conformation of the physical world to the spiritual 
nature is taught, h'e teaching becomes idealistic. But in this 
process the original conception of the ideal is modified. It is no 
longer the ideal towards which only human beings struggle, but 
an ideal towards which the entire universe moves. 

Though naturally the growth of the later schools, called the 
Mahayana, out of the earlier schools, called the Hinaj’ana, is a 
development or evolution, yet in actual history it may seem a 
revolution, a Protestantism, a breaking off. Scientific thought or 
purely philosophical speculation can develop without much con- 
flict; but any material change in religious thought affects our 
innermost convictions, gives us a shock, and distmrbs the j^eacc 
born of the satisfaction from, and faith in the ideas which are 
the prop of our life. Yet the history of Buddhism gives us no 
instance of sanguinarj’ conflicts during the transition to the 
Mahayana from the Hinayana. The absence of such conflicts, in 
spite of schisms, is certainly due to the peculiar nj^ture of Buddha’s 
teachings, w'hich faid so great stress upon ahimsd or non-injury. 

Professor Stcherbatsky writes: “Professor O. Rosenberg calls 
it (Mahayana) a sej)arate ‘Church,’ and compares its position w'ith 
Roman Catholicism versus Protestantism. The difference is even 
more radical, since the new religion was obliged to produce a new 
Canon of Scriptures.’’* But la Vallee Poussin writes that the 
theories of the Mahayana are only adaptations of the HInaj'ana, 
and that there is really no Protestantism in the history of 
Buddhism.* Dr. Suzul^i’s view is the same as that of Stcherbatsky. 
Yet we can see that both jdews are true in a sense. In actual 
history,* development or any modification of religion cannot take 
place without protest. But if we look at the principles, we find 
logical connection and natural evolution. But the evolution may 
advancji so far from the original starting-point that the result 

> The Conception of B^iddhisiic Nirvana, p. 36. 

^ N. Dutt: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, Foreword, p. v. 
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may appear new and of a different kind. This is actually the case 
with the development of Buddhistic thought. Professor Stcher- 
batsky sees radical pluralisrti in Buddha's original teaching. He 
writes: ‘'Forsaking the Monism of the Upanisads and the Dualism 
of the Sahkhyas, he (Buddha) established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism.”? “The picture of the universe which suggested 
itself to the mental eye of the Buddha, repr^ented then an 
infinite number of separate evanescent entities in a state of 
beginningless commotion, but gradually steecing to Quiescence 
and to an absolute annihilation of all life, ^hen all its elements 
have been, orui after another, brought to a standstill.” “The 
Buddhist could promise nothing else than Quiescence of life and 
its Final Annihilation, a result which, taken by itself, was not 
very remote from what was offered by simple materialism.”^ 
Whether this was actually the teaching of Buddha, or of some 
later followers, may be questioned. But in either case, how far 
removed is the idealism and the absolutism of the Yogacara and 
the Madhyamika from this naive pluralism and materialism? If 
misery is due to the persisteijce of self, and if self is nothing but 
a compound of c(utain elements, then the destruction of misery 
follows the destruction of self, which m#ans the analysis of .self 
into its component parts. This was how the early schools under- 
stood Buddha. The component elements w^ere rcgnTded especially 
by the Sarvastivadins as eternal and existing. But this realism 
and materialism* couM not stand, when the attempt was made 
to make Buddha's teaching self-consistent, and consistent with 
reality. Particularly • w hen the application of the Buddhistic 
doctrines of universal imperniailence jind causality {pratltyasa- 
muipada or dependent origination) were made thoroughgoing, the 
conclusion of universal mhsvahhdvuia or sunyata, often translated 
as void or emptiness, of the Madhyamika was unavoidable, 
though this Sunya w^as identified with the Alaya and Tathagata- 
garbha by the schools of the Mahay ana. 

If we are to understand by Buddhism oi!ly what was actually 
taught in so many words by Buddha, we may not find any 
idealism in it, either hr the sense of mcntalisrn or in the sense that 
only the ideal is real. Buddha's ideal is Nirvana, and he never 
committed himself, either positively or r.egatively, concerning 
its existence. Even as regards tlie existence of the phenomenal 
objects, he was neither a realist nor au idealist, ft hough we can 
* The Conception of Buddhistic f^irvav a, p. 3. * Ibid.,^, 4. 
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find passages to prove either in the works of the Thera vada. Even 
about the Sarvastivadins, who came some three centuries after 
Buddha's death, Professor Stcherbatsky writes: “Considering . . . 
that these would-be realists, like all Buddhists, denied the exis- 
tence of soul or personality {dtman, pudgala), our uncertainty 
increases and the suspicion arises that the 'battle between the 
Sarvastivadins yand their opponents was fought on an altogether 
different plane, about a question which had little to do with our 
conceptions of realism and idealism. The remark that it is 
neither our modern idealism nor n^alism applies, to a large extent, 
to the original teachings of Buddha. Buddha could not have 
viewed the problem in the way in which we do it. He might not 
have thought of the epistemological problem at all, though he 
could have spoken of the ideal life in Niivana. But later on in 
the Mahayana, this ideal was conceived to be the essence of the 
universe, and was spoken of as the paramdrthasatya or final truth 
and identified with the J^ilriya, Alaya, and Tathagat agarbha. The 
attempt was made especially by the Vijnanavadins to reconstruct 
the world from the standpoint of Alaya, and^the rc'^ult was 
absolute idealism. 

We cannot say with' certainty that Mahayana docs not really 
represent Buddha's teaching, and that the actual ])hilos(>phy of 
Buddha should be understood only with the help of tlu' psycho- 
logical, philological^ and historical methods. The use of these 
methods is not denied; but it has to be noted that the j)co]de 
directly affected by the teaching had as great chances of under- 
standing Buddha's words correctly as wc with the help of 
philology, etc. 'Ihc worsts of Buddha wine living language for 
them, while for us they form a dead one. Hence tradition that 
has a continuity cannot be overlooked. There is much truth in 
the saying that a system must be understood by what it refutes, 
that is, in the light of its rival theories, because then only can its 
peculiarity be grasped. But it is also true, on th(‘ other hand, that 
a philosopher, as Kant says, sometimes understands his own mind 
much less than his student. And it may be maintained that even 
Buddha did not understand his own thought fully, that is, he 
did not see its full implications. There is another possibility, 
namely, by going inio the etymological meaning of his words, 
w^e may picture his ideas quite differently from what Buddha 
himself thoug^it. This is a danger. The etymological meaning 
, 'The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 4. 
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might have been modified even during his own time, so that he 
might not have used the words in their etymological meanings. 
So to a large extent we have to depend on tradition. It cannot 
be a philological law that the meanings of words will always 
conform to their etymology. An idea, because of its relation 
and association wUh other ideas, may have so changed its 
connotation as to be different from what it was at the start. 
Similarly, there is also the possibility of the trad‘il:ion undergoing 
so great a change or development as to be disconnected with the 
origin. Yet in spite of these possibilities, cannot ignore the 
law that any thought can be adequately uiiderstood only in the 
light of its later develojmK'nts. These give us the deepe.st insight 
gained so far into it. Only when we find that tradition at a 
particular stage had deliberately broken off from the original, 
should we resort to ])hilology. x\nd where evidence to prove such 
a breaking-off is wanting, we cannot ignore the tradition. Even 
when the evidence is found, the tradition up to that point has 
to be taken into consideration. It is admitted, and will be shown 
later on, that the germs of the Mahayana are to be found in the 
Ilinayaiia itself. Dr. Maedi wAtes: “The teachings of Sakyamuni 
are the seeds, those of Hinavana are the branches, those of 
Mahayana are the blossoms and fruits. Long after the seeds were 
hidden aw'ctj% and when the time was ripe, the fruit appeared,”* 
As we have senm, la Vallee Poussin holds that the Mahayana is 
not even Protest«ntism, but simply adopts the doctrines of the 
Hinayaiia. And tliougii, as Stcherbatsky tells us, new canons of 
Scriptures had to be (^omposed by the Maliayanists, they did not 
reject Hinayana but ab.sorbcd it, by being more comprehensive 
and consistent. As the words and the ideas of Buddha were dis- 
cussed and passed on from generation to generation, newer and 
newer significance wa.s discovered in them; and finally his teaching 
assumed the forms of the systems of the laifet schools of the 
Mahayana, at h^ast of the Indian; f(U" some of the Chinese and 
the Japanese included in it certain local eleiments. 

II 

iutddha’s original teaching 

The earliest schools of Buddhism are called the Thersiv^da in 
Prdi, which is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sthaviravada, 

* Quoted from N. Dull; Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 58. 
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meaning the doctrine of the elders. What Buddha himself taught 
is very difficult to discern, and it has to be sifted from the works 
of the Theravada. And even when discerned, it is difficult to say 
that the germs of the Mahayana are not to be found in it. 
McGovern distinguishes between primitive Buddhism and the 
Buddhism of the Theravada. The former he ttells us, was rather 
psychological and much less philosophical than the Theravada. 
Its position was agnostic. This primitive Buddhism is not included 
by him in the HInayana. This Buddhism is more or less a body 
of rules concerning A’sciplinc and yoga. The doctrine of pratityasa- 
mtdpdda,^ McGovern holds, was certainly known to it, but it 
seems to be applied only to the mind and not to the external 
world. 

But there are other writers like Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dr. E. J. 
Thomas, and Professor Radhakrishnan, who maintain that 
Buddha was not really an agnostic, not a nihilist, and not even 
opposed to the dtman doctrine. Dr. E. J. Thomas writes: *'To 
what form of the atman doctrine the Buddhist canonical position 
was originally opposed is not clear. It might refer to some form 
of Saiikhya or the Jaina (Nigantha^), but there is nothing in the 
use of the terms to show that Sahkhya was originally opposed, 
nor is it the atman doctrine that forms the chief subject in the 
disputes recorded with +he Niganthas.'’- He aptly points out that, 
among the rival view^s mentioned and criticized in Brahmajdlasutra, 
we do not find the Vedantic theory of the atmaR.3 His conclusion 
is that the Upanisadic doctrine is not rejected by Buddha. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids goes even farther. She tells us, in her To Become 
or Not to Become, that there i§ even God for Buddha, that the 
Buddhism of Buddha waS not Godlcss.4 In almost all her writings 
she maintains that the religion of Buddha had a positive end to 
attain, that he exhorted his disciples to become more and not 
to cease to exist*, and that in many canonical works of the 
Theravada are to be found references to a higher and a lower 
self. She contends th»t the preaching of Buddha assumed nihilistic 
form in the hands of his monastic discij)les, who, with all their 
connections with the surrounding world cut off, ceased to think 
of the self. She WTites: '*. . . in the growing monasticism, not the 
immanent Self only, Jbut the man, the minor self, was becoming 

» See^iis Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. The twelve-linked chain of 
causation will be explained later. 

» The Life of Bkiddha, p. 2orj. 3 Ibid.,, p. 2or. 

4 P. 134. Cp. also Dhammapada, Jaravagga, 9. 
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a not real entity, albeit the Sahgha as yet had not sunk to the 
nihilism of Buddhadatta and Buddhagho§a. Now, where your 
man is a vigorous growing sprig of the Divinely Real, you do well 
to weed the bed around him. But when there is no such slowly 
expanding long-lived plant, it follows that weeding becomes the 
chief, nay, the only task.”* But then what is the significance of 
the anatma doctrine in the primitive Buddhiiftn? Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: ‘‘It was the refusal to allow any place for this 
universal belief in a semi-material soul in his own system that 
is the most striking, and perhaps the mosf original, feature in 
Gotama's teaching. No other religion of which we have sufficient 
records to enable us to form an opinion on the point has been 
constructed without the soul.”* Further, ‘‘see how truty Indian, 
and how unlikt the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, are such 
lines as those in the Devaduta Sayings, p. 132 f., where the heeding 
of Dharma, the Divine monitor within, is hymned. 

The Self in thee, O man, knows what is true or false ; 

Surely the noble Witness, Sir, the Self 
You do misjudge, inW;hat when sin is there 
You do conceal the Self within the self. 3 

Here we feel we are reading an Upanisad. 

The self in thee man knowest what is true or false. 

Indeed, My friend, thou scorne.st the noble self. 

Thinking to hide the evil self in thee • 

From self who witnessed it. 4 

Here there is the distinction between the good and the evil self. 
Though the highest self in these 'passages seems to be rather the 
moral witness than the Paramatman of the Upanftads, still we 
find a significant distinction. Moreover, in the same work, the 
dominance of the higher self is also spoken pf.”5 Furthermore, 
Gautama is represented as having never heard the doctrine 
that the actions do not belong to a self.® A^number of such other 
passages can be quoted; and on the basis of these. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids maintains that Buddha did not expound the doctijne that 
there is no self. Yet she tells us that the Indian conception of self 
is peculiar. She writes: ‘‘We have here the Indian, not the 
European way of rendering the word ‘self; in other words, we 

* Gradual Sayings, Vol. II, p. viii. ^ 

» The Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, Introduti^iion to Mdh$,lisuUa, p, i88. 

3 Gradual Sayings, VoL I, p. xi. ♦ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 132. 

5 Ibid., p. 130. ’ ^ Ibid., Vol. 111 ,^. 237. 
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have not myself, yourself, yourselves, himself; we have .the 
pronoun rejected/'^ The Buddhist word for existence is hhdva, 
and bhdva means becoming as well aS being. And becoming implies 
becoming something, viddhi, becoming more, becoming perfect. 
It is a way of growth. = There is an artha mentioned for the 
followers, which means a positive end in the jtrimitive Buddhism. 3 
But later, for ihe monk, this end stood for Nirvana, in the sense 
of absolute quiescence and nothing more. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids points out that the eight-fold path is not found 
in the Book of Eight's in the Gradual Sayings,^ which is an evidence 
to prove that it was a later addition by monks to the original 
teaching of Buddha. She says that in them there “is no crushing 
out of 'desire' such as is mandated in the Four Truths, and with 
which Buddhism has become closely associated. . . . For the 
Truths leave in no saving clause for the teaching of a healthier 
form of desire. "5 “The rule in the Pitakas is, that we never go 
far without stumbling on aniced, diihkha, undiiu] 'impermanence, 
ill, not-self.' But in these three Nipatas we do not find the first, 
we have to hunt for the second, ax\d of the third sp far is the self 
from being a negative quantity, that we find him a Someone wdio 
may be given authority . . ., is to be aw^arded and made pure . . ., 
is an inner Witness, And 1 have called this an older music, older 
because it obviously could not have been the burden of a later 
melody/'^ 

One interested may read Mrs. Rhys Davids' useful work, .^dlya 
or Buddhistic Origins, and get a detailed idea of what shti thinks 
the original Buddhism to be. We find that the rejection of the 
Self and the doctrine of t^he luifir Truths cannot, according to her, 
belong to the original teachings of Buddha. And though McGovern 
thinks that the twelve-linked cliain of causation must have l)een 
knowm to the primitive Buddhism, Dr. E. J. Thomas holds that 
it is difficult to dfecide either way. He writes: “. . . we havt^ no 
reason to think that the formula is a part of primitive Buddhism, 
nor that it was invented as a whole. In the Scriptures we find 
several such schemes of causal relation differing both in the order 
of links and the number. In the Digha, where the fuKest canonical 
treatment is found, it occurs once wdth ten and once wdth nine 
links. In the Discourse on Fuel the first seven links are omitted 
and tKe*series begins naturally enough with the root cause of 

> Gradual Sayings, Vol, * p. x. * Ibid., Vol. V, p. ix. 3 Ibid., p. viii. 

4 Ibi^., Vol. IV, p. X. 5 Jbtd„ Vol. I, p. xv ^ Ibid., Vol. 1, p. xvii. 
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craving/ 'I Further, “to decide how far the formula of the five 
Khandhas {Skandhas in Sanskrit) is primitive as the expression 
of the doctrine of non-soul is as difficult as in the case of the 
Chain of Causation. It is set forth in the second sermon which 
Buddha is said to have preached, but this sermon with its formal 
divisions and questions and answers has the appearance of being 
a product of Abhidhanna method converted into ^dialogue what- 
ever may be the way in which the doctrine was first formulated, 
and it now forms with the Chain of Causation the chief theoretical 
basis of Buddhism/ '2 ^ 

In face of these difficult i(‘s it is almost impossible to attempt 
any systematic presentation of Buddha's own views. Wc have 
therefore to begin with tlie first atl('rni)ts at a system, namely, 
the Theravada. 


Ill 

INTRODUCTION TO THE III N AVAN A SCHOOLS 

The significance of Buddha’s silence to the question whether the 
dtman exists or not seems to l^c that it is a transcendental entity 
about which nothing can be predicated. If existence and non- 
existence are to be regarded as predicate^ as it is done by many 
both in the East and the West, then they are applicable only to 
things of the empirical world, but not to the trans(' ndental. That 
is why Buddha refuses to say either that it does not exist or that 
it exists. For ins^tanr*'. wc read, in the Kindred Sayings in the 
dialogue between Sister Khema and King Pasenadi, that Buddha 
does not reveal cither that he will exist after death or will not 
exist after death. This may be inlorpiojed as that he exists, not 
as a particular I oi He, but as some indescribable entity. There 
are four undetermined or rather undeterminable questions in 
Buddhism, namely, 

• 

(1) whether the universe is eternal or ikt; 

(2) whether the universe is finde or not; ^ 

(3) whether the vital principle qiva) js the same as, or other than 

the body; * 

(4) whcthei' after death a Tathagata exists or not . 3 

And it is possible to give affirmative or negative answers to these 
questions. The Buddhist schools differ practically on ,al[ these 

* The Life of Buddha^ p. 193. Ihid., p. ^3. 

3 Ihxd*, p. 201. CxJ. the antinomies of Kant. 
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questions, besides a number of others concerning some practices 
and some forms of worship. These differences, both in theory and 
practice, arose because of the differences in meaning that can be 
put on the words of Buddha. Immediately after the master's 
death, a council* was called at Rajagrha under Mahaka^yapa and 
Ananda, and an attempt was made to codify the teachings. The 
followers of thjg code, we may say, are the Theravadins. For a 
century there was no schism, but differences were gradually being 
felt within the fold; and after a century at the second council at 
Vai^ali, the Thera\iudins, under the leadership of Yasonama, 
ostracized the Mahasahghikas, who w^ere so called b(X"ausc the 
follow^ers of this school, who met together and formed another 
council at the same time, were greater in numljcr than the 
Theravadins. The differences between the two at first seemed to 
be on questions like whether Buddha permitted the acceptance 
of gifts in silver. But later on, differences of great philosophical 
importance developed betw^een them; and it is said that the 
Mahasanghikas were the forerunners of the Mahayana. However, 
a third council also is reported to have met during Asoka’s time, 
in which the Kathdvatthu {Kathcivasin in Sanskrit) was composed 
under the leadership of Tissa (Tisya in Sanskrit). In this council, 
the Vibhajyavadins came into prominence, and a number of 
schools were expelled. The Vibajjavadins (as they wcTe called in 
P^i) were the Theravadins who used to divide the question and 
solve it; and thqy contributed little of metaphysical importance 
to the Theravada. Yet, we may say, they contributed something 
to the method of debate and inference, which can be easily per- 
ceived by any reader of Kathdvatthu, It is more or less the dis- 
junctive syllpgism or, to be more precise, the dilemma, w ith the 
help of which they tried to refute their opponents. But the schools 
expelled are really of philosophical importance. Thc‘ last great 
Buddhist council vvas held during the reign of King Kaniska at 
Pusyapura, the modern Peshawar. In it, under one Vasumitra, 
commentaries called^ Vibhasas were written on the Buddhist 
Sutras, and the Kashmir^ Sarvastivadins, wlio followed those 
Vibhasas, came to be called Vaibhasikas. We hearwof the name 
of the Sarvastivadins even in the Kathdvaithu along with a 
number of other names like the Mahasanghikas, the Vaitulyakas, 

* The historicity of this and the third and fourth councils is still doiibted. 

* In the text di the KathdtMUhu the names of the schools are not given. They 
are identified by Buddhagho^a, the commentator, several years later. 
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the different schools of the Andhakas, the Vatsiputriyas, the 
Ut'tarapathakas, etc., who made really important contributions 
to the development of Buddhist thought. Vasumitra gives the 
names of eighteen Buddhist schools at the end of the second 
council. But not all these are of philosophical importance, as they 
differ from each other sometimes just in forms of worship. Dr. 
E. J. Thomas writes: *‘The outstanding divi^ons in earlier 
Buddhism as determined by the literature are the schools of the 
Theravada, the Sarvastivada, and the Mahasahghika, the last 
represented by the LokottaravMa of the Maj^dvastu. It was within 
the last two that the new tendencies and theories arose which 
produced the Mahayana schools. We shall see how the develop- 
ment took place and shall also note, as the occasion arises, that 
there were permutations and combinations of the schools of the 
Hiriayana with those of the Mahayana. The other important 
schools of the Hinayana are the Saiitrantikas, so-called because 
they followed the Sutras themselves while the Vaibhasikas fol- 
lowed the Vibhasas or commentaries; the Andhakas, who con- 
tributed much to the appearance of the Mahayana by their liberal 
and deeper thinking; and the^Satyasiddhi school. Vasumitra tells 
us that the Saiitrantikas were an offshoot of the Sarvastivadins. 
These three schools form really the transition from the Hinayana 
to the Mahayana, so far as their philosophical teachings are 
concerned. Of the schools of the Mahayana, the Madhyamika, 
the Yogacara, arxl the Tathata school of As\^ghosa are the most 
important. The last seems to have an Upanisadic ring in it. The 
works, again, said to belong to the Yogacara differ from each 
other in their ein])hasis on tJ ^ n^egative and positive aspects of 
reality; so that sejnrate schoiiis arose in I'hina anci J^^an claiming 
one or the other book as their basis. We cannot say whether these 
works really belonged to different schools in India. 

IV 

THER.\ VADINS 

• 

As differences grew wdthin the fold, the Theravadins found it 
necessary to define their position, make their tenets and their 
dogmas definite. This led to some systematjzation of their views. 
Though they tried to keep nearest to the tenets of primitive 
Buddhism, they had to add a few points to it as ^ consequence 

I History of Buddhist Thought, p. 41. 
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of making it exact. Though they incorporated into their works 
the contrary statements of Buddha about the indefinables, their 
general tendency was to deny their- existence. McGovern writes: 
'‘Where the primitive Buddhism has ignored, the Sthaviravadins 
denied, the existence of the Absolute.' What is often called the 
agnosticism of Buddha is interpreted by th^m practically as a 
sort of nihilisn^. One fmportant point, which later acquired great 
philosophical importance, is the ideal of Arhatship or Pratyeka- 
buddhahood which the Theravadins held before themselves. They 
did not preach the ’deal of Buddhahood itself; for, though they 
did not hold that it was in principle impossible for the ordinary 
man to become a Buddha, they thought that it was rare that 
he could become one. They had the instance of Sumedha Brahmana 
becoming Sakyamuni and of someone else who would become 
Maitrcyi Buddha. The ^ravaka is one who with the help of a 
Guru or teacher attains Nirvana. "The Pratyekabuddha's are 
those who desire to have self-control, quietude, and knowledge 
without the help of a teacher (anacaryakam) and seek their own 
parinirvana after comprehending ^ the hetu^ and yie pratyaya, 
i.e. the tlieory of causation. The Mahayanists are those who strive 
to acquire the omniscience possessed by a Buddha without the 
hel]) of a teacher and seek the powers of a Tathagata^ in order 
to help all beings of the world to attain salvation."^ Here the 
difference is that the Buddha, who is tlu'. ideal in MahajTina, in 
compassion for thc^ miserable creatures of the earth, does not 
enter Nirvana, that is, does not attain his own salvation, but tries 
to save them ; while the interest of the Sravaka and the Pratycdca- 
buddha is self-centred in that tJiey seek only their own salvation. 
The difference between ^he latter two is that the first depends 
upon a teacher, he is a i^ravaka or a hearer; but the second does 
not depend upon a teacher. At first sight, this difference between 
the Mahayana and thci HInayana ideals seenis to be only of ethical 
significance, but wv shall see later that it has metaphysical 
importance as well.* For in the fully developed schools of the 
Mahayana, it is maintained that Buddha is one and not many; 
and a§ every man can become a Buddha, the nci«ture of every 
man in essence must be Buddlia. That is, this line of thought 
resulted in absolute ^i^^alism. 

t ^ An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, p. 13. 

^ Hetu and pratyaya mean generally cause and condition. 

3 BuAdha IS calle*i Tathagata. 

4 N. DiJtt: Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 80-1. 
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We read that the first sermon of Buddha was on the four basic 
truths of Buddhism, namely, duhkha, samndayay nirodha, and 
mdrga, that is, misery, the cause of misery, the cessation of misery, 
and the way that leads to the cessation. Whether Buddha laid 
all emphasis on these four truths or not, the Thera vadins regarded 
them as the foundation of their position, and subsequently all 
schools of Buddhism accepted them. * ^ 

(1) Now, this, monks, is the noble truth of pain: birth is painful, 
old age is painful, sickness is painful, death is painful, sorrow, lamen- 
tation, dejection, and despair are painful, not getting what one wishes 
is painful. In fact, the five groups of grasping (that is, by the five 
senses) are painful. 

(2) Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain: the 
craving, which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust, 
finding pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for passion, the 
craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. 

(3) Now this, monks, is the noVde truth of the cessation of pain, 
the cessation without a remainder of craving, the abandonment, 
forsaking, release, non -attachment. 

(4) Now this, monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to 
the cessation of pain: this is the noble Eight-fold Way, namely, right 
views, right intention, riglit speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
effort, right mindfulness, right concentration.”^ 

The second and the third of the four truths quoted in the above 
passage w^re developed into the tw^elve-linkcd chain of causation. 
In order to end pain, wiie has to know the cause of pain, and this 
cause was found by the Buddhists to be twelve linked. "Con- 
ditioned b}^ ignorance activit come to pass; conditioned bj^ 
activities conscious* ness, condiJoned by conscious ness name-and- 
shape, conditioned by name-and-shape sense, conditioned by sense 
contact, conditioned by contact feeling, conditioned by feeling 
craving, conditioned by craving grasping, conditioned by grasping 
becoming, concUtioned by becoming birth, conditioned by birth, 
old age-and-death, grief, lannuiting, suffeijng, sorrow, despair 
come to pass. Such is the uprising of Jthe entire mass of ill. This, 
brethren, is called (caivsal) happening.”"^ 'I'he cessation of.pain is 
explained in*terms of the same twelve-linked chain. "But from 
the utter fading away and ceasing of ignorance (comes) ceasing 

* E. J. Thomas; harly Buddhistic Scytptures, pp. 30-1. 

’ The word used heie is samkdra or saniskdra in Sanskrit. It is* scinetimes 
translated as aggregates, sometimes as instincts, and sometin^^s as impressions 
or tendencies, but in the above book as activities. 

3 Ktudfcd Sayings, Vol. II, p. z 
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of activities; from ceasing of activities ceasing of consciousness; 
from ceasing of consciousness ceasing of narae-and-shape ; from 
ceasing of name-and-shape ceasing of sense; from ceasing of sense 
ceasing of contact; from ceasing of contact ceasing of feeling; from 
ceasing of feeling ceasing of craving; from ceasing of craving 
ceasing of grasping; from ceasing of grasping Ceasing of becoming; 
from ceasing oV becoming ceasing of birth; from ceasing of birth, 
old age-and-death, grief, lamenting, suffering, sorrow, despair 
cease. Such is the ceasing of the entire mass of ill."^ 

Attempts have betn made to find out and interpret the causal 
connection between the different links of the chain. Dr. E. J. 
Thomas writes: “Pischel holding that theoretical Buddhism rests 
entirely on Sankhya-Yoga compared and mostly identified each 
link in the chain with a corresponding Sankhya-Yoga term, 
and held that practically all was borrowed from Sfinkhya-Yoga. 
The Sankharas arc the vasanas,^ viimfina is identical with the 
lingasarira, namarupa3 with buddhi,4 upadaiia with dharma- 
dharmau^ and bhava wath samsrti.<^ All this is quite unprovable, 
as we do not know^ that the S,^nkhya with these technical 
terms even existed when the chain was foimulated. The 
Sankhya terms state the stages of evolution from a primordial 
matter {prakrti). This conception is not found in Buddhism, and 
Buddhaghosa expressly denies that ignorance is to be understood 
as an uncaused root cause like prakrti .’ The com])arison, as 
Dr. Thomas says, seems to be without support. Still, the causal 
connection between the various links can be understood. But w^e 
have to note that the Buddhist conception of cause is peculiar. 
There is nothing substant^ial in lhe cause that coT}tiimes into the 
effect. Such a conception conflicts w^ith the Buddhist doctrine 
of momentariness, or Ksanikavada, which is a couc(‘ptual analysis 
of the idea of continual becoming. If tlK‘ world is jnire becoming, 
then nothing in it can exist for twT> consecutive moments or 
instants. So according to this theory, everything exists only for 
one moment and pciishcis the very next; so that the caust', which 
must exist at least one m*oment before the appearance of the 
effect, must have perished b}^ the time the effect ajjpears. So 
there is no substantial identity or any element of samcTicss between 
cause and effect. But still. Buddhism does not believe in any 

» KifiHreH Sayings, Vol. II, p. 2. 

* Tendencies cjt'sated in the mind by actions, etc, 

3 Subtle body. * 4 Intellect. 5 Merit and demerit. 

* Th^ constantly changing world. 7 The Life of Buddha, p. 193. 
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event happening without a cause. Hence what we call a cause 
is really a cause; only, it does not continue into the effect. But 
then how are we to understand the relation between cause and 
effect ? According to the Buddhistic conception of causation, upon 
the cause being there the effect originates, depending upon the 
cause the effect app(?ars. But does the effect originate out of the 
cause? This cannot be, on the Buddhistic view/ Somehow the 
effect comes, but it comes onh^ depending upon the cause. Thus 
in this theory we find scope for planting the doctrine of Sunya. 
In fact, the works of the Theravada contain inferences to the Void. 
Buddha, talking of the path, is reported to have said: “And what, 
brethren, is the path that goes to the uncompounded? Concen- 
tration that is void, signless and aimless. Now^ one may say 
that, on this view, the effect comes out of nothing or Void,, 
though it depends upon an occasion for its appearance, the 
occasion here being called the cause. This doctrine is called 
pratUyasamntpada or dependent origination. The cause is naturally 
the invariable occasion, or the condition and nothing more. Of 
course, without this condition or occasion the effect cannot appear; 
so there is an element of necessity. But this necessity does not 
depend upon an element of identity between cause and effect. 
The relation between the two is not even identity in difference. 
The Buddhists v/ould say that it is not also difference. For 
instance, Nagasena, in the Questions of King Milinda, asks 
whether a f]cmic*ligh+ed from another flam^ is the same as the 
latter or different from it, and answers that it is neither the same 
nor different.- Again, we find in the dialogue between Sister 
Kherna and King JVasenajit-' that the Tathagata never revealed 
himself either as different from the five* skemdhas^ oj* as identical 
with them. And in this we may sec germs of the negativistic logic 
of the Madhyamika, namely, that realit}^ is neither sat nor asat, 
etc. According to the Buddhistic doctrine of causation, we find 
that there can be similarity without an element of sameness. Only 
two steps c an lead us from this the idcalisr* of the Vijnanavada, 
as it is sometimes interpreted. It may be asked: If A and B are 
similar, are tjiey similar because of a common quality or because 
of some L and M which are found in A and B respectively and 
are similar? If the first alternative is accepted, then the element 

* Kindred Saying^;, Vol. IV, p. 256. a P. iii Vol. XXXV). 

3 Kindred Sayings, Vol, IV, p. 268. • ^ 

4 The five aggregates which constitute personality. They will be explained later. 
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of sameness is admitted; if the second, a similar question can be 
raised here too, namely, Are L and M similar because of similar 
properties or because of a common property? The Buddhists are 
averse to accepting any element of identity, and that is why they 
reject the Naiyayika theory of the universal or jdti. If therefore 
they say that similarity is due to our mind, and then that all 
relations are ^oducts of the mind, the belief that there can be 
no things without relations, will lead the Buddhists to the doctrine 
that things are only forms of the mind, just as similar reasoning 
led Berkeley to hisvdoctrine esse est percipi. And in support of 
epistemological idealism too, we find passages in the works of the 
TheraA'ada. In the Kevaddha Sutta we read 

“There is not that earth, water, fire, and wind. 

And long and short, and fine and coarse, 

Pure and impure, no footing hnd. 

There is not that both name and form 
Die out, leaving no place behind. 

When intellection ceases they all also cease. 

In fact, this idealism seems to belong to the very conception of 
the twelve-linked chaiij^ of causation. Vijhana or (ft)nsciousn('ss is 
the third link, and in the way of cessation it is pointed out how, 
depending on the cessation of consciousness, the other nine links 
cease one after another. Similarly, in explaining the process of the 
appearance of the Vvorld, it is said that, depending on conscious- 
ness, all the oIIkt nine links a])pear. The two links independent 
of consciousness arc* ignorance and the samskdras. So this khtalism, 
we may say, is inherent in Buddhism. In the Angtttlara, it is said: 
“Verilv, I d^iclare to you, my friend, that within this very body, 
mortal as it is and only a fathom higli, but conscious and endowed 
with mind, is the world, and the waxing thereof, and the waning 
thereof, and the \tay that l(*ads to the passing away thereof."- 

Corning to our point, we see that the doctrine of praiUyasamiii- 
pcida is intimately ^related to the doctrine of momentarincss. 
Taking the twelve links of*th('. chain, the final cause of suffering 
and, flierefore, of the world, according to tlic Buddhists, is 
ignorance. Some interpreters of Buddhism hold that it is the 
ignorance of this on that individual; others that it is cosmic. 
01denJ)erg writes: "The first links of the series— tlie ultimate 

* Dialogues oflhe Buddha. Part I, p. 2S4. (Sacred Booksof the Biiddliist series.) 

* Quoted from the Introchu tmn of Mrs. JOiys Davids to tiie above. 
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ground of earthly existence, ignorance, and the ^conformations^* 
which develop themselves from ignorance — ^are in their nature 
much more difficult of comprehension by concrete explanation 
than the following categories/'* This difficulty is certainly due 
to the two links being the causes of thought and the phenomenal 
world; and it is difficult for thought to understand the origin of 
itself. Yet Oldenberg objects to giving ahy cosr^ic significance 
to ignorance. 'Tt is tempting/' he says, '‘by the place assigned 
to the category of ignorance at the beginning of the whole line 
of causality, to allow oneself to be carried by interpretations 
which see in this idea, as it were, a cosmological power working 
at the primitive foundation of things. . . . The philosophy of later 
Brahmanical schools speaks iu similar fashion of Maya, that power 
of delusion, which causes the deceptive picture of the created 
world to appear to the One, the Uncreated, as if it were the 
becnt.*'i ‘Tntcipretations of this kind, which find in the category* 
of ignorance an expansion for the deceptive Nothing appearing 
as the beent, completely correspond in fact with the explicit 
utterances of later Buddhist Jexts.’'4 ‘‘We have taken this glance 
at this later phase of development of Buddhist thought merely 
with the intention of being put on our guard against assigning 
any of these ideas to ancient Buddhism and against framing any 
interpretation of the old texts, especially, of the formula of 
causality, influenced by such a process.’ '5 Though Oldenbe^'g 
is oj}posed to interpreting the first link of fhe chain as cosmic, 
he admits practically that this concept of early Buddhism 
contains the germ A the theory of cosmic ignorance as de- 
veloped in later Mahayana. Oldenberg continues: "Whenever 
in the sacred Pfili literatu’e this question is mpoted as well 
as in the addresses whicl Buddha himself and his chief 
disciples are said to have delivered, as in the systematizing com- 
pilations of a later generation of dogmatists, the answer is 
invariably the same. The ignorance is not declared to be anything 
in the way of a cosmic power, not anything like a mysterious 
original sin, but it is within *h^ ran^ of earthly tangible reality. 
'Not to know suffering, friend, not to know the origin of sCiffering, 
not to know^ the extinction of suffering, not to know the path to 
the extinction (;f suffering: this, O friend, is the cause of 
ignorance.' ‘Not to know the four sacred truths as tbe^ are, I 

1 Samskaras. ^ Buddha, p. 227. • 3 /fettf.fp. 237, 

5 Ibid., p. 239. 4 Ibid., p. 238. 
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have wandered on the long path from one birth to another. Now 
have I seen them : the current of being is stemmed- The root of 
suffering is destro3^ed: there is henceforward no rebirth.' '‘The 
method and procedure of old Buddhist dogmatic is here clearly 
exemplified; when it tracks personality back on its way through 
the world of, sorrow beyond that moment 'When consciousness 
clothes itself Vith 'name and material form,’ that is, to the 
moment of conception, their thought is not on that account lost 
in the arcanum of pre-existence prior to all consciousness, but it 
makes this empiric^] existence iake root in einotlier equally 
empirical conceivable existence. That ignorance, which is stated 
to be the ultimate ground of your present state of being, involves 
that, at an earlier date, a being who then occupied 5T)ur place, 
a being who has lived in not less tangible rcalitj^ than you now 
do, on earth or in a heaven or in a hell, has failed to possess a 
specific knowledge, definable in certain words, and bound for that 
reason in the bonds of transmigration, must have brought your 
present state of being. ”2 To put Oldenbcrg’s conclusion briefly, 
some personality wdiich W’as ignorant of the truths has brought 
about my' being. But this conclusion seems to be absurd and is 
not in accord with the spirit of Buddhism. 7 'he eftuse and effect 
here cannot be tw'oMifferent personalities. Such a view’ is in direct 
opposition to the Buddhistic doctrine of harma, according to which 
the fruits of any action accrue to the individual. Even if we apply 
the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness to this phenomenon, we 
cannot say that the two persons are different; for, though not 
real, some spurious identitj^ and continuity betw^een the persons 
obtains. Apart from this difficuify, ignorance here cannot be that 
of any individual at all in the ordinary sense. It is true that in 
the WDrks of the Theravada we do not find a fully developed 
doctrine of cosmic ignorance or illusion; and to say that the 
Theravadins held such a doctrine would he wTong. But on the 
other hand, it is equally wrong to say that this ignorance is the 
ignorance of any incJ’V'^idual. When consciousness itself has not 
ppearedj it is impossible to think of the individual as a ])erson. 
Nay, there is no person without ndma-ntpa or namc-and-form. 
Ndma-rnpa, especially the ndma-rupa of the chain of causation, 
does not stand in Buddhism for the name which an individual 
is given and the bodily form which he possesses, as Oldcnberg 
seems to think^but for the combination of mind and body, which, 

* Buddha, p. 240. ’ Op. cit. 
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as will be explained farther on, is called the person. It is true, 
as Buddhaghosa tells us, that ignorance should not be understood 
as the Prakrti of the Sahkhya, not because ignorance is not the 
root cause of the world and so of the individual, but because the 
Prakrti of Sankhya is an eternal entity existing even after the 
individual realizes* his own nature, whereas th^re is nothing 
eternal for the Buddhist in general except •Ni^van^^; and for some. 
Space. When it is said that ignorance of the truth causes samsdra, 
it is not meant that ignorance here is the ignorance of any 
individual, but that it is a cosmic veiling power which is 
responsible for the individual’s not knowing the truth. Only in 
one sense may it be said that this ignorance is the ignorance of 
the individual, just as it is said by some of the followers of 
Sankara that Avidya is jwdsraya or has its locus in the jiva. How 
is it that a particular truth is hidden from me? It is due to 
ignorance. But does it mean that another ignorance caused this 
ignorance ? No, here the cause and the effect are the same. Even 
the Advaitin would say that ignorance is due to the ignorance 
of the fact that the world is due to ignorance. In some such way 
the individual is there, only because of his ignorance of the truth. 
If this ignorance vanishes, he too would vanish. So this ignorance 
is not merely his ignorance, but also* the cause of his very 
individuation. And it is the latter aspect that is more important 
in the twelve-linked chain. In the Theravada, if the individual 
realizes that he is nothing but an aggregate f)f the skandhas, etc., 
he simply ceases to be and attains Nirvana; so that his par- 
ticularity is the san. as the ignorance of truth. It is true that the 
full significance of the theory dogs not seem to have been recog- 
nized by the Theravadins. B it still it ^ould be wrong, and leads 
to non-Buddhistic conclusiors, if we adopt an interpretation like 
that of Oldenberg. The general opinion that the meaning of a 
theory should be understood in the light of its latest developments 
is not without truth, though we shall be wrong if we conclude 
from it that the latest developments were .J^nown to the earliest 
upholders. We may interpiet, thererfore, that ignorance is what 
constitutes individuality or particularity. Of course, there is no 
conception, in the Theravada, of the Absolute, which being limited 
by ignorance constitutes the individual, l^et there is the idea of 
the Unconditioned, which later could have developed into the 
Absolute of the Mahayana. We read in the Kindred^Sayingi : “And 
what, brethren, is the Uncompounded The destruction of lust. 
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brethren, the destruction of hatred, the destruction of illusion — 
this is called the Uncompounded.”^ And the idea of the IJncoin- 
pounded is one phase of the idea - of the Unconditioned, For 
it is said that the way to the Uncompounded is '"concen- 
tration that is void, signless and aimless/'^ This idea of cessation 
as the Uncompounded might have developed later into the 
Madhyamika ^c^unyata* or Nirvana, which is an asamskrta or 
uncompounded dhdtu or entity for the Sarvastivfidins. 

We read in the Kindred Sayings: "Nescience concerning ill, its 
rise, its cessation anej. concerning the very going to the cessation 
of ill. This is called ignorance."3 As regards samskdras: "These 
are the three activities, those of deed, speech, and mind. These 
are activities." If we arc to depend on this English translation, 
it is difficult to understand or explain the passage. If the passage 
really refers to the activities of deed, speech and mind, then 
already the individual is posited, and ignorance may be the 
ignorance of the individual about this or that truth. But as yet 
even consciousness or vijndna has not appeared, and without it 
the individual could not have been there. The translation of 
samskdras by activities is here misleading and confusing. They 
mean certain tendencies, instincts or vdsands, whk^^i aj^pear upon 
ignorance being there, and which set the individual's s})t'(xh, deed 
and mind, that is, speaking, acting, and thinking, the three kinds 
of activities, after he is formed in special grooves. These are not 
the tendencies of any 'individual ; but like the Will of Schopenhauer, 
which is not the will of anybody, they are the instincts or habits 
which are to set the individual. We may say they arc the laws 
or habits according to which the; individual is created, and which 
become later the habits or laws of his own activity. As yet in the 
Theravada, we do not find any philosophy of nature or the 
external world. Its interest was chiefly and solely in man and 
his emancipation. Wo, therefore, cannot say that these samskdras 
were understood by the Thcravadins as the laws according to 
which the whole creatjon, including man and his surroundings, was 
made, and in obedience to rvhich it moves. But the relation of 
the two^^conceptions can be easily perceived. And in,dhe light of 
the second idea as a development out of the first, the significance 
of the fir.st can be understood. Similar conceptions are found in 
the Nyaya and other orthodox systems. When the Naiyayika is 
asked, tlow' dops God create the world after dissolution, he tells 

* Vol. IV, p. 2 op. cit. i Vol. 11, p. 
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US that in God’s mind the plan of the universe prior to dissolution 
is left as an impression (samskdra), and according to that plan 
he produces the next creation. That is, the plan is really the 
samskdras left in the mind of God. Similarly in the 5aiva Advaita, 
we read that the Maya^akti of Siva contains within itself the 
samskdras of the ji^as, and according to them th^ new creation 
is made. But as there is no God or his inind in 'Buddhism, the 
samskdras come into being depending upon ignorance. Of course, 
it may be asked: How could the samskdras be there, if they are 
not left by the jlvas? But the counter-question may be asked: 
How could the jivas act in the ways they do, if not led by their 
samskdras? This is like asking, Which of the two, the seed or 
the tree, is prior? And to make the confusion worse, the term 
samskdras includes not only the universal forms of activity, but 
also the idiosyncrasies of the individuals. But anyway, the 
samskdras previous to the formation of the individual himself 
cannot be the samskdras left by the individual. When the question 
is raised, How could God strike upon ^his plan of creating man 
and the universe, the only ai^wcr possible is because the tenden- 
cies to create in this way were left in the mind of God. This is 
certainly begging the question. Yet np other answer can the 
human intellect give. Similarly^ if the Buddhist is asked the same 
question, he has to say that the present nature of man and his 
universe is due to samskdras or vdsands. But of whose samskdras, 
and where do tliey exist? The earlj^ Budcfiiists could think of 
nobody^ and nothing They said merely that the samskdras came 
into being upon ignorance being there. These samskdras are like 
habits which are not the habks af^ anybody. They are like 
universals or laws, seeking 'heir particulars and. embodiment. 
Dr. Thomas translates samskaras by aggregates.^ We may say that 
a samskdra is that which effects an aggregate^: it is that under 
which things are grouped into an aggregate. The universal or jdti 
rejected by the Buddhist may be found here in another form. But 
we have to note that these samskdras too ar^ not eternal for him. 

I' pen samskdras being thci ^ consAousness or vijndna appears. 
It seems to be more or less the locus which the samskdras discover 
for themselves, ‘The.sfe arc the six groups of consciousness: 
eyc-conscionsness, car-consciousness, smell-, taste-, touch-, and 
mind-consciousness This is called consciousness. ”3 Those^are the 

• 

* The Life of Buddha, p. 103. * (ip. sankhdiam ahhisankaronti, 

3 Kindred Saytni^s, Vol. II, p. 4. 
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five forms of perception and mental apprehension. We have. to 
note that no individual is spoken of, though we speak of an indi- 
vidual or person who is constituted by these. 'Teeling, percep- 
tion, will, contact, work of mind. This is called name. 'Fhe four 
great elements, and the shape derived from them. This is called 
shape. This iVthe name and this the shap*fe called name-and- 
shape."^ We plainly see that name and form or shape here do not 
mean what we generally mean by the two terms. As Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, name and form is a term meaning our dual organism, 
'*name being resolvec! in the other Suttas into mental factors.*'^ 
Here w'e have to note a point. In some Suttas we read that the 
dependence of name and form and consciousness is mutual. 
"Thus then is it, Ananda, that cognition, with name-and-form as 
its cause; name-and-form, with cognition as its cause . . "3 In 
this Sutta, called the M ahdniddna Siittanta, nine links only of the 
causal chain are mentioned ; old age-and-death — birth — becoming 
— grasping — craving — sensation — contact — name and form — and 
cognition. 4 Among the links excluded arc samskdras and ignorance. 
We do not know whether the highest i)]acc assigned to cognition 
is due to th(‘ appearance of some Vijnanavada in ^erm. However, 
the last two links of the c,hain arc regarded as mutually dependent, 
though not all. We read in the Kathdvatthu^ that the Tlieravadins 
believe in reciprocal determination, while the Mahasanghikas 
believe in detennination in one direction only. But we are not 
sure whether this reciprocal determination is limited to only some 
of the links or, even according to at least some of the Thera- 
vadins, it extends to the other links also. If it really extends to 
the other links, then their conception of causation cannot involve 
the time facter, for neither the cause nor the effect can bo said to 
exist before or after the other, as each implies the other; and the 
distinction between cause and effect would be a sort of logical 
distinction between ground and consexjuent. And this doctrine of 
reciprocal dependence or mutual implication might have later on 
developed into the tileory of universal relativism in the Maha- 
yana, particularly in the Ma&hyamika. 

Sense is of six kinds. "The sense of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
mind. This is called six-fold sense. The distinction between the 
six kinds of conscious6e.ss and the six senses may be a bit con- 

f 

* Kindred Sayinf;;s^ * Ibid., p. v. 3 Dialogues of the Buddha, Fait 1 [, p. 52. 

4 Op. cit. ‘5 Aung and Rliys Davids: h'athdvaithu, p. 294. 

6 Ktnijred Sayings, Vol.I, p, 4. 
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fusing. But the six senses may be taken to be six organs or instru- 
ments of sensing, while the six kinds of consciousness may be 
taken as the results of sensing. Contact also is correspondingly of 
six kinds. '‘There are six groups of contact: eye-contact, ear-, 
nose-, tongue-, body-,^ mind-contact. This is csMed contact.''* 
This contact is the contact of the sense organ vlth the thing, 
without which, it was believed, the object could* not be known. 
"There are six groups of feeling, feeling that is bom of eye- 
contact, feeling that is born of ear-contact, feeling that is bom of 
nose contact, feeling that is born of tongue-contact, feeling that is 
bom of body-contact, feeling that is born of mind-contact. This is 
called feeling. ’’i For the Buddhist, the feelings are qualitatively of 
three kinds; pain, pleasure, and an indifferent feeling which is 
neither pain nor pleasure. "There are six groups of craving; 
craving for things seen, for things heard, for odours, for tastes, 
for things tangible, for ideas. This is called craving. '"4 Craving is 
thirst, natural or unregenerate desire. "There are four graspings; 
grasping of desires, grasping of opinion, grasping of mle and 
ritual, grasping of soul-theo^^^ This is called grasping."5 Grasping 
is upaddna, will, impulse, action. Birth and death need no expla- 
nation. 

As personality is minutely analysed m the canonical works of 
the Theravada, the doctrine of the five skandhas or aggregates is 
found even in them.^ But this doctrine is more systematically 
treated in the works of the Sarvastivadin^, and we shall deal 
with it while presenting their views. There is also another doctrine 
of truths, namely, bi^/vam ksanikam or everything is momentary, 
sarvam duhkham or everything ij^ misery, and sarvam andtmam or 
everything is self-less.7 To hese three truths an{^ther is added 
later, that is, sarvam sfinya.n or everything is void, probably a 
Mahayanist germ. But the first three are found in the works of 
the Theravada. And there is an important difference in signifi- 
cance between the first four- fold truth and this. The four-fold 
tmth is more simple, less sophisticated, aj^id more directly and 
immediately concerned with the nafture and ideal of man's life. 
But the thr^e-fold truth is universal, applicable to both than and 
his surroundings, and has a cosmological significance. It must 
therefore have been formed when Buddhilm became more reflec- 
tive and philosophical, and felt the need of understanding the 

^ Body means touch. » Kindred Sayings, Vol. IT, p. 4. 3 ifp, cit. 4 Op. cit. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 4. 6 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 134. 7 AngutiaraNihdya, iii, 134. 
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external world also. We shall discuss this also while dealing with 
the Sarvastivadins, for whom it must have greater importance 
than it has for the Theravada; for, the Theravadins were inter- 
ested only in man and his salvation, whereas the Sarvastivadins 
included the external world also in their speculations. 

V 

VATSIPUTRIYAS 

Of the schools that ^^ranched ofl from the Theravada, we may 
take note of the Vatsiputriyas, also called Vrjiputrakas. Accord- 
ing to both DTpavamsa and Vasumitra, the5' come directly from 
the Theravadins. The point of philosophical im])ortance for us to 
note about them is that along with the Sammitiyas, they hold 
that the pudgala or soul is different from the five skandhas. For 
the orthodox Theravadin, there is really no pudgala or soul, 
though what Buddha actually declared seems to be that the soul 
was neither different from the skandhas nor identical with them. 
Of course, the Vatsiputriyas and the^ Sammitiyas do not maintain 
that the soul is eternal, but that it is different from the skandhas, 
and so long as it lasts it can last as such. This is viftiat we read in 
the Kaihdvatthu.^ 

According to Vasumitra, the Sammitiyas, like th(‘ Vatsipu- 
triyas, branch off directly from the Thc^ravadins ; and eveur 
according to KathdvUtthu it must be so, because* l)oth names are 
mentioned in it as holding this view. lint according to Dipa- 
vamsa, the Sammitiyas along with the Chandagarikas, Bhadra- 
yanikas, and Dhannottariyas arc; sub-schools of thf* Vritsi]>utriyas; 
in wdiich case^we may guess that all these sub-schools ] probably 
held the view. An^^vay, our interc'st lies only in noting that there 
was such a view^ in Buddhism. 


VI 

SARVASTIVADINS 

The nejll school of philosophical importance is that,, of the Sar- 
vastivadins. We read of this school in the Kalhavatthu, where it is 
mentioned that the Sa/.vastivadins, unlike the Theravadins, held 
that everything past, present and future existed,^ while the Kas- 
sapikasl a brayxh of the Sarvastivadins, held that only part of 

I 

* P. 8. * Kalhavatthu, p. 84, 
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the past, present and future existed.* These schools thus do not 
have much sympathy for the doctrine of momentarincss, which is 
usually associated with Buddhism in general. The best account 
of the views of the Sarvastivadins is found in Vasubadhu's Abhi- 
dharmakosa, which is made available to the Sanskrit-knowing 
public through the efforts of la Vallee Poussin an^mahula San- 
krtyayana. When expelled from Patalipufra, the Sarvastivadins 
established themselves in Madhura, whence they gradually 
spread towards Kashmir. During the reign of Kaniska, who is 
rightly called the Asoka of the Sarvastivadins, a council was held 
under the presidentship of one Vasurnitra, who was curiously 
enough a Theravadin; and in it were composed, with the help of 
Asvaghosa, the three Vibhasas or commentaries, called the 
Upadesasclstra, Vinayavibhdsdsdsira, diud Abhidhannavibhdsd^astra. 
It is on the last of these that the famous work c>f Vasubandhu is 
said to have been based. And as the Sarvastivadins of Kashmir 
followed the Vibhasas, they were called Vaibhasikas. They 
called themselves the Mulasarvastivadins or the original Sar- 
vastivadins, in order to distinguish themselves from the Sarvasti- 
vadins of Madhura, whose only book available is Asokavaddna. 
But there seems to be little or no philosophical difference between 
the two branches. * 

The very name SarvastivMins means those that maintain that 
everything exists. In Sarvadananasangr aha,- these (called Vaibha- 
sikas) are reijrei^mted as epistemological resists and presenta- 
tionists as regards their doctrine of perception. That is, according 
to them the objects t^xist as seen and are directly perceived. The 
presence of realism shows that the ^philosophical interest of the Sar- 
vastivadins is wider than tha- of the Theravadins. Tjie fonner are 
more scholastic, and a fairlv w^ll systematized philosophy can 
be found in their writings. McGovern writes: “The Sarvastivadins 
are to the Sthaviravadins what the SthaviravTidins were to the 
primitive Buddhism. The materialism and realism of the Sthavdra- 
vadins was made more explicit and categprical; the agnostic 
and psychological aspect larged lost sight of. Buddhism 
thus became^a definite and rigid philosophical system, instead of 
remaining a body of .truths w^hich wTxe effective irrespective of 
metaphysics. “3 Almost all that the Theravadins held was incor- 
porated by the Sarvastivadins into their system. Their fhief aim 

* Katheivatihu, p. loi. • 

* 7 * i An Introduction to Mahdydna Buddhism, p, 14. 
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is to show that the atman or soul is unreal, that it is a mere ''name 
for a multitude of interconnected facts, which Buddhistic philo- 
sophy is attempting to analyse by reducing them to real elements 
(dhartna)/'^ Like the Nyaya and the Vai^esika philosophers, who 
called everything a paddrtha, Vasubandhu, the Sarvastivadin, 
calls everytliiS^g a dharma. Dharma is nothing but a paddrtha. He 
defines dharmas as avabodhopayoginah paddrthdh,^ that is, those 
entities {paddrtha literally means the meaning of a word and is 
often translated by the translators of Nyaya and Vaisesika works 
by the word catego;-y) which are useful for understanding. We 
shall not be far wrong if we translate the word dharma by category, 
because by classif 3 dng things under categories w^e understand the 
universe. These dharmas are of two kinds, the asamskrita or simple 
dharmas and the samskrita or the compound dharmas. The former 
are three : dkdsa or space, and the two kinds of nirodha or cessa- 
tion, called the apratisahkhydnirodha and the pratisankhydni- 
rodha. The latter is the siimmum bomim of the Sarvastivadins. 
Vasubandhu defines it as the separation of the constituents (of a 
compound). 3 The commentary says that pratisahkhyd is prajhd or 
knowledge, and as the cessation is brought about by knowledge it 
is called praiisankhydnirodha.^ The true charactcfistic of pratisah- 
khydnirodha is liberation. The essential characteristic of it is 
evcrlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of the tongue 
of man. It can only he realized by the self-experience of a perfect 
man. Generally spe^aking, it be, for all p/actical purposes, 
designated as the highest good, eternally existing, which may be 
called also visamyoga or deliverance. *5 This is the same as Nirvana. 
But the important point for us to note is that, though the idea 
seems to be negative as it is the resolution of a com])ound into its 
constituent parts, it is said to be existing and eternal. It is like 
the existence of abhdva or negation. I'hough the idea of cessation 
itself is negative, the Vaibhasikas understand it as an entity and 
as positiv^e. The commentary on Abhidharmakosa says that 
moksa or liberation ;s Nirvana; and that is eternal, that is happi- 
ness, and therefore that is the highest,^* 

r 

* Stcherbat.sky ; The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 25. A good account 

of this school is found m this book as well as in Vamakarni Sogen's Systems of 
Buddhistic Thought. $ 

* Abhidharmakosa, p. 2. (Kashi Vidliyapitli, Benares.) 

3 Jbid., p. 3. Pratisahthydnirodhu yo viyogah prihak pj'thak. 

4 Sah’Krtyayan^ : Ahhidharmakoia, p. 3. Pralisankhya hi prajHd Tayd hetubhU- 
tayayam nirodho bhaoatlh prcijisahkhydnifodhah. 

5 Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 165. Abhidharmako&a, p. 230. 
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There is another important point to note in this connection. 
Almost dll the Buddhist schools believe that truth is realized only 
in samMhi or meditation, in which one loses oneself. And the 
Sarvastivadins believe in iunyatdsamddhi^ or the samadhi (trance) 
in Sunya or void. This shows that here is already a ?<Lsibility for 
the beginning of the Sunyata doctrine of ^ the Ma^inyamika. We 
have already seen that the idea is seen in the works of the Thera- 
vada also. The Sarvastivadins, like the Madhyamikas, speak of 
the world also as Sunya. There arc many who believe that the 
Madhyamika alone is the .^unyavadin. Suzmki contends that the 
doctrine of Sunya is not a monopoly of the Madhyamika but also 
belongs to the Yogacara. Dasgupta goes farther and says that the 
doctrine is one of the fundamental principles of all the schools of 
the Mahayana.^ But we may say that, in one form or another, the 
doctrine belongs to almost all the Buddhistic scluols, including 
those of the Hinayana. The sunyatd doctrine is one form of the 
andtma doctrine, or is a corollary from it; and it is no wonder 
that more and more of its significance was seen, as Buddhism 
became more and more reflective. It is true that the other schools 
of even the Mahayana called the Madhyamika the ^unyavadin, 
and regarded him as a nihilist, in spits of the latter’s protest 
against identifying him with an iicchcdavadin or a nihilist. And as 
we shall see later, he is certainly not a nihilist. 

Vasubandhu defines apratisanhhydnirodhc^^ o- that nirodha 
which is due to the absence of knowledge, brought about by great 
impediments. The commontary,^on the definition sa^^s that when, 
for instance, the eye and the mind are fixed on some particular 
colour, then a number of other* colours, sounds, smells, etc., 
though boni, enter the past without being cognized; for in the 
same act a plurality of cognitions is not possible. This entering 
the past is their cessation, which is apmtisankhydnirodha. In 
other words, this is the non-actualization of a possibility because 
of non-perception. Both kinds of rJr^d/ia, along with space, are 
said to be pure or anasrava, while the seSnskrfa dharmas are 
regarded as sdsrava or impuiv » All the asamskrta dharf\^as are 
niiya or etentaJ.S 

The classification of- the dharmas into sa^tskria and asamskrta, 
Sogen tells us, is from the objective standpoint, that is, the uni- 

* Ahhidharmakosa. S»hj Commentary. 

a History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. t, p. 128. ^ 

3 Abhidharmako^a, p. 3. U tpdddtyantav%ghno’nyo*nirodho' pratisankhyayd. 

4 Ibid., p. 2. Ibid,, 20. 
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versal or impersonal standpoint. This means what we have 
already said, namely, that the philosophical interest of the Sarvasti- 
vadins is wider than that of the Thera vadins and includes the 
object also. The expression objective classification, which Sogen 
uses,i does \not mean that the classification is done from the 
standpoint oP the object apart from the subject, but that it is 
done from a standpoint for which both the subject and the object 
are two entities or two objects. The samskrta dharmas are of four 
kinds, riipa or matter, cMa or mind, caitta or the mental, and the 
cittaviprayiikta or the non-mental. We need not give the further 
classification of these four dharmas. But one point we have to 
note is that mind or citta here has come to be treated as different 
from manovijhdna, which is one of the six vijhdnas.- Vasubandhu 
says that mind is the seventh Though it is called a vijndna, 

it is said to be the cisraya or locus of manovijndna,^ Furl her, the 
commentator says that mind is the antecedent of all the six 
vijhdnas] and just as the same man is called the father and the 
son, and just as the same grain is rice and seixl, so the same 
vijndna is different vijiidiias. This 's probably a making w^ay for 
the Vijnanavada of the Mahayana. ^ 

From the subjective standpoint, things are divid('d into thn^e 
classes: the five skandhas, the tw^elve dyatanas, and the eighteen 
dhdtiis. All are called dharmas. The dhdtus are those elements that 
constitute the santuna or the continuity of our personality. The 
dyatanas are the bases of our cognition and fields of our activity. 
And the skandhas are the aggregates which comj^ose the self. 4 
The skandhas are five: rupaskandha or the aggregate of matter, 
vedandskandha or the aggregate of feeling, samjndskandha or the 
aggregate of ideas, samskdraskandha or the aggrc'gate of sarns- 
kdras, and the vijndndskandha or the aggregate of consciousness. 
Personality thus, for the Buddhist, is an aggregate of rnattcT, 
feeling, ideas, samskuras, and consciousness; and Nirvana is 
attained by the reduction of the unity of personality into thes(^ 
components and thtfs ceasing to be, though this ceasing to be is 
said to^be existent (asti). Again, the Sarvastivadin maintains that 
Nirvana is both existent and non-existent, both hhdm and abhdva 

•f 

^ System'^ of Buddhistic p. J12. 

^ Ahhzdkarmako^u, p 8 . Sauna m anantardtUam vijnunam yaddhi funmanah. 

3 Op.i cii. CaksiiYvi'jhMadlnam santi caksurddayah panca dsraydh. Sasiasya 
manovijfidna^va ki na kopvd^yayah ptastddhah tadavtham manasograhaftam. 

4' For a flolailcd aecoiiiit cA these, see Steherbatsky : The Central Conception 
of Bud[Unsm. 
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It is hhdva because it exists by itself, and abhdva because in it 
there is cessation, there is absence of passions, birth and so forth.* 

The dyatanas (bases) are twelve, the five indriydyatanas or the 
bases of senses, the corresponding five visaydyatanas or the bases 
of objects, the manaindriydyaiana or the basis of jplnd as the 
sixth sense, and the iharmdyatana or the basis of the^ion-sensuous 
object. Vasubandhu says that only thisp dharmadhdtu is sub- 
stantial, to which the commentary adds that it is the essence and 
eternal, it is true as an entity, and it alone exists , 2 This seems to 
be really making the way for monism and abandoning pluralism. 
Curiously enough, this dhannadkcltu is ^aid to reside in the eye.3 

Abhidharmakosa also speaks of ignorance or avijnapti, which is 
interpreted by Dr. E. J. Thomas as unconscious action. It is an 
unmanifest dharma, which is the cause of the mahdbhutas (the 
great element.s), earth, water, fire and air, and is a continuous 
stream. 4 But again, curiously enough this avijnapti along with 
the vedandskandha and the dharniadhaUi is said to constitute the 
saviskdraskandha^'y so that the division of tlie self into the five 
skandhas seems to be ovcrlaj^ing. This seems to be of a piece 
with the view of the Andhakas that Nirvana is one of the sam- 
skdras. 

The dhdtus are eighteen. These include the tweh'e dyatanas plus 
the five sense organs, and the manovijhdna. Or to put it other- 
wis(‘, these include the six senses including the mind, the six 
vijndnas including the manovijhdna, the dharmadhdtu, and the 
five sense ol^jects. But if we have six senses and six vijndnas, we 
should have six obje<. .3 of consciousness. If the sixth object is the 
dharmadhdtu, then if we identifj^ it with the mind which is said 
to be beyond manovijhdna, end then both again with Nirvana 
we have the Vijnanavada ful ’-fledged: and it is alreadv said in 
the commentary that the same mind can be manovijhdna just as 
the same person can be both father and son. The inconsistency 
may be due to the influence of Asahga, the Vijfianavadin, who 
was an cider brother of Vasubandhu. Probably at the time w^hen 
Vasubandhu wTOte his Ahhidharmakoia, he was not prepared to 

* N. Dult: Aifpccls of Mahdycina Buddhism, p. 190. 

» Abhidharmakosa, p. lO,^ iiko dharmadhdtureva ash vastusaiyam. Sdravaivai 
avindsitvdt. * 

3 Abhidharmakosa, p. 17. 

4 Ibid., p. 5. Viksiptanttakasydpi yo’nubandhah subhdsuhhah mahdb}\^tdnyupd- 

duya sdhyavijfiaphrucyiuc. % 

5 Jlnd., p. 7. Avijfiaptih vedattdskandah dharmuyutanadhufusfu %ti ime irayah 
samskdrasktmdhabht'ddh. 
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accept Vijfianav^da from his brother, though he was conceding 
something to it, which concession introduced some inconsistency 
into his position. It is believed that Vasubandhu later accepted 
Vijnavada from his brother, and wrote many works on it, like 
Vijnaptimairatdsiddhi. But Rahula Sankrtyayana does not 
believe it, fcL' he says that there were six Vssubandhus.* 

However, we see that the whole analysis of the self was prac- 
tically aimed at explaining away the individual. Though the 
Sarvastivadins do not maintain that personality exists, they hold 
that these dyatanas (phases) exist.^ The self is only an idea {vijnap- 
tisat), Wlien Milinda asked Nagasena whether those who were 
giving alms to the Buddhists were unreal, Nagasena put a counter- 
question, asking the king to point out the chariot apart from the 
wheels, etc. 3 This may be interpreted as that the chariot is neither 
different from the parts nor is the same as the parts. But the 
general tendency of the andtmavdda is to say that it is nothing 
more than the parts. Similarly, the so-called self is only a com- 
pound of the skandhas and has no reality apart from them. When 
asked again how the enjoyment ol karma is possible if the soul is 
nothing but the elements which are every instant perishing, 
Nagasena replies that the soul which is said to Be newly born to 
enjoy the past karma is neither the new nor the old, just as the 
flame of a lamp lighted from the flame of another lamp is not 
merely the latter and yet is not different from it. 4 That is, the 
ejuestion is answered by maintaining that there is a sort of rebirth 
without transmigration. And we may note here that the Sarvasti- 
vadins carried their anal 3 ^sis of the four elements as far as atoms. 

This account of the Sarv^astivadins is important for us, in that 
it shows that the school is still analytical. Professor Stcherbatsky 
tells us that Buddhist philosophy is pre-eminently analytical, and 
that its theory of causation is only a sanghdtavdda or the theory 
of aggregation. He writes: 'dt is a salient feature of Indian 
philosophy that its history splits into several independent lines of 
development which,^run parallel from an early beginning down to 
modern times. Each development has its own fundamental idea 
to staff with, and the development makes every effort to keep 
faithful to the start. Thus we have the realism {drambhavdda) of 
i 

* Stclierbatsky : The Central Conception of Buddhism, p, 5. 

* T. li^hys Davids; The Questions of King Milinda, p. 43. 

Vol. X5CXV.) ^ 

\ Ibid., p. Jii. , 

4 Abhidharmakosa, p. 15. 
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the VaiSesika, the pluralism (sanghdtavdda) of Buddhism, the 
evolutionism {parindma-vdda) of Sahkhya-Yoga, and the illu- 
sionism (vivarta-vdda) of Vedanta running parallel lines of develop- 
ment from the remotest antiquity, each with its own ontology, its 
own theory of causation, its own theory of cognition, #ts own idea 
of salvation, and its own idea of the origin of tile limitation 
{avidyd) of our experience.”^ The sanghdtavdda can be traced 
right through the history of Buddhism up to its latest develop- 
ments in Vijhanavada, in which, as we shall show, it exhibits 
tendencies to become evolutionism. For dpes not a change in 
metaphysics affect the conception of causality also? Does not 
empiricism — wliich must be realism at the start, as it contends 
that our philosophy must be based upon observation of things 
and therefore believes in things apart from our perceptions — 
turn into epistemological idealism in the hands of Berkeley, and 
deny the very objects without positing the independent existence 
of which empiricism destroys itself? Similarly, sanghdtavdda 
could not remain pure sanghdtavdda in the schools of the Maha- 
yana except in name. Howevej, this doctrine is a corollary of the 
theory of pratityasamtitpada, which is common to all schools, 
though it serves a different purpose, as w^e shall see, in the schools 
of the Mahayana on account of the change in their metaphysics.- 
It is not that they first developed their metaph\'sics and then 
applied it to the concept of causalit}'’; as we have already shown, 
the doctrine of prattiyasamutpdda itself contains germs of later 
metaphysics. Their influence and application therefore can be 
mutual. Anyw^ay, w^c imd that, for the Sarvastivadins, as it is for 
the Theravadins, upon the skandhas being together there is per- 
sonality, and upon their dispc - sion personality ccase,s. 

Another important doctrine of the Sarvastivadins is their 
differentiation between samvrtisai and paramarthasat. But the 
distinction is not that between phenomenal arfd noumenal exis- 
tence, but that between the existence of an actual thing and that 
of a thing remembered but destroyed. 3 This distinction is made 
probably because, as the Sar r-rtivadins hold that everything, 
past, present, and future, exists, they had to differentiate between 
the existence of a thing, actually being perceived and the existence 
of things that belong to the past and future. Any\vay, if both are 

* 'Fhe Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 67. t 

• Stcherbatsky : Buddhistic Logic, Vok 1 , pp T40-1 

3 Abhidharmakoia, p. 161. 
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sat, this sat, which comprehends both kinds, cannot be actual 
but ideal. For both past and future can only be ideally recon- 
structed from the present and, when reconstructed, affect the 
present also and turn it into the ideal. Thus the way is paved for 
the development of the idealism of the Mahayana. Of course, it 
should not be thought that, by the time ^ihdidharmakosa was 
written, there w^as no' Mahayana or Vijnanavada. It is believed 
that Vasubandhu’s elder brother w^as a Vijfianavadin and was the 
pupil of one Maitreyinatha, who is generally regarded as the 
founder of the Yogficara. We know that the Vibhasas of the 
Sarvclstivadins were written with the help of Asvaghosa, the 
author of Mahdydnasraddhotpddasdstra, and so evidently a 
Mahayanist. But at the time the Sarvastivadins appeared on the 
scene, there wns no Mahayana, neither the Madhyamika nor the 
Yogacara. ^'et the Sarvastivadins too, in their reflections, must 
have throw^i out hints for the development of the Mahayana, 
and also might have been influenced, in some of their views, by 
the Mahayanist doctrines either in their finished form or in their 
development. Yet after the development of the Mahayana, the 
Sarvastivadins kept themselves aloof from it without following 
their thoughts to their logical conclusions. Still Sorfen's ^talcment^ 
that Ahhidharmakosa forms the stepping-stone from the Hinayana 
to the Mahayana is not without justification. 

We mat' now note the development which the doctrine of the 
four-fold truth underwent in the Sarvastivada." In it each of the 
four trutlis is subdivided into four, so that we g(d altogether 
sixteen kinds of truth. ^ Abhidhannakosa mentions that tliere are 
four kinds of drsti or perceptvm or attitude: duhkhadrsii or that 
everything is misery, samudayadrsti or that everything has a 
cause, mrodhadrsti or that everything ceases, and mdrgadrsti or 
that cessation has a way. Dahkhadrsti is again of four kinds, that 
everything is pam, everything is transient, everything is empty, 
and everything is self-less. The four kinds of samudayadrsti are 
that everything is ^.ggregation, everything is continuous origina- 
tion, everything has a caAse, and everything is dependent. The 
kinds of 7iirodhadrsti are that in cessation the dsravous or impurities 

* Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 120. 

» P. 166. t 

Duhkhadrsfihi: duhkham, amiyam, sunyam, andlmakam, 
f Samudayadrstih: samudayah, prabhavah, hetuh, pratyayah. 

Nii^odhadrsHh: nirodhah, bantam, pranltam, nihsaranam. 

Mdrgadystih: mcLfgah, nydyah, pratiprattih, nairydvtikam. 

For an explanation of Uie^sc, see p. 198. 
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are destroyed; that in it there is peace, as hatred, attachment, 
etc., cease; that there can be no calamities in it; and that it is 
be\^ond the reach of the causes of suffering. The four kinds of 
mdrgadrsli are that the path is the path to Nirvana, that it has 
expedients, that it actually brings Nirvana, and th^ it leads to 
final emancipation. • 

In this elaboration, the elaboration of the first truth assumes 
metaphysical importance. To the three truths of Anguttara 
Nikdya, namely, that everything is duhkham, ksanikam and 
andtmam, is added another that it is sun^am. This is not sur- 
prising, because, by the time Abhidharmukosa was written, the 
Mahayana had already appeared, and the importance of the 
concept of i5miya must already have been recognized. But 
though the diihkhasatya was applied to all the objects by the 
Sarvastivadins, it seems to be particularly applied to the subject 
or self. What is it that is diihkhal In Abhidharmakosa, it is the 
five skandhas. The samudayasatya is applicable to all the com- 
pound dharmas, as all compounds have a cause; nirodhasatya is 
applied to pratisankhydnirodlyf,, because this is the tnie nirodha: 
and the mdrgasatya is applied to all the dharmas of discipline and 
non-discipline.* We have to note, however, that, as the analysis 
of the self into the dyaniasvu includes fhe objects of sense also 
and that into the skandhas the rupaskandha aiso, to say that the 
d'lihkhasatya applies to self is only a matter of emphasis. 

The last impoTtant point we have to not5 in jibhidharmakosa 
is that Buddha is called the Brahman.- That is, Buddha is given 
the exalted position gxvX'n to the Brahman in the Upanisads. How 
and why Buddha is called the Bn^iman we do not know. But the 
point is interesting in view of the clocetic doctrine that was 
developed in some other schOv^ls of the Hlnayane. 

N. Butt tclls3 Us that even the Sarvastivadins “encouraged the 
aspiration to Buddhahood and hence the life oi a Bodhisatva, and 
the goal of Buddhahood was not merely Mahasahghika or 
Mahayanik.’' Further “the Sarvastivadins ^had two Kaya-con- 
ceptions, viz. rupakaya and <Tiarmakaya, but they did not bear 
any Mahayryiik sense, though their conception of dharfnakaya 
helped the Yogacarin.s. in the formulation ^f the conception of the 
same. “4 The Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins regarded the 

* Abhidharmakoka, pp. 150-60. 

» Jbid,y p. 181. Brahrnand buddhena pr^vartitatvdt. 

3 Aspects oj Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 26. 4 Jbid^ 
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body of the Buddha as human. Only among the Mah^sahghikas 
was the docetic conception introduced. Yet the Sarvastivadins 
admitted the distinction between the rupakaya or the material 
body and dharmakaya or the body of law.* We may again bring 
before our minds the remark of Sogen that Abhidharmakoia is 
a stcpping-STOne from the Hinayana to the Mahayana. 

VII 

MAHASANGHIKAS 

The next school of importance is the Mahasafighikas. At the time 
they parted from the Thcravadins, they do not seem to have 
framed anj? doctrine of philosophical importance. In the Kaihd- 
vatthu, we read that they held the view that the Buddhas pervade 
in all directions.^ They, however, seem to be very liberal in their 
practices; and allowed the receiving of gifts in silver, eating and 
drinking in brass vessels, and so forth. But many of the sub- 
schools that branched out of the Mahasahghikas made important 
contributions to the development ^f the Mahayana. Of these, the 
school of the Lokottaravadins is the first. They held that the 
Body of Buddha was not mundane but lokottara or ^upramundane, 
which seems to be a development of the Mahasahghika view 
referred to. At first, this doctrine was only docetism, which had 
a religious but no philosophical importance. But it led to the 
differentiation between the physical body of the Buddha, which 
was an appearance, and his divine body, which was reality. And 
this reality was later identified with the Dharmakaya of Buddha, 
that is, the Body of Law, wluch was treated as identical with 
the ultimate reality, the source of the phenomenal jdurality, the 
Tathagatagarbha or the Womb of the Tathagata. 

’ VIII 

ANDHAKAS 

r- 

Another school of importaiice which contributed most for the 
appearance of the Mahayana was that of the Andhakas. These 
belong to the Mahasarghika branch, and were so-called because 
they lived in the kingdom of the Andhras. There were four sub- 
schools among the Andhakas: the PurvaSailiyas, the Apara^ailiyas, 

’ Cp. the Platonic di'jtinction betweed the Idea and the thing, 
a Aung and Rhys Davids: Kathdvaithu, p. 355. 
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the Rajagirikas and the Siddharthikas. But the differences between 
them were not of much philosophical importance. The first two 
were so-called, evidently because they occupied the eastern and 
western hills of the country. The Rajagirikas were the inhabitants 
of a place named Rajagiri. We read of the Andhaka^e\en in the 
Kathdvatthu; and th^ir differences from the TheraVadins are of 
great philosophical interest. 

Buddhaghosa, in his commentary on the KathdvaUhti, writes: 
“The groups holding special views who arose later, to wit, 
Andhakas comprising the sub-groups o^ the Pubbaiscliyas, 
Apara^eliyas, Rajagirikas, and Siddhitthikas, hold the opinion 
that the objects of mindfulness, namely, the body and the rest, 
were themselves (the conscious subject) mindfulness. This view 
sounds like Vijfianavada, for it is said that the phj^sical body or 
matter is mindfulness. Further, the Andhakas held that “judging 
from the apparent continuity both of consciousness and Jhana^ 
and of sub-consciousness, a single state of consciousness lasted for 
a long time. “3 That is, they were abandoning the doctrine of 
momentariness as regards coi^ciousness or vijiidna. This line of 
thinking might have led later on to the idea of the eternal 
moment4 of the original Vijndna. For some of the Vijnanavadins 
of the Mahay ana felt the logical need o*f applying the doctrine 
of momentariness to the primal vijnuna, but hesitated to treat 
it as perishing. So they lighted upon the idea of an eternal moment 
or instant, which'is above time like the eternal present of Royce. 

The Andhakas with the Uttarapathakas hold that all things are 
by nature immutable, because nothing (however it may change) 
gives up its fandamental nature ; J.hey hold also that all karmas 
are inflexible. This theory, we ::iay imagine, might hg,ve suggested 
and led up to the view, sarvani^ svalaksanam, everything is unique, 
and also to the epistemological theory that perception is indeter- 
minate or nirvikalpa, that the object known ns knowm only as 
different from others, as sveiarabhinna, that is. that the 'Fhat only 
of the object is known and not its W'liat. B’^t this theory, when 
further developed, destroys ih'^lf; foi^ if every object is cognized 
just as diffepent from its others, then it includes a reference to 
the others within itself, 'and so loses its so-called uniqueness. And 
this line of thinking easily leads, as will be shown later, to the 
doctrine of relativity or sunyatd. But another line of Jhinking, 

f ^ 

' P. 104, > Jhdna means meditation. • 3 Kathdvaithu 

4 See Stcherbatsky ; The Central Conception of Buddhism^ p. 41. 
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namely, that the That only of the object is known and not its 
What, might have led up to the doctrine of Tathata, or that reality 
is only a That, or that it can be known only as such. 

Another important doctrine of the Andhakas is that the Void 
or Sunya \s included in the samskaraskandha. Buddhaghosa 
writes : ‘The Void (or Emptiness) has two imj^iications : {a) Absence 
of soul, which is the salient feature of the five aggregates (mind 
and body); and (6) Nibbana itself. As to (a), some mark of ‘no 
sour may be included under mental coefficients (the fourth 
aggregate) by a figu^;e of speech. Nibbana is not included there- 
under. But some like the Andhakas, drawing no such distinction, 
hold the view stated above. The passage implies that, for the 
Andhakas, Nirvana is precisely the same as the disappearance 
of the dtman\ while, for the Thera vadins, the two are different, 
though both can be called by the same word {5iinya. But the 
chief point is that, for the Andhakas, Nirvana or ^5unya, as a 
member of the aggregate of saniskdras, is inherent in man, which 
means that it is eternally accomplished and is waiting for man's 
realization. They have not, indeedr seen one inconsistency in this 
view\ If Nirvana is a mc'mber of one of the five aggregates, it 
is meaningless to say that it is the ceasing of the combinations 
of the aggregates. However, the Andhakas must have realized 
that the 5unya or Nirvana was to be found innate in man, and 
so they must have thought that it was one of the sainskdras. Or 
they might have tfiought that just as samskdrds propel man in 
his different kinds of aclivaty, there was an inherent longing in 
man for Nirvana, which is due to its attraction. This view, in 
spite of its inconsistency, is fub of significance. And we may also 
remember in, this connection that, for Vasubandliu, the Sarvasti- 
vadin, ignorance and the dharmadhdiu belong to the sain- 
skdraskandha. 

The next point to be noted is that the PubbaselTyas held that 
attainment was unconditioned.^ That is, Nirvana w^as not con- 
ditioned by anything. This view can easily develop into that 
Nirvana is eternally accomplished. And we may even guess from 
the above Andhaka view of Sunya that the two ideas, namely, 
that of the unconditianed nature of Nirvana and that of its 
being eternally accomplished, were actually identified by the 
Pubbaseliyas. Further, the Andhakas and the Uttarapathakas 
believed that* the attainment of cessation was unconditioned.3 
* Kathdvatthii, p. 335. * Jhid., p. 337. 3 Ihid., p. 190. 
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We have already noted that for the Thcravadins cessation was 
uncoinpounded. But as what is uncoinpounded docs not have a 
cause or condition, it is but logical that it should be treated as 
unconditioned. 

Another important point is that, according to tht» Andhakas, 
the Buddhas and thek disciples can work wonders against nature,' 
a view akin to that of the Lokottaravadiits, though not exactly 
the same. 

The Andhakas were very liberal in Lheir views and practices. 
They maintained along with the Vaitu^yakas, we read in 
Kathavatthu,^ that even recluses can marry- -a fact that puts us 
in mind of a Buddhist sect of Japan and Protestantism in 
Christianity. This shows that the Andhakas were practically 
leading a rebellion against the views and practices of the Thera- 
vadins. It is interesting to note that the Mahaj'ana actuall 3 ’' 
started in the Andhra country and Nagarjuna lived there. True, 
Maitreyanatha, the founder of the Yogacara, is said by some to 
have lived before Nagarjuna in Kashmir. But others say that 
Nagarjuna was prior to Maj^reyanatha. However, the actual 
revolution in Buddhism took place in the Andhra under the 
leadership of Nagarjuna. And the Nalanda university, a strong- 
hold of Maliayanisra presided over by Nagarjuna, was in the 
Andhra; for the modern Bihar, in which the university was 
situated, was actually part of the Andhra Empin' at that time, 
and the present boundaries of the linguistic* provinces of India 
did not obtain them. Furthermore, we read that the PrajM- 
pdramitas, which emphasize perfection though knowledge — an 
attitude which is mainly Mahaj^inist— and which marks the 
beginnings of the Mahaj^ana, were po.ssessed first yi Prakrt by 
the Purva^ailij'as and the Aparasailiyas of the Aiidhakas.3 

IX 

VETULYAK 

Mention may be made here oi ;he scfiool of the Vetulyak^. We 
read of them«in the Kaihdvalihu itself. We ha\’e alreadj”^ inciden- 
tally noted that they were liberal in their vVws like the Andhakas. 
The view generally associated with the Eokottaravadins, we find 
in the Kathdvatthu attributed to the Vetulyakas. They marii^ained 

I KathavaHhu, p. 353. • Ibid., p. 365. 

3 N. Dutt: Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 41. 
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that Buddha did not live at all in this world, that he visited this 
world only in a shape specially created,’' and that Buddha himself 
did not teach the law but that his created shape did it.* Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: "Of other theories put forward, it has been 
suggested ijiat the Vaipulyasutras of the Mahayanasutras refer 
to the Vetulyakas of our Commentary. That the title of ‘ampli- 
tude,’ ‘abundance,’ bestowed on certain Sutras, is convertible into, 
or from Vetulya, can scarcely bo seriously maintained. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible that the ‘Great Emptiness' school, to whom 
the Vetulyakas are ^aid to belong, may refer to a group which 
the vague term Mahuyanist served to cover. Sunna, empty, to 
wit, of svabbhdva, essence or soul, came to serve, in Mahayanist 
concepts as tantamount to aniced.i Again, the Vetulyakas appear 
in the controversies as Docetists, and Mahayanism strongly tends 
that way.’’-* 


X 

UTTARAPATHAKAS 

The Uttara[)athakas also contribifLed something of i)hilosophical 
importance to the Mahayana. They held that "thare is an immut- 
able something called fhusness (or suchness) in the very nature 
of all things, material or otheiw’i.se (taken as a whole). And because 
this ‘thusness’ is not included in the (particular) conditioned matter, 
etc., itself, therefore it is unconditioned.’’; We may say that the 
Uttarapathakds are the forerunners of the Tathata school of 
Asvaghosa. Mrs. Rhys Davids writes: "The vague, fluid term, 
Uttarapathakas, must certainly have included groups that con- 
fessed Mahayanist views, siTice among those debated is the 
peculiarly Mahayanist hypothesis of Tathata: ‘thusness’ or 
‘suchness.’ ’’^ The doctrine later developed in the Mahayana takes 
the form that reality is a That undetermined by any What. To 
put it in other words, it is beyond all thought, but still is something, 
not nothing. 

XI 

SAUTRANTIKAS 

The Sautrantikas are* one of the most important schools of the 
Hinayana, though unfortunately of the original Sautrantikas we 

, * Kathdvatthu, p. 323. , » Ibid., p, 324. 3 Dcsirelessness. 

4 Kathavattku, p. xlvi. 5 Ihtd., p. 338. Ibid., p. xlvi. 
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have no works available. Though 5antarak§ita, the author of 
Tattvasangraha, and his commentator, Kamalasila, call themselves 
Sautrantikas, they are really Vijnanavadins, and we shall treat 
their vievv\s in the next chapter. That they call themselves 
Sautrantikas shows that there was a time when hybrd schools 
between the Hmayaaa and the Mahayana were formed, like the 
Sautrantika-Yogacara, the Sautrantika-Madhyamika, etc.^ We 
do not get detailed accounts and treatises of these schools except 
that of Santaraksita and Kamalasila. 

The Sautrantikas, according to both Dtpavamsa and Vasumitra, 
originated out of the Sarvastivadins. In fact, the Sautrantikas 
are Sarvastivadins in that they hold that everything exists. Yet 
the theories of the Sarvastivadins are identified witli those of the 
Vaibhasikas, while those of the Sautrantikas are treated sepa- 
rately. The latter maintain, unlike the other Sarvastivadins, that 
the existence of the objects of perception is inferred, not directly 
perceived. That is, in epistemology they accept the representative 
theoiy of perception, while the Vaibhasikas accept the presen- 
tative theory. As regards NirvjLua also, the Sautrantikas differed 
from the Vaibhasikas. They held that it w^as unreal, that it 
was not an entity or existent, though they maintained that the 
wxirld was real and existed. But for the other Sarvastivadins, both 
the world and Nirvana existed and w^ere real. The name Sautrantikas 
is derived from Sutranta. While the Vaibhasikas based their 
views on Vibhasa.? or commentaries, the SautAntikas based theirs 
on the Sutras themsehes. 

Just as Locke, in ti.c history of European philosophy, served 
as a stepping-stone from direct realism to Berkeleyan idealism, 
the Sautrantikas, in the histor. of Buddhism, formed a transition 
from the realism of the HmayaxAa to the idealism of tfie Yogacara. 
And the transition is but natural. For if the existence of 
an object is alwa 3 ^s to be inferred from the idea, how can we 
obtain the vydpti or the major premise which guarantees that 
there is an object behind every idea? Unless^ the major premise 
that every idea has an object bv‘hind#it is obtained beforehand, 
we cannot conclude the existence of an object from an iddh. But 
the major premise can be obtained only wl|f n we directly perceive 
the idea, the object and their relation. But on the Sautrantika 
position, direct perception of the object is in principle impossible. 

* For short accounts of these hybrid schools, sec t?u-ston: History of 
2 Parts, English translation by Obermiller. 
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And just as Berkeley, coming after Locke, dispensed with the 
idea of a material substance and maintained that objects were 
our ideas, the Yogacarins, developing the position of the Sautran- 
tikas, denied the existence of independent objects .It is probably 
because some of the later Sautrantikas realized the untenability 
of their position that they called themselves Yogacarins and 
formed the hybrid school of Sautrantika-Yogacara. The reason 
for retaining the name of Sautrantika might be to show that theirs 
was an orthodox school, that is, that they belonged to the 
Hinayana. , 

The earlier Sautranikas, Professor Stcherbatsky writes, must 
have been nihilists. He says: '"The original works of the Sautran- 
tika school . , . are not yet accessible. The school probably con- 
tained a great variety of philosophical constructions. The later 
Sautrantikas coalesced with the Mahayanists and formed the 
hybrid school of the Sautrantika- Yogacharas and the Mad- 
hyamika-Sautrantikas/’^ 'Tt was known long ago that the 
Vaibasika and the Sautrantika schools were engaged in a dispute 
regarding the nature of Nirvana. first maintained that it was 
something real [vasUi), the second objected that it was nothing 
real by itself, that it was merely the cessation of all personal 
life."'^ 'The Vaibhasikhs did not maintain that Nirvana was a 
kind of paradise, but that the annihilation of all life {nirodha), 
the essence of Nirvana, was a reality (nirodhasatya, vashi), i.e. a 
materialistic lifeless reality. The Sautrantikas, on the other hand, 
admit the existence of Buddha's Cosmical Body (Dharma-Kaya), 
i.e. they adhere to the Mahayana conception which consists in 
identifying Nirv^ana with the living world itself. "3 We know now 
little more ^j.bout the Sautrantikas. The position led up to by 
them is that there is no entity called Nirvana behind the pheno- 
mena, and that the existence of the phenomena themselves is 
only inferred and not known directly. The position can easily be 
reduced to Sunyavada also, because the existence of the pheno- 
mena too can be proved to be unreal, as we have already shown; 
so that we have now neither the noumenon nor the phenomena 
that can be taken as existing, and nothing is left. And this Sunya 
can be even a nihilist; j concept unlike that of the Madhyamika. 

» The Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana^ p. 29. * Ibid., p. 25. 

3 Ibid., pp. 25-6. 
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XII 

THE SATYASIDDHI SCHOOL 

Yamakanii Sogen gives an account of another school called the 
Satyasiddhi school/ which belonged to the transition fiom the 
Hinayana to the Mahayana. The school derives its name from 
a treatise called Satyasiddisdstra, by one Harivarman. The 
Sanskrit original, Sogen tells is, is irrecoverably lost, and the 
tenets of the school are preserved for us only in the Chinese 
translation by Kumarajiva. Harivarman refutes the Sarvastivadin 
view that the skandhas, which compose the inSividual, are eternal. 
*'The substrata of each of the five skandhas appear eternal when 
considered as factors making up the dimd which is but the com- 
bination of the five skandhas. But, in reality, the substratum of 
each skandha must be regarded as sunya, because it admits of 
the possibility of further analysis, so that the so-called utmd as 
well as the substratum of the skandhas (i.e. the noumenal state 
of the dharmas) must be void or sunyatd.*''^ The Sarvastivadins 
maintained the sunyata or naij^dtmya doctrine only with regard 
to personality; only personality is not a vastu. But the elements 
that compose personality are vastus or real entities. But Hari- 
varman maintained that they too are avemius or sunya. That is, 
according to Harivarman, not only the ego but also the world 
is sunya. This is in fact the Mahayanist doctrine of nairdtmyadvaya 
or the two kinds of no-self. Harivarman also dis*tinguishes between 
the two kinds of truth, the samvrtisatya or empirical reality and 
the paramdrthasatya oi noumenal reality, and preaches that, 
though the dharmas, skandhas, etc.^are real empirically, they are 
sunya noumenally. This distinction plays* an important role in the 
Mahayana. Yet Harivarman was not a Mahayanist, though, it 
appears, he was called so by some. 5 Sogen writes: “His work is 
full of the idea of conservatism as regards the Buddha-Kdya-\\Q^ 
(adhering, as he did, to the historical Buddha, and not going as 
far as ideal Buddha), in spite of his strong opposition to the 
Nirvana- view of the Sarvastivadin. “4 tThat is, on this point he 
did not go evep as far as the Lokottaravadins and the Vaitulyakas, 
though Mahayanism wasi as such recognize^j in his time.5 In spite 
of his iunyaid doctrine, Harivarman called himself a Hinayanist. 

' Systems of Buddhistic Thought, pp. 172 ff. * 174. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 176. ^Ibid., p\73. 
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XIII 

TRANSITION TO THE MAHAYANA 

If we are asked, after noting the views of the sects given in this 
chapter, what particular concept or view philosophically differen- 
tiates the Hinayana from the Mahayana,^we can think of no 
concept in answer, ^unya, Tathata, The Dharmakiiya of Buddha, 
epistemological idealism, the realit}^ of Nirvana, the chief place 
given to knowledge or prajna, liberality of practices, and even the 
ideal of Buddhahood — all these which play an important part in 
the theories and practices of the Maliayana are found in one or 
the other of the schools of the Hinayana. But in the Mahayana, 
they arc brought into closer relation with each other and arc made 
to form a system. Therefore, there is no hard-and-fast distinction, 
so far as philosophical views are concenied, between the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana. It could not have been otherwise. We have 
already noted that realism and idealism are not really opposed 
to each other, but that idealism is more comprehensive and 
includes and absorbs realism. 'Die same thing happened in 
Buddhism also. The doctrines of the Mahayana are all found in 
the Hinayana; but they are found scattiued, some tn one school, 
some in another. It has to be admitted that the Hinayanists did 
not see the full significance of these doctrines and their inter- 
relations. But the schorls of the Mahayana had deeper insight 
into them and built them up into an organic whole. 
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BUDDHISTIC IDEALl^SM — Continued 

m 


I 

INTRODUCTIOIS 

In the previous chapter vve have seen wliat ideas were being 
slowly formed and developed in the Hinayana schools out of 
primitive Buddhism. Tlie idea of sunyaid, the ideal of Buddhahood 
and Bodhisattvahood, the doctrine of the Dharmaknya, and the 
differentiation bctwec'n the absolute and the ndative truths, are 
common to all the Maliayana schools, and each of the schools 
unites them in its own way. The two impulses for the development 
of the Mahayana, says Dr. E, j. Thomas, lay in ‘The religious 
enthusiasm for the bodhisattva^ideaV' and “in the new treatment 
of the ontological doctrines latent in the dogmas of the imper- 
manence and the non-existence of tlie sell. ’^ The ideal of sdnyatu, 
the doctrine of the Dhannakaya, and the#listinction between the 
two kinds of truth are metaphysical. Indeed, the doctrine of 
Buddhahood and that of the Dharmakava can be identified in 
the sense that, an the real nature of Buddha^s body is Dharma 
or Law, to become Buddha is to become Ijis Dhannakaya. The 
Bodhisattva is tlie Buddha at just a little lower stage of develop- 
ment. He is sometimes called the son of Buddha, and becomes 
Buddha a little lattn*. 

The MahfLjxina, as wx' have ..aid, is a gradual growth. It is 
interesting to note that in the Fnijncipdranuiu, the Prakrt original 
of which is said to be first in the possession of the Andhra 
Buddhists, to a Hinayanist monk calliKl Subhfiti is explained the 
nature of sunyatd. The insistence on the knowledge of sunyatd 
and the preaching of sunyatd must hiive hacf much to do \vith 
the popularity of the Bodhisattvai deal and development of 
metaphysics. For the knowledge of stan^td must be reasoned 
know>']edge, and to preach means to prove; and the enthusiasm 
to know^ and preach is intimately connected with the ideal of 
the Bodhisattva, wdio is said to live, without entering ]Sj1>^ana, 

* History of Buddhist Thought, p. 176. ^ 
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for the good of the world. The aim of the Hinayanist was to attain 
Nirvana. The Mahayanist too could attain Nirvana if he liked; 
but he did not think that Buddhahood was difficult for ordinary 
people,! and to became a Buddha meant to know the Dharma 
or Law, and disseminate that knowledge all over the world. 

We have to note here that the ideal of Nirvana is not opposed 
to that of Buddhahood, though the Hinayanists and the Maha- 
yanists scandalize each other on this point. Only, a Buddha does 
not care to attain Nirvana, as he wants to preach the truth he 
knows. Nirvana is ,the same as the Sunya or Tathata, and the 
J5unya or Tathata is the same as the essence or goal of the world ; 
and so this ideal is naturally left open to the Mahayanist. 

II 

pkajSaparamitas 

The Prajndpdramiids constitute the first Mahayana literature 
that is known. They seem to be very extensive and possess 
elaborate commentaries. They se<'m to occupy the same place in 
the Mahayanist philosophy and religion as the Brahtnasutras 
occupy in the orthodox Hindu philosophy. If we compare 
Buddha’s original sayings to the Upanisads and the Mahayana 
systems to the Vedantic systems, then the Prajndpdramiids may 
be reasonably compared to the Brahmasutras. Nagarjuna wrote 
a work called Mahdprajndpdramitdidstra afid Maitreyanatha 
composed a number of Kdrikds, which arc a form of commentary, 
called Abhisamaydlankdra, on the Astasdhasrikdprajndpdramitd. 
Nagarjuna is a reputed Mgddhyamika and Maitreyanatha is 
known as a Yogacarin and as the guru of Asahga. So the 
Prajilapdramita literature seems to be commented upon both by 
the Madhyamikas and the Yogacarins, just as the Brahmasutras 
are commented upon by the different Vedantic schools. In them 
Buddha is represented as preaching to Subhuti, a sthavira, the 
doctrines of sunyatd and nihsvabhdvatd or naturelessness. It may 
not, however, be possible to carry on all fours the comparison 
between the Brahmasutras and the Prajndpdramitds. Yet their 
relative positions in t’le growth of the two lines of thought have 
significant similarity. 

So far, the Prajndpdramitd literature that is known to the 

Kern : Saddharmapundar^ka, p. 59 (SJi.E.). l*'or an account of the Bodhisattva 
ideal^ see Hardayal: The Bodhisattva Doctnne. 
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scholars consists of SatcLsdhasrikdprajndpdramitd, A stasdhasrikdpra- 
jndpdramitd, Saptasdhasrikdprajndpdramitd, the Larger Prajnd- 
pdramitdnrdayasutra, the Smaller Prajndpdramitdhrdayasutra, and 
Vajracchedikd, - 

It has, however, to be noted that ihePrc^ndpdramitds seem to 
be more in accord with the Madhyamika than with the Yogacara. 
Haribhadra, the commentator on Abhisamaydlankdra and the 
Astasdhasrikdprajndpdramitd, openly refutes the doctrine of 
Vijhanavada* and gives an elaborate criticism of it. He says that 
the Vijnana of the Vijhavadins is like Maya," which means that it 
is not the highest reality. He refers to the Madhyamika, 3 too, 
but appreciatively, not critically. This seems to be natural because 
the chief themes of the Prajndpdramitds are siinyatd and niksva- 
hhdvatd. But if they support the Madhj^amika, it is really worth 
inquiring why Matrcyanatha, a Yogacarin, wrote a commentary 
on them. And none of the Kdrikds given in the text openly 
advocates Vijhanavada, though a few verscs4 may be interpreted 
as Vijhanavada. A critical study of the Prajndpdramitds has not 
yet been undertaken. It may undertaken with advantage by 
the Chinese and Japanese scholars, who have access to all the 
concerned texts cither in Sanskrit or in translation. A critical 
study of the Brahmasutras has been done l§ng ago by the Vodantic 
tradition itself and is now available for the interpreter, who cannot 
have a similar access to the id(‘as of the Prajndpdramitds. 

Maitreyanatha ?^ays that the Mahayana is (failed so because of 
the greatness of the siq^port [dlambana), of the greatness of the 
two kinds of knowledge, of the arising of the potenc}^ of know- 
ledge5 and the skilhilness in expedi(jits, and of the greatness of the 
activity of Buddha.^ That is, these doctrfties have been considered 
great and, as the Mahayana preaches them, it is calfed the great 
vehicle. Haribhadra (luotes, from the Lankdvatdra, the essentials 
of the Mahayana. They are the five dharmas, mture [svabhdva), 
the eight vijfidnas and the two kinds of selflessness {nairdtmyafd).7 

' G. Tucci: Prajnripdramitds, Vol I, pp. 374 ff. • 

^ Ibid., p. 393. Samhrtasakalavikalpant dhlftidamanubaddham m<lvopamcidva^ 
yavijridnamdtraprabhandhanid'iddayanti yoglsdh. • 

3 G. Tucci: Ibid., Vol. 1, p, 550. 4 Ibid , pp. 341, 345. 

5 This is probabiy connected with the jiidnamdr^ or tlic way of knowledge 
uf the orthodox system.s. 

6 G. Tucci. Prajhdpdramiids, Vol. 1, p. 102. Alambmiai^iahatvam ca pratipatvord- 
vayostathd, jUdnasya virydrambhasya updyakausalasya ca, tiddgamamahatvam ca 
mahatvam buddhakarmanah, eiamnahatvavogdddhi mahdyCinam ni^ucyate^ 

7 Ibid., p. 89. Paficadharmak svabhdvaha vijadntjnvasla eva ca, dve nat^&i^y& 
bhavet ktisno mahdyunaparigrahah. 
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Paramiids is the technical term for virtues in Buddhism. 
According to some, they are six and, according to the others, they 
are ten. The six pdramitds are charity [ddna), morality [ilia), 
patience [ksdnti), energy (vlrya), meditation [dhydna), and wisdom 
(j>rajnd). If they are\en, the four others are expediency [updya), 
prayer or vow (pranidhdna), strength (bala), and knowledge 
(jndna). Of these, we* sec that prajlid or wisdom, which means 
the highest kind of knowledge, is one. According to Maitreyanatha, 
this virtue is called prajhdpdramitd because it stands neither on 
this bank [tlra) of scimsdra nor on titat nor in the middle, for all 
the paths are the same for it.* HarilAadra writes that this is due 
to the fact that in truth wc perceive neither samsdra nor Nirvana.- 
That is, the highest wisdom lies in the pcrce])tion of non-cliffercncc 
between the two, and therefore non-difference between all the 
ydnas or vehicles. At another place it is said by Haribhadra that 
the prajndpdrmnild is a kind of knowledge, which reveals all the 
pure dharmas in one instant.^ At a third i)lace it is quoted from 
Dighaga to the t'lfect that the prajndpdramitd is a non-dual 
knowledge which is identical withrthc Tathagata.4 

The chief theme of the Prajndpdramilds, as ha.^ been, said, is 
iunyaid (emptiness) and nihsvabhdvatd (naturcless-ness). Hari- 
bhadra repeatedly quo1?;!is that wdiat is called iunyatd is the same 
as pratltyasamutpdda (de]:)endent emergence), an idea which has 
been clearly demonstrated by Nagarjuna. The leason given here 
is that there is ho dharma (entity) which is devoid of the 
Dharniadhatu.s Thi.s is of course the final reason, because the 
Dharmadhatu is the same as the fiunya. As determinations like 
one and many are not real, things have no nature [svabhdva).^ 
To have a nature means to be characterized, and every character 
is a determination. But determinations are not real, and so things 
have no svahhdoa (self-nature). Keality is beyond thought. 7 

Again, reality is identified with Tathata (Such-ness).^ Tathata, 
it is said, is the high(\st kind of knowdedge (hodhi), and the highest 
kind of knowledge is Tathata. Identity holds in both directions. 

* G. Tucci: Prajhdfjaramila’i. v'^ol 1 , p. 367. Ndpcirc na pare tire nuniardle tayoh 
slhitd, adhvdndm sanuUdjnandt prajhapdrannid matd. 

- Op. cit, Prajfidkarunavoh samyakpraltbodhena samsdranlrvdnopalamhhdt, 

3 Ibid., p 528. Vipdii&vusthdprdptdvdm andsravasarvadharmdiiam bodhdt 
jUdnavn prajridpdramitd -Uyevam, etc. 

4 ]bid., j). 28. J^rajhdpdramttdpidnam advayam sa tathdgatah. 

5 Ibid., p. 218. Yak pratliyasamutpdda bunyatd saiva ie matd, dharmadhdtuvi- 
nirmuki'j yasmdi'dharmo na vidyate. 

p. 372. 7 ibid,, p. 272. Hupddibhtravijndndt tudactniyami^yate. 

Ibtd., pp. 340, 431. 
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Interestingly enough, like the two kinds of nairdtmyatd or selfless* 
ness, two kinds of Tathata are distinguished, though ultimately 
they are identified; they are the Taihdgaiatathatd or the Tathata 
of the Tathagata and the skadhatathatd ovm the^ Tathata of the 
skandhas.^ But as everything, both the simject and the object, 
soul and body, are ivmya, Tathata is ultimately one. 

It is interesting to note here one point Tathata is really an 
abstract noun from tathu or such. But another abstract noun from 
tathd is taihyam, which has come to mean truth. Amarakoia, the 
author of which is a Buddhist, gives tathyam, satyam, rtam, and 
samyak as synonyms for truth. ^ Just as tathyam and tathata are 
derived irom tathd, satyam and sattd arc derived from the word 
sat or existent, in the same abstract sense. Similarly, tatvam is 
derived from the word tat meaning 'That.'' Though the Buddhists 
use the words iathaid, talinim and satyam for their ultimate reality, 
they have objection to tlie words sat and sattd. But in fact all 
mean the same abstract thing, tathata meaning suchness, tatvam 
meaning thatness, and sattd meaning existent-ness or existence. 
But by many, including the# Buddhists, tathyam, satyam, and 
tatvam are used in the sense of truth or reality. For some reason 
or other, the Buddhists began with identifying sat and sattd with 
phenomenal existence and, thendore, with^birth and death, and so 
do not call the highest reality by those words. 3 But the advaitins 
have no such objection, as they did not start with such absolute 
identification. H(^v(wcr, it is significant tliat,*f(U' all, the highest 
reality is inther siichness or thatne^s^, that is indeterminate 
existence. 

Twenty kinds of snnyaid arc distyiguished^ of which paramdriha- 
sunyatd expresses the ab.sohitt* reality* The significance of the 
other kinds of sdnyaid is that everything determinate is unreal 
because relative. Whatever be their num1)er, only one sunyatd 
means the ultimati* reality and the others mean the unreality 
of the several determinations or phenomenal things And for 
every phenomenon we liave a sunyatd like the sunyatd of direc- 
tions [disah) called malidsunyaid, th^* sunyatd of th(* samskrta- 
dharmas calkd the samskrtasunyatd , etc. * 

The process of involution and evolutioi^of the world into, and 
from the state of samddhi, in which one is identical with the 

* G. Tucci: PyajhUjSdyamiiu^. Vol I. p. 340. • 

* Amarako^a, p. 39. (Govt. Central J 3 ook,bep()t, Bombay.) 

3 PrajUdpdfamtius, VoJ. I, p. 499. 4 Ibid,, p. 89. 
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highest reality, is also spoken of.* This idea is connected with the 
parindma theory of the Vijnanavadins, which will be discussed 
later. 

Haribhadra says ti^at, according to some, Buddha’s body is of 
four kinds, but for others it is of three kinds.^ If four, they are 
the Dharmakaya, the Nirmanakaya, the Sasnbhogakaya, and the 
Svabhavikakaya. The Dharmakaya is the same as the Dharma- 
dhatu, Tathata, Siinya, and paramdrthasatya. The Nirmanakaya 
is that body which does wonderful good to the world. 3 The Sam- 
bhogakaya is that which enjoys the Mahay ana doc trine. 4 By those 
for whom there are only three bodies the Svabhavikakaya is 
identified with the Dharmakaj^a. But Maitreyanatha differentiates 
between the two. He says that the Svabhavikakaya is that group 
of dharmas which have been purified and turned into the universal 
form, that is, which have become the oneness of all things; and 
this kdya is the source of the world. 5 Evidently, this seems to be 
the highest for Maitreyanatha. The Dharmakaya is the knowledge 
of the oneness as realized at the bodhi, and a number of other 
virtues of a Buddha, probably a Bodhisattva. This seems to 
occupy a lower position than the Svabhavikakaya, just as a 
Bodhisattva occupies a lower position than that of a Buddha or 
samyaksambuddha 

In this book, the Pratyekabuddha is called also a Khadga rhi- 
noceros and a Bodhisattva the son of Buddha. 7 Already the? 
distinction is made Detween the ^rfivakayana or the vehicle of the 
hearer or disci})lo, the Pratyekabuddhayana or Khadgayana or 
the vehicle of the Pratyekabuddha, and the Boddhisatvayana 
or Buddha yaria, the vehicle of the Boddhisattva or Buddha, 
which means the Maha}’ana. But, in truth, there is one (m]y ydna 
or vehicle. The first Wvo y anas form the Hinayana. 

Ill 

GENERAL NATURE OF THE MAIIAYANA SCHOOLS 

The most important schools of the Mahayana so far known are 
the MJdhyamika, the Vijiianavada, and the Bhutatathata. The 
first two schools have good literature, from which we can form an 
adequate idea of their views. It is difficult to say which developed 

' Prajiidpdramitus, Vol. I, p. 502, Samddhim samdpadya tatah siwhavijfmbhitam 
aumilomom v%lon^am ca pratltyotpddamlk^atc, 

» ]hdl., pp. 25-6 and 523, ^ i Ibid., p. 532. 4 Ibid., 526. 5 Ibid., p. 521. 

100. * 5 Ibid., p. 263. Cp. St^ya KhadgajtnawasSm. 
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out of which, but there is a logical passage from the one to the 
other. The Madhyamika lays emphasis on the $unya as the 
ultimate nature of things, while the Yogacara contends that the 
final nature of things is pure vijndna or conscjpusness. It is possible 
to say that as pure vijndna does not contain^any determination or 
vikalpa it must be stinya, just as Hegel argued that the category 
of pure Being, for want of some deterifiination, passes into 
Nothing; in which case we may hold that the Madhyamika 
developed out of the Yogacara. But it is also possible to hold the 
opposite view by contending that, as the ^fmya is equated to 
Nirvana and so to bliss, there should be some consciousness to 
enjoy this bliss, and this consciousness is pure Vijnana. However, 
the schools might have developed simultaneously, criticizing and 
influencing each other. 

The founder of the Madhyamika school is generally identified 
with Nagarjuna. Whether or not he was the actual founder of the 
school, there is no doubt that he was the first great exponent, and 
his famous work, the Mddhyamikakdrikds, with the commentary 
of Candrakirti, is the most impif^rtant work of this school. To this 
school corresponds the Japanese Sanron sect.^ The founder of the 
Yogacara is said to be Maitreyanatha, the teacher of Asanga, who 
was the elder brother of Vasubandhu. Bift the works of the two 
brothers are more known than those of Maitreyanatha. These 
two brothers are the best pro])agators of this schor l, also known 
as the Vijiianavada. Asanga's Mahdydnasfitralankdra and Vasu- 
bandhu's Vijnaptimdtmidsiddhi arc two of the most important 
works of this school. The latter seems to be the chief text of the 
Hosso sect of Japan.- Within the main Yogacara or Vijnanavada 
there seem to be some minor ddfereiices or rather (differences of 
stress. 

After the Prajndpdramitds, Asvaghosa’s Mahdydnasraddhotpd- 
dasdstra seems to be the earliest Mahayanist work of importance 
available. In it we come across both thf" ideas of sRnya and the 
pure vijndna: but both the ideas are more of less secondary to 
that of Tathata or Suchness; they ate rather attributes of the 
latter. The cewteept of ultimate reality in this book is more posi- 
tive than in the two above schools. Probably both the Madhya- 
mika and the Yogacara derived inspiration from it, and developed 
the idea of each of the attributes to the extreme. Naga^|una is 

* Sleinilher-Oberlin: The Buddhtsi Sccis of Japath p. 37. English translaSfl&a. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 
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said to have written a commentary called Mahdyanaidstrav- 
ydkhyd on A^vaghosa's work. The doctrines of the Kegon sect of 
Japan correspond to the views of Mahdydnasraddhotpddasdstra; 
for the idea of the Bhutatathata, as the source and essence of 
the world, is commoil to both.^ The Japanese Tendai also lays 
stress on this idea. 

We read that the Chinese draw the distinction between the 
partly developed and the fully developed Mahayana.^ The Yoga- 
cara and the Madhyamika schools are said to be partly developed; 
the Bhutatathata doctrine of A^vagdiosa and its development in 
the Tien-Tai and the Avatamsaka schools arc claimed to be fully 
developed. Sogen says: ‘'The Tien-Tai and the Avatamsaka 
schools are regarded as the two most beautiful flowers in the 
garden of the Buddhistic thought. One is called the orchid in the 
spring and the other the chrysanthemum in the autumn; that is 
to say, they are the last and also the best products of Buddhistic 
thought. It is the doctrines of these two systems that the Chinese 
schools, viz. the Manira, the iJhydna, and the Sukhavativyuha, 
as well as the Japanese Nichire.n school sought to realize by 
experiment and practice.' '3 In thus regarding Asyaghosa's ideas 
as the fully developed Mahayana, the Chinese are probably com- 
mitting a mistake in chronology; yet logically, we may admit, 
the Bhutatathata school comprehends l’;oth. The truth seems to 
be that the Madhyamika and the Yogacara an' partial develop- 
ments or offshooti? out of Asvaghosa's ideas; *tliat is, each has 
taken, stressed, and developed one aspect of his n‘ality, so that 
they seem to be one-sided and the Bhutatathata school seems to 
be more comprehensive and so is regarded as fully developed. We 
are, of course, not to foTget that the Madhyamika seems to be 
very intimately connected with th(‘ Prajndpdramitus, 

Saddharmapundanka insists on the truth of the oneness of 
reality and of ydna or vehicle. Thougli there are several ydnas or 
vehicles, Buddha preached all of them only to suit the intellectual 
capacity of men. The Tendai and the Nichiren sects of Japan 
regard this work as their chief text.4 The conception of Nirvana 
in Sulkhdvativyuha is more popular and positive, and the Jodo 
and the Shinsu sects ^ff Japan claim it as their chief text. 5 The 
Lankuvatdrasutra, though said to belong to the Yogacara, seems 

* Stcllnilher-C'^berlin : The Buddhht of Japan, p. 59. 

:*:ramakami Sogen: Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 252. 3 Jhid.^ p. 287, 

4 Steinilher-Oberlin ; The Buddhist Sects of Japan, p. 75. 5 Ibid., p. 238. 
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to be somewhat Madhyamika also in outlook. It preaches that 
everything is mind or consciousness, but adds that even this 
conception is meant only for the lower intellect. While all these 
schools preach the oneness of reality, the s3Rhool of Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila, as expounded in Taitvasungraha and its com- 
mentary, is a sort of Spiritual pluralism, in that, while preaching 
that the final essence of the world is pure' vijndna, it maintains 
that this is not one but many. 

It has to be noted here that, while many of the above wwks 
belong to different Mahayana schools in Cl^ina and Japan, it is 
not known whether they actually formed the canonical works of 
different schools in India also. It may be that they did, and the 
Chinese and the Japanese schools were the continuations of 
siinilar schools in India. Or it may be that the differences in 
emphasis led to differences of view and practice, and then to 
differences between schools. No evidence seems to be available 
on this point, which can be decided only by scholars of Buddhism 
in China and Japan, I'he orthodox sy.stems of India speak only of 
the Madhyamika, the Yogac^ra, the Vijhanavada, the Alaya- 
vijhana, pravrttivijudna, and some theories of illusion like dtma- 
khyclti, perception like nirvikalpakapratyaksa, inference, etc. But 
some of these accounts are px*ejudiced, aifd a fe^v wrong. 

IV 

BHUTAT.VTHATA SCHOOL OF ASVAGHOSA 

The account of the Maliayana schools may be begun with that of 
the Bhutatathata school of Asvaglv^sa. The doctrine of Bhutata- 
tathata, Sogen tells us, is exp>licitly I'xplained in ^\svaghosa's 
Mahciydnasraddhotpddasdstra,^ which is known in translation as 
''The Awakening of Faith.’’ Suzuki says that the Sanskrit original 
of this work seems to be once for all lost, and we get it only in 
translation. The translation of Rev. Timothy Richard is rather 
too free, but is important in that he felt tha^ he was reading a 
book on Christianity when he fir^t reafl the book in Chinese, and 
was surprised*to find that it could be a Buddhist work. Suzuki's 
translation from the Chinese version is scholarly, and is useful 
from the philosophical point of view. 

Suzuki writes: “The three points constituting the gist, of the 
Sastra are; the conception of suchness ^Bhutatathata); (2)^he 

> Systems of Buddhistic 7 ' bought, p. 252. 
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theory of the triple personality; ( 3 ) the salvation by faith or the 
Sukhavati doctrine.*' ‘'The conception of suchness assumes other 
names, namely, the Womb of the Tathagata {T athdgatagarhha) , 
when considered frot^ its embracing all possible merits, and the 
All-Conserving Mind {Alaya-vijndna), when it becomes the 
principle of evolution and is said to have developed from the 
teaching of Buddha as expounded in the old canonical sutras, 
such as the Lankavatdra and the Snmala. Whatever the origin of 
the idea of suchness might have been, its ‘absolute aspect' evi- 
dently foreshadows ,+he Sunyatd philosophy of the Madhyamika 
school. It Ts very doubtful whether Nagarjuna, as told in the 
Chinese tradition, was a personal disciple of Asvaghosa, but it is 
highly probable that he was much influenced bj^ him in forming 
his system. 

The soul or quintessence of the world, wti are told by A^va- 
ghosa, is Bhutatathata or the Suchness of all the bhiiias or beings. 
It is not only the essence but also the source of the world. It 
exists “in all things, remains unchanged in the pun‘ as well as in 
the defiled, is always one and the came {samatd), neither increases 
nor decreases, and is void of distinction. That is,*it is beyond all 
determinations, and is the highest universal. It contains all the 
highest attributes and all kinds of good work in the world, both 
phenomenal and supraq)henomenal."3 It is almost like the God of 
theism, who is the most perfect b(‘mg conceivable. Yet it is not 
separate from the world; it i.s not absolutely transcendent. “In the 
one soul we may distinguish two aspects. The one is the Soul as 
the suchness {bhutatathata), the other is the soul asbirth-and-death 
(samadra). Each in itself constitutes all things, and both are so 
closely related that one cannot be separated from the other. 
The Bhutatathata is identified with the Dharmadhatu, an idea 
we came across in the Sarvastivada, and reality is treated as one 
whole. “What i.s" meant by the sSoul as suchness {bhutatathata) is 
the oneness of the totality of things {dharmadhatu), the great all- 
including whole, the quintessence of the doctrine. For the essential 
natur^ of the soul is uncrcate and eternal. “5 We have here some- 
thinglike the Brahman^of the Upanisads, which is the all-inclusive 
whole and the final truth of things. 

Yamakami Sogen writes: “The Suchness (existence as such). 
Bhuiatj?thatd^ is called by as many different names as there are 

^ * * The Awahening^of Tailh, p. 43. * Ihid,, p. 54. 

? Op, cit. 4 [bid,, p. 55. 5 Ibid., pp. 55--6. 
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phases of its manifestation. It is Nirvana when it brings absolute 
peace to a heart egoistic and afflicted with conflicting passions; it 
is Bodhi or perfect wisdom, when we regard it as the source of 
intelligence ; it is Dharmakdya, when it is cajiied the fountainhead 
of love and wisdom ; it is kuialamulam 01 / the snmmum bonum 
when its ethical pha€e is emphasized; it is Bodhicittam or the 
heart of intelligence, as it is the awakcner Of religious conscious- 
ness; it is paramdrthasatyam or the Highest Truth, when its 
epistemological feature is considered; it is Madhyamdrgam or the 
Middle Path, when it is regarded as above the one-sidedness or 
limitations of individual existence; it is tfie Bhuta-koti or the 
essence of Being, when its ontological aspect is taken into account; 
it is the T athdgatagarhha or the Womb of the Tathdgata when the 
analogy from Mother Earth (where all the germs of life are stored, 
and all precious stones and metals are concialed under the cover 
of filth) is drawn; it is Mahay ana or the great vehicle when it 
embraces the soul of all living beings.”^ B. Steinilher-Oberlin 
writes: ‘‘The Bhutatathatri of Buddhism is, after all, almost 
identical with the substance of Spinoza, the absolute idea of Hegel, 
the will of Schopenhauer, and the non-conscient of Hartmann/'^ 
It is so in a sense. 

As the Tathata or Bhutatathata is beyemd all determinations, 
all determinations are false. They arc due to “our confused 
subjectivity This vie\v implies that every perception is, 

to a large extent f)T even complete!} , recognitibn, and is in accord 
wdth the Buddhist theory tliat all cognition originates depending 
upon samskdras, vdsanas or impressions. Tathata, which is the 
highest sdmdnya or universal, is tjie only reality, and all parti- 
culars, which are forms of indn'iduatidn, are only appearance. 4 
Truth is beyond all distinctions; even the distinction between the 
knower and the known, the speaker and the spoken, does not 
obtain in it.‘^ “Again, there is a tw^o-fold aspect in suchness if 
viewed from the point of its explicability. The first is trueness as 
negation (sunyaid), in the sense that it is completely set apart 
from the attributes of all things unrecM, that il is the real reality. 
The second i.s trueness as affirmation {asunyata), in the serifeethat 
it contains infinite merits, that it is self-bxistent.“^ It is neither 
unity nor difference, nor both nor neither.7 But still the 

* Systems of Btiddhisfic Thought, pp. -53-4. • 

» The Buddhist Sects of Japan, p. 58. i Th^ Awakening of Faith, 

I Ibtd., p. 57. 5 Ibid., p. 58. ** Jbui , pp. 58-9. 7 Ibid,, p. 59. 
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conception is definitely positive, in that, in the above passage 
quoted, the Tathata is regarded as containing all perfect attri- 
butes, though not containing any imperfect attribute. 

The Tathata is on^ and is not a plurality. In it there is really 
no distinction betweeh mind and matter.^ “Be it therefore known 
that all things in the world from the beginning are neither matter 
{rupa), nor mind {cittu), nor intelligence {prajhd), nor conscious- 
ness {vijndna), nor non-being (abhdva), nor being {bhdva)\ they 
are after all inexplicable. The reai^n why the Tathagata never- 
theless endeavours to instruct by means of words and definitions 
is through Lis good and excellent skilfuincss (or expediency, updya- 
kausalya)/'^ As it is beyond comprehension, reality is called sfmyaJ 

If the world of determinations is unreal, can \vc and oiir striving 
for Nirvana be real? No. “In order that this clinging may be 
eliminated, be it clearly understood that the essence of the five 
skandhas is uncrcate, there is no annihilation of theun; that since 
there is no annihilation of them they are in their metaphysical 
origin Nirvana itself. “ Wh}^ are the skandhas unreal? Because 
“when we divide gross (or composite) matter, we can reduce it to 
atoms [ana). But as they will also be subject to f\jrther division, 
all forms of material existenct\ whether gross or line, are nothing 
but the shadow of paUicularization product'd l)y a subjective 
mind, and we cannot ascribe any degree of (absolute or indepen- 
dent) reality to them, “4 Both spatially and temporally the division 
of anything can be carried until the thing becomes nothing. 5 

The origination of the world is due to ignorance. The Tatha- 
gatagarbha is the sole reality, which is soniehf)w defiled and 
becomes the Alayavijnana, the all-conserving mind or receptacle 
consciousness. But really there is no diftcreiice between the 
Tathagatagarbha and the Alayavijnana. “[Thus when the abso- 
lute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self-affirmation] it is 
called the all-coHserving mind {dlaya^vipidna)."^^ We may say 
that, when considered apart— not indeed whcji it is apart, which 
is impossible — from the world, reality is Tathata or Tathagata- 
garbha, but when considered as that which contains the w^oiid 
potentially and out of which the world evolves, it is Alaya. Even 
the word Tathagatagarbha connotes the relative aspect, in spite of 
its use in the pure aspect. Alaya thus plays the same part as that 
played by Isvara in many schools of the Advaita Vedanta. From 

\ '"'he Awakening of P'aith,,y, 103. * I hid., p. 11 z. 3 I hid., p. t)o. 

♦ Ibid., p. 104. 5 Ibid., p. 105. ^ Ibid., j). (>i. 
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the Alayavijnana comes the Manovijnana, which is the explicit 
ego-consciousness.i 

Suzuki writes: “The defilement which is the product of the 
evolution of the dlayavijMna, is of two ♦kinds, primary and 
secondary. The primary defilement is a priori, originating from 
the birth of mind. There is yet no distinct consciousness in it of 
the duality of the subject and the object, though this is of course 
tacitly asserted. Asvaghosa calls the primary defilement *non- 
interrclated,’ meaning that there is no deliberate reflection in the 
ego to assert itself. The secondary defilemenj called 'interrelated/ 
on the other hand, explicitly assumes the ego in contraftiistinction 
to the non-ego, and firmly clings to this conception, which brings 
forth all selfish desiies and actions on the part of the defiled mind. 
The former, being more fundamental than the latter, is com- 
pletely eftaetd from the mind, only after going through all the 
different stages of religious discipline."^ 

“The defiled mind is called affectional hindrance {klesdvarana) 
because it obscures the fundamental wisdom of suchness {bhutata- 
thaUl). Ignorance is called intellectual hindrance (jneydvarana), 
because it obscures the spontaneous exercise of wisdom from 
which evolve all modes of activity in the world. "3 From this 
passage we may understand that ignorance? screens the true nature 
of both the subject and the object. Ignorance is neither identical 
with, nor different from enlightenment, 4 a view which is of a 
piece with the one that the world of appearance is neither identical 
with, nor different fron^ reality. Asvaghosa gives the example of 
water and wavers to exjdain the relation between reality and the 
world. Thf tvaves are not differenj; from the water, yet they are 
not the same as tlu' water. 

The evolution frc>m llu' Alayavijnana is given thus. The karmas, 
which must mean here the impressions or the effects of action on 
the Ala^u, are di.sturbt‘d in it. In coiL'^e<iuence ci the disturbance, 
tlie ego or the perc(‘iver aj)p(?ars; then the external w^orld, intel- 
ligence, memory, clinging, actions, and mist-rv appear.5 

Five different aspects are distinguished in tfie ego, according to 
whicli it is give*!! five names. “The first name is activity-conscious- 
ness {karnia-vijndna) in the sense that through the agency of ignor- 
ance an unenlightened mind begins to be disturbed (or awakened). 

“The second name is evolving-consciousncss {pravrtti-vijndnd, 

f 

* The Awakenifig of Fatih, p. 78. » Ibtcf., p. 80, footnote. 

1 Ibid., p, 82. 4 Ibid., p. 67. 5 Ibid., pp. 71-3. 
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i.e, the subject) > in the sense that, when the mind is disturbed, 
there evolves that which sees an external world. 

‘The third name is representation consciousness, in the sense 
that the ego (manas\ represents (or reflects) an external world. As 
a clear mirror reflects the images of all description, it is even so 
with the representation consciousness. When it is confronted, for 
instance, with the five objects of sense, it represents them at 
once, instantaneously, and without any effort. 

‘The fourth name is particularization consciousness, in the 
sense that it differentiates between things defiled as well as pure. 

‘The fif^h name is succession consciousness (i.e. memory), in 
the sense that continuously directed by the awakening conscious- 
ness (attention, manaskara) it (manas) retains and never loses or 
suffers the destruction of any karma, good as well as evil, which 
has been sown in the past, and whose retribution, j^ainful as well 
as agreeable, it never fails to mature, be it in the present or in the 
future ; also in the sense that it unconsciously recollects things gone 
by, and in imagination anticipates things to come.'"^ These are 
the forms which the Alaya assumes as it becomes the fully parti- 
cularized ego. ^ 

We can find some Vijnanavada even in Asvagliosa. He writes: 
“Since all things, owiixj the principle of their existence to the 
mind {dlayavijhdna) are produced by subjectivity {smrii), all the 
modes of particularization are the self-particularization of the 
mind.“ They have no more reality than the images in a mirror.^ 
This is certainly a Vijnanavada; but we have to admit that 
Asvaghosa goes beyond vijndna. 

Ai^vaghosa tells us that Tathata and ignorance mutually affect 
each other, “A constant ])roduction of things defiled and pure is 
taking place bn account of the inter-perfuming of the four different 
powers which are as follows : tlie first is the pure dharma, that is, 
suchness {bhutatalJiata) ] the second is the ])rinciple of defilement, 
that is, ignorance [avidyu) ; tlie third is tlic subjective mind, that 
is, activity consciousness (Jkarmavijndna) ; the fourth is theexternal 
world (visaya) of subjectivity, that is, the six objects of sense. “3 
“Now -suchness is a pure dharma free from defilement. It acquires, 
however, a quality of defilement owing to the perfuming power of 
ignorance. On the other hand, ignorance has nothing to do with 
purity, because it in its turn is perfumed by suchness.' '4 That is, 

^ The Awakening of Faith, pp. 76-7. 

3 Ibid., p. 84. ^ 
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the world we experience is a mixture of purity and impurity, or to 
be more precise, is neither pure nor impure ; because it is a product 
of the interperfuming of ignorance and Tathata. 

Aisvaghosa distinguishes between two kinds of truth, paramar- 
thasatya and samvrtisatya, ultimate trutly and empirical truth. 
Tathata, Tathagatagarbha, and Dharmakaya, which are the 
same entity, are paramdrthasatya, and the world of objects is 
samvrtisatya,^ 

Buddha's Dharmakaya is treated by Asvaghosa as a meta- 
physical entity. He distinguishes between three kinds of body; or 
rather he says that the Dharmakaya has two aspect s,jLhe Nirma- 
nakaya and the Sambhogakaya. *‘Now this activity (in another 
word, the Dharmakaya) has a two-fold aspect. The first one 
depends on the phenomena-particularizing consciousness, by 
means of which the activity is conceived by the minds of common 
people {prtha^jana), S^ravakas, and Pratyekabuddhas. This aspect 
is called the Body of Transformation {Nirmdnakdya)''- '‘The 
second aspect (of the Dharmakaya) depends on the activity- 
consciousness {karmavijhdna) by means of which the activity is 
conceived by the minds of Bodhisattvas while passing from the 
first aspiration {ciiiotpdda) stage up to the height of the Bodhi- 
sattvahood. This is called the Body of ^Bliss {Samhhogakdya).''i 
We may say that the Nirmanakaya is the physical body, and the 
Sambhogakaya the subtle body somewhat corresponding to the 
Anandamayakos^i of the x\dvaita Vedanta. Bftt in the Sainbhoga- 
kaya, activity docs not com])letely cease. It is evidently the stage 
of Karmavijnana of the Alaya, and some vestiges of indudduation 
still remain in it. It is somewhat like the Saksi, which at least 
some of the advaitins regard as diffcTciit for each individual. 
With Saksi in a sense a sort of indixaduarion alteady begins, 
though not dcvelo})ed. 

Dr. Dasgupta writes that Asvaghosa, in Jus conception of 
Bhutatathata, combines the concei)tion of Nagarjuna's 5unya 
and that of the Upaiiisadic Brahman. 4 Though Nagarjuna was 
later than Asvaghosa, we ma\ utimit that kSgically Asvagho^'s 
concept inc4ides both the ideas. According to tradition*, Asva- 
ghosa was at first ai> orthodox Veda Min, later converted to 
Buddhism by Parsva or one of his disciples. And he might have 
brought into Buddhism the Upanisadic conception. But we have 

t 

^ The Awakening of Faith, p, 90. * Ibid., p. 100. 

3 Ibid., pp. TOO- I. •* Indian Idealism, p. 88, 
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also to remember that the idea of Tathata was not new to 
Buddhism, that the Uttarapathakas of the Hinayana, as early as 
the Kathdvatthu, held that view, and that the PrajMpdramitds 
also use that idea. Probably A^vagho§a found in the doctrine of 
the Tathata a view that satisfied the demands of his reason, and 
developed it. ^ 

Sogen writes: "The fundamental thought of the Mahayana 
consists of the idea of the identity between the real and the 
unreal. To speak in more philosophical terms, the phenomenal 
and the noumenal are the same and identical."^ This identifica- 
tion we fiii^i clearly in Asvaghosa. This is probably a modified 
Upanisadic idea; for, according to the Upanisads, the Braliman is 
the sole realitj^ and the existence of even the i^henomcnal reality 
must somehow be the existence of the Brahman itself.’ 

Another point for us to note is that the conception of ignorance 
in Asvaghosa’s system is almost the same as that of Maya in the 
Advaita of Sankara. And Sogen, in explaining the idea, quotes 
from Sanksepasurvnika and V edCintasdra , which are works on 
the Advaita. In the Prajndpdramiicn; also we come across this 
concept. ^ 

The Ticn-Tai and the Avatamsaka schools of China, which 
originated out of the Bhutatathata philosophy of Asvaghosa, 
little differ from each other philosophically. Both identify the 
noumenal with the phenomenal, the latter to a greater extent. 
The first takes the example of water and it^ waves, the second of 
the moon and its reflections. But both th(^ examples are very 
common in the Advaita of Sankara. The signiiicanc(‘ of these 
schools for us is that they show that the Mahayanic thought is not 
always negativistic, but is rather positive* in its conception of 
truth. For even though we cannot say what reality is, as it is 
beyond all determinations, it must at least be a That ; otherwise, 
one cannot even point to it. 


V 

MADHYAMIKA SCHOOL OF NAGARJUNA 

The Madhyamika or tlfe ^unyavada of Nagarjuna is a direct 
result of the Prajitdpdramitds, and may also be regarded as a 
development of one of the two aspects, namely, that of the 
sunya, of Aisvaghosa’s philosophy. Asvaghosa writes; “Again there 

* Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 270. » Cp, Sarvamkhalvidambrahma^ 
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is a two-fold aspect in suchness if viewed from the point of its 
explicability. The first is trueness as negation (sunyatd), in the 
sense that it is completely set apart from the attributes of all 
things unreal, that is the real reality. The second is trueness as 
affirmation (aiunyatd), in the sense th<vt it contains infinite 
merits, that it is seif-existent/*^ Viewing it in its first aspect, 
Tathata does not contain any determinations of thought {vikalpa)^ 
and we may imagine that this aspect was regarded as negative by 
many Mahayanists themselves. But Asvaghosa did not elaborately 
prove that all things were snnya or unreal. And the task was left 
to Nagarjuna, who of all the Mahayanists has the gre^attest name, 
so that Buddhism came to be identified in popular conceptions 
with Sunayavada. The }>ositive aspect of Asvaghosa's idea was 
developed by the Vijnrinavadins in India, but much more by the 
Tien-Tai and otIuT schools outside India. The reality of the 
Sukhdvativyuha is definitely positive. 

As a dialectician, Nagarjuna stands second to none in the 
world, and can very favourably be compared with Bradley. 
Sriharsa, the foremost dialectician of the school of Sankara, 
borrows largely from hiagarjuna, and this fact has been recognized 
and acknowltidged by almost all the Advaita scholars. Nagarjuna's 
theme was that everything was sfinya \ t^t sunya meant, for him, 
what was neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. §rihar§a*s 
theme was that everything determinate was Maya : but the con- 
notation of Mavtl was precisely the same as tlfat of siinya, namely, 
that it was neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. Sriharsa 
therefore had to do little more than adopt the arguments of 
Nagariuna with a few modifications. And just as Bradley proves, 
through his dialectic, that everything appearance, because none 
of the concepts with the help of which we understand the world 
is self-consistent and stable; Nagarjuna shows that all the cate- 
gories are self-contradictory and unstable and Jthcrefore not real; 
that is, they are sunya. Just as Bradley distinguishes between 
appearance and reality, Nagarjuna disiiiiguishes between samvrti- 
satya and paramdrthasatya . There are*of cour.'^e certain differences, 
which will later on evident. • 

The word mddhyamika comes from m?uihya or mean or middle; 
and the Madhyamika claims that he follows Buddha s doctrine of 
the mean or middle path, by holding that reality is neither 
positive nor negative, that is, by holding neither the idhatavdda 

' The Awakening; o/ Paith, pp. 58-9. 
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or the doctrine of etemality nor the ucchedavada or the doctrine 
of annihilation.* He is called the ^unyavadin, because he advocates 
the doctrine of the Sunya. 

In the previous chapter, we have said that, in the history of 
Buddhism, the Sarvastivada logically occupies the same position 
as that occupied by the Nyaya-Vai^esika in the orthodox systems, 
if we take Buddhism or the orthodox thought as a single line of 
development. And just as ^rihar§a, in his Khaif^^nakhandak- 
hadya, takes the categories of the Nyaya-Vai^esika, particularly as 
defined by Udayanacarya in his Laksanavcdi and other works, one 
by one, andjexaniines them in order to show that they are unreal; 
Nagarjuna, in his Mddhyamikakdrikas, takes one category after 
another, particularly of Abhidharmakosa or Abliidharmamahdvi- 
bhdsdsdstra or some other book of the Sarvastivadins, and proves 
that it is self-contradictory. Of course, just as isriharsa includes, 
in his criticism, the views of the other schools also like those of 
the Mimansakas, Nagarjuna also includes the views like those of 
the Sammitiyas for refutation. So Sriharsha’s method of criticism 
too, we may say, is borrowed from Nagarjuna, who is the earlier 
of the two. » 

The characteristically Buddhistic doctrine of pratttyasamul- 
pdda is the butt of attach of the very first chapter of Nagarjuna’s 
famous work, Mddhyannkakdrikds. He says that things that have 
a cause must be either real or unreal. If they are real, they do not 
need a cause, because they already are and do not need to be 
produced. If they are unreal, it is meaningless to speak of their 
cause.* Besides, as the doctrine of pratityasamutpada itself implies, 
nothing can have its own nature, for it depends on something else 
for its origination. But if it does not have its own nature, how can 
we say that upon its being there something else originates? For 
nothing has its own being. 3 Further, does the effect exist in 
each of its condirions taken separately or in all of them taken 
together? Certainly we do not find it in each of the conditions 
taken separately ; and what is not found in any of them cannot be 
found in all of them. So it is not real.4 

Similarly, there is nothing to be reached or achieved, and 
nothing that has been reached or achieved. If it is already 
achieved, the idea of achieving, that is, the verb achieving, is 
irrelevant to it ; and if it is not yet achieved, we have no justifica- 

* Mddhyamihakdyikcls with the commentary of Chandrakirti, p, 504, (Edited 
by de la Vallee Poussin.) * Ibid., p. 82. 3 Ibid., p. 86. 4 Ibid., p. 87. 
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tion for saying that it will be achieved; and what has to be achieved 
is not yet real and so is not. And because there is nothing which 
has been achieved, is being achieved, or has to be achieved; the 
act of achieving too is unreal. If the act of achieving is unreal, 
there is no one who achieves. ^ So also there^is no goer, no going to, 
and nothing that has*been gone to. The argument applies mutatis 
mutandis to all actions and agents of action. 

But are we not seeing things with our eyes, hearing sounds 
with our ears, etc.? No. Eyes, ears, etc., are all unreal. How can 
there be an eye which sees other things, if it cannot see itself? 
This is not verbal jugglery. For, unless we j^rove tiat the eye 
exists, how can we prove that things exist because it sees them? 
And what is the proof of the eye's existence? How is its existence 
revealed to us? Certainly, not b}^ the eye itself. It may be said 
that, just as the existence of fire cannot be denied on the ground 
that though it consumes other things it does not consume itself 
and that if its nature is consuming it ought to consume itself, the 
reality of tlu' eye cannot be denied on the ground that the eye 
cannot see itself. But, says Nagarjuna, the example is not 
enough; for, who admits the realit\^ of fire? If w^e try to prove the 
reality of the eye on the analogy of fire, then we have to prove 
the reality of fire on the analogy perhaps of the eye. But the 
mutual de])endencc of the tw^o analogies^ iij not admissible. So the 
eye is not real; and hence seeing and the seer t'*.) are unreal. 
Hence there is nothing seen or to be seen. So^also there is no ear, 
no hearer, no hearing nothing heard or to be heard. Adopting 
the same method of argument, Nagarjuna tells us, the reality of 
the other senses, etc., can be refi^ted.^ 

But is it not true that the shandhas ^aggregates) exist? Nagar- 
juna rejects their reality also.3 He takes the rupas^andha (aggre- 
gate of matter), the vedandskandha (aggregate of feeling), etc., 
separately and asks: Is the rupaskandha, for iiastaiice, caused by 
something which is a rftpa (matter) or by something which is not 
a rtipa} If it is caused by the latter, then, as the effect is not 
found in the cause, we have to rake rnpa to be uncaused. But 
there is nothing in the world wdiich is uncaused. If the •former, 
there is no need of the'effect, because it already exists. But it is 
impossible for anything to exist even before it is caused. This 
argument really exposes the self-contradiclioii involved in the 
very idea of causation. * 

* MddhyamikakdrikdSf cl»ap, IT. * Ibid.^ chap. IIT. 3 Ibid., chap. tV, 
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Nagarjuna next refutes the elements themselves,* They are 
earth, water, fire, air, space, and vijndna or consciousness. WTiat 
is the special nature of space, for instance? If we know dkdsa or 
space before we know its definition (special character) which gives 
its special nature or differentia, then we can say that there is an 
object from which we have derived our definition or on which we 
have based our definition. But if we had known the object before 
the definition (special character), it means that we can know the 
object without knowing its special character. To give a similar 
argument, I could not have known the particular table without 
the help oi-thc universal table. But I could not have got the idea 
of the universal, if 1 had not seen the physical object first. Thus 
Nagarjuna would accept neither the Platonic theory of the 
universal nor the theory of the empiricists that the universal is 
derived from the particular. The conclusion he would draw is 
that neither the particular nor the universal is real. 

Now, he says, the object is neither prior to the definition 
(lakshai^, special character) nor posterior to it. If it is prior to 
the definition it wDuld be characterless, for then we must have 
been able to recognize the object without the helj^of its character 
given in the definition. If it is posterior to the definition (special 
character), then the definition must have been objectless, and 
can have no more than conventional validity like the definition of 
a duke. So there is no definition, no defined, nothing positive, 
nothing negative. Hence, concludes Nagarjuna, those who see 
that things exist or that they do not exist, do not see the truth. ^ 

Similarly, attachment, hatred, etc., are not true. 3 The argu- 
ment here is; Is the attachment prior to the mind, wdiich feels the 
attachment, or is it posterior? If it is posterior, then mind by 
itself would be devoid of klesas (affections) like attachment. If it 
is prior, the question is asked how there can be attachment if 
there is none to fe^^l the attachment. So in either case, the idea of 
attachment and of all the other klesas is self-contradictory, and 
they are unreal. 

The idea of samskrtadharmas or compound things does not 
stand examination. 4 Every samskriadharma is said to have three 
marks, utpatti, sihiti, and bhanga or birth, stay, and decay. It is 
asked: Is birth itself a samskriadharma or not? If it is not, then 
like space, which is not a samskriadharma, it cannot be a mark of 

* Madhyamikakurikds, chap. V. * Ibid., p. 135. 

3 Ibid., chap. VI. 4 Ibid., chap. Vll. 
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a samskrtadharma) if, on the other hand, it is a samskrtadharma, 
then how can it be a character of samskrtadharma} Hence there 
is no birth, nothing that is bom. Similarly, there is no stay, 
nothing that stays. And there is no destruction, nothing that is 
destroyed. Further, only something that ^ can be spoken of as 
having been born. Bat it has been shown that there is nothing 
that exists, or that does not exist. Births stay, and death are 
activities like going and achieving; and wdiat has been said of the 
latter applies to these as well. Hence there are no samskrta- 
dharmas. And if there are no samskrtadharmas, how can we speak 
of dharmas which are not samskrta} So bfrth, persistence, and 
destruction are unreal like a dream.' 

Even karma and the agent of karma are unreal . 2 It has already 
been shown that no activity can be real. Hence the distinction 
between good and evil acts is unreal, if both kinds of acts are 
unreal, the fruit of tlie acts too is unreal. So the truth of the 
so-called mdrga or \vay is also unreal. 

Nagarjuna then takes up the view^ of the Sammitiyas that 
there is a soul to which seeing, hearing, etc., have to be attributed. 3 
They ask: If the soul does not exist, then to whom do seeing, 
hearing, etc., belong? But Nagarjuna asks, If such a soul exists 
prior to seeing, hearing, etc., by whom i^s it known? If it is said 
that it can exist without seeing, hearing, etc., then we may as 
well say that these can exist without the so\i\. 

The op]X)nent*sees that Nagarjuna is pro\tng that everything 
is unreal because it is nihsvabhciva or natureless, and that it is 
nihsvabhdva because it depends upon somctliing else for its 
existence. He therefore says that dependence upon something else 
does not involve naturelessness. f'or iirstance, fire depends upon 
fuel for its existence; yet fire has its own nature whith is different 
from that of its fuel. So each of the above categories, though 
dependent upon something else, is not nihsvghhdva. But, asks 
Nagarjuna, is lire the same as fuel or is it different? If the same, 
the cause and the effect of the act of burning would be identical. If 
different, wt must be able to obtain it without the fuel. Then we 
shall have eternal fire. 3 • 

Nagarjuna next goes* to prove that tl^ere is no samsdra or the 

* Mddhvamikakdrikds, p. 177. * Ibid., chap. VIII. 

3 f bid., \)ha,p. IX. Here a point may bo clarilied. [^hdua mean.s being, which is. 
according to the Buddhists, identical with becoming. Svabhdv§ therefore means 
one's own being; and nihsvabhdva means absence of one’s own being. As 
translated thus also, the idea fits well with the Madhyamika system. 
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world of transience. Buddha is represented to have said that 
samsdra has neither beginning nor end, and yet exhorted his 
disciples to put an end to it.* But, asks Nagarjuna, if samsdra has 
neither beginning nor end, how can it have a middle? That is, 
how can it be at all ? , 

Similarly, duhkha or suffering too is untrue*.^ For there is none to 
suffer. The agent of suffering is unreal. Samskdras (impressions) 
are unreal, because Buddha himself has declared that they are 
mosadharmas (false entities) and so false. 3 Nagarjuna could as 
w^ell have said that, as mind itself is not real, there is nothing to 
which the sumskdras can belong and they are therefore false. There 
is no relation between the know^er, the known and knr)wlcdge ; for 
there is no know^cr at all. 4 There really exists nothing which is 
svabhdva or "owm nature "5 For it is admitted that everything 
originates depending upon something else. But what depends 
upon something else cannot have its own nature. Any property 
that is produced in a thing by something else cannot be said to 
be the property of the thing. For instance, heat imparted to water 
by fire is not the property of water. 

And there is really neither bondage nor liberation. For what is 
it that is bound? Do you say it is the soul? However intensively 
we search for it in the^x skandhas (aggregates), dyatanas (bases), 
and the elements, we do not find it. And w-hatever is bom and 
dies the next moment is neither bound nor liberated. There can 
be bondage, only when the thing bound exists prior to the bondage. 
But nothing of that kind is known. And if there is no bondage, 
how can there be liberation? Candrakirti adds, in the commentary, 
that only he who does not think of reality as Nirvana, that is, 
who does not think of it eft all, can attain Nirvana. 7 

Nagarjuna then examines the nature of karma and its fruit. ^ 
He asks : Does karma continue to be until the fruit is generated ? 
If it docs, then it is not momentary and must be regarded as 
everlasting. If it is everlasting, it must be unproduced; and if 
unproduced, there is fear of man's suffering from karma which he 
does not do. Moreowr, karma is of the nature of klesas (affections), 
and th'e klesas have already been shown to be unreal. If therefore 
karma is unreal, then the performer of karma too is unreal. 9 

> Mddhyamikakdrihas, cliap. XI. Anavardgra, Ibid., chap. XII. 

3 Ibid., chap. XII r. 4 Ibtd.. chap. XIV. 5 Jbtd., chap. XV. chap. XVI. 

7 Ibtd., p. 29^, Naivam kiflcit vtkalpayitum yuktam avikalpayatasca niyatam 
yathodtfasamsdrdfavikdntdrdiikramo nirvdnanagarapuraprdptUca bhavt^yaiiti. 

^ Ibid., chap. XVII. 9 Ibid., p. 334. 
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The conception of the atman also does not stauid examination.* 
If the atman is identical with the skandhas (aggregates), then like 
them it must have birth and death. If it is different from the 
skandhas, then it cannot be characterized by»theni. If there is no 
I, there is no Mine also. But again, if anybody sees that reality is 
neither the I nor the»Mine, then too he does not see the truth. 
Buddha declared that the atman is the truth, that anatman is the 
truth, and also that truth is neither. But then what is the truth ? 
We say that there is Nirvana, when what appears to be mind 
ceases. The truth is neither bom nor is put an end to; it appears 
as if it is Nirvana.* It is Buddha’s declaration that ejferything is 
true, everything is false, everything is both true and false, and 
everything is neither tme nor false. 3 Then how are we to define 
reality? It is what is not dependent on another, what is unper- 
txirbed, what cannot be explained by anything in the world, and 
what is indeterminate and non-dual. Reality is plural, reality is 
non-plural; reality is without an end, reality has an end: this is 
the eternal leaching of the Buddha, the Lord of the worlds. i 

It is held by the Sarvastivadins that time as past, present and 
future exists. But Nagilrjuna says that the present and the future 
happen depending upon the past. But whatever depends upon 
another must coexist with it. Then the, present and the future 
must be found in the past itself. So the concept of time is self- 
contradictory and unreal. 5 

After e.xaminiitg a few more categories of* the older schools, 
which we may pass over, Nagarjuna criticizes the very idea of the 
Tathagata itself.^ Buddha is called the Tathagata because he 
reached or knew that which is the truth of things.7 Now, the 
objector may ask, What is the meaning of calling Buddha the 
Tathagata, if there is no santsdra (transient world) ? *And because 
Buddha is the Tathagata, samsdra is real. But Nagarjuna says 
that there is n'ally no Tathagata. He i.s not the.s^rtn^f/»as (aggre- 
gates); he is not other than the skandhas] the skanSias do not 
abide in him, or he in the skandhas. Then who and where is this 
Tathagata? The truth of the world i« Sunya' is the Tathagata 
also Sunya? Jle should be called neithe^ siinya nor asun^a, nor 
both, nor neither. He is Spoken of, only for the sake of imparting 
knowledge.* Rcalitj’ is perfect peace; and how can we call it 

> Madhyamikakdrikas, chap. XVIII. > Ibid., p. 364. » Ibid., p. 369. 

4 Ibid., pp. 37'2“7. *> Ibid., chap. XIX. ^ Ibid,, chap. XXll, 

7 Ibid., p. 431. See commentary. * Ibtd., p. 44^ 
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eternal or transient, or both, or neither ?* It is by nature j^unya 
and no thought is possible in it. So it is impossible to say whether 
Buddha exists after death or does not exist after death, Candra- 
kirti says that just as it is impossible to paint pictures in the sky, 
so is it impossible to apply any determination to reality,^ Those 
who try to expound the nature of Buddha, who is beyond every 
explanation, do not really see the truth. Whatever is the nature 
of the Tathagata is the nature of the world; the Tathagata is 
natureless, and the world too is natureless. 3 

Because the things of the world are not there, there can be no 
false knowledge {viparyaya) . Viparyaya is the mistaking of the 
transient for the eternal. But there is not that transient thing, as 
everything is sFinycv. When there is neither knowledge, nor the 
known, nor the knower, how can tlu're be false knowledge? So 
false knowledge is not real. 4 

If everything is siinya, the fourfold truth too is unreal; there 
can be neither misery, nor cause, nor cessation, nor the way to 
cessation. 5 Nay, even the three gems called the triratna, namely, 
Buddha, Sahgha, and Dharma (Buddha, the congregation and 
Law), are unreal. But then wLy did Buddha.^ preach them? 
Buddha distinguished bc'tween the twx) truths, the empirical and 
the noumenal.<^ The tfirree gems are true only empirically, not 
noumenall}". One wlio holds the vitav that noumenally everything 
is siTnya, can say that empirically the things of the world are real. 
The differentiation between the tw^o kinds of truth seems to be 
nec(\ssitated by some o]')jection like, If Jhiddha calh^d the above 
the four noble truths and the three truths or jewels, on what 
ground can Nagarjiina call the Sunya above the truth? 

Now, even tlu' very id('a of Nirvana is refuted. 7 If everything is 
sunya, there’ is neither birth nor di‘ath; then whose Nirvana is 
desired? If, on tfie other hand, (»verylliing is not sunya and is 
eternal, then toca there is neither birth nor death; if so, whose 
Nirvana is w^mted even now? Nirvana is what does nut decrease, 
what is not reached; it is what is not put an cuid to, it is what is 
not eternal; it is what does not ceasi' and wLat is not bom.^ 
Samsf&a does not differ from Nirvana; and Nirvana does not 
differ from samsclya.9 It is neither positive nor negative, nor both, 
nor neither. There is no abhuva or the negative without bhdva or 

’ MddhyamihUidrikds, p. 446. » Ibid,, p. 447. 3 Ibid., pp. 448-9. 

4 Ibid., chap. XXiri. 5 Ibid., p. 475. * Jhid., p. 468. 

i Ibid., chap. XXV. ^ Ibid., p. 521. 9 Ibid., p. 535. 
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the positive; and there is no bhdva without birth and death. And 
if Nirvana is beyond birth and death, how can it be cither hhdva 
or abhdva ? 


VI 

SIGNIi'ICANCE OF THE SUNYA 

In the above section we see that Nagarjuna accejots from the 
Hinayanists the analysis of the skandhas (aggregates), dhdtus 
(roots), dyatanas (bases), dryasaiyas (noble truths), etc., but says 
that they have only empirical validity. F(ir Niigarjuna, every- 
thing is sunya, v^liich is the same as the Tathata or T^ftarmakaya. 
But Sogen tells us that this interpretation is wrong, ^ for Nagar- 
juna himself says: It should not be said that the Tathagata is 
Sunya, or that he is asunya, or that he is both, or that he is 
neither; a ]iame is gh'on him only in order to give an idea of 
him.2 But this passage^ can bo differently interpreted. It may 
mean nothing more than that the Tathagata is beyond all descrip- 
tion, which meaning is equally applicable to tla; Sunya, which is 
identical with Nirvana, This also is beyond all concepts. Further, 
Nagarjuna says that the svabhdva or nature of the Tathagata is 
Ihe same as that of the world. 3 And while describing Nirvana too, 
he says that the world is not different frcAn Nirx aiia and Nirvana 
is not different from the world.4 If the wi)rld is identical with the 
Tathagata and wjth Nirvana, which is the saj^c as the 5un57a, it 
follows that the Tathagata is the same as the v^iinya. 

The word sunya has D(*cn variously interpreted and translated. 
Though at first it was thought that Nagarjuna was a nihilist, as 
the word sunya in its ordinary connotation means nothing; it is 
by now accepted by many that the Sunya which is 

preaching is not nothing or pure negation, but is the same as the 
Absolute in European thought. Stcherbatsky translates sunyatd 
by the word relativity. But relativity is imperfCction,»and there- 
fore it follows that, in Nirvana, sxinyatn ceases, as every imper- 
fection ceases in it. If it doe.s not, then rclativ^J:y does not express 
the full meaning of sunyatd, for Nirvana is the Sunj'a. Relativity 
may be the it^ason for holding that everything is sunya, because 
nothing has its svabhdva or own nature (individuality). But while 
the Sunya is identical with Nirvana, we should not say that 
Nirvana is identical with relativity. Relativity belongs to the 

^ Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 20^. ^ Mfidhyamikakcinkds, p. 444, 

3 Ibid., p. 449. ‘ •» Ibid., p. 535. 
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phenomenal level. The mistake of our intellect is that, in spite of 
this relativity, it sees individuality, svabhava, or svalaksatiata in 
the phenomena. 

There is a double -significance in the word sunya. It means the 
unreality of the deterpiinations as well as the reality of indeter- 
minateness. Of course, the second follows .from the first. To be 
determinate means to be relative, to be pratUyasamutpanna (to 
have a dependent origination). Even hhdva or existence is relative 
according to Nagarjuna, for there is no hhdva without death or 
destruction, which is an ahhdva (negation) . Every bhdva or positive 
thing originates by depending upon something else; and so its 
existence is relative to the latter. By itself it is therefore sunya. 
But the sunya is not merely the same as relativity. To be relative 
means to be unreal; but the ^unj^a is not merely the same as 
untnith or unrcalit\\ It is the same as the paramdrthsatyam or the 
highest truth for Nagarjuna. So the essence of Nagarjuna’s 
teaching seems to be that determinations, which are all relative, 
are unreal, and hence the truth of all determinations is indeter- 
minateness. And as indeterminateness is emptied of all determina- 
tions, it is pure void or Sunya. As existence is codetermination 
according to the Buddhists, sunya is neither existence nor non- 
existence. This Sunya a,s indeterminateness is Tathata, the same 
as the Tathagata or the Dharmakaya of the school. As we have 
seen, Nagarjuna goes even farther in his dialectic, and says that 
even the idea of the Sunya is not adequate to exj)ress the truth, 
which is incxprcssil)lc. As the Tathag<ata is the truth, he should 
be called neither sunya nor asimya, nor both, nor neither. He is 
beyond ever}^ determination and name. 

If, however, we are to think, as Sogeii does, that the Tathfigata 
is beyond the’ Sunya, then sunyatd may be translated by the term 
relativit}^ For then, sunyatd would not be the truth, and can 
mean unreality. But in that case, Nirvana, which is rccal, cannot 
be the Sunya. Sunya would be a condemnatory word, and have 
only a negative significance. But on this interpretation, how are 
we to understand ‘ the tw© statements of Nagarjuna that the 
nature of the Tathagata^s the same as that of the wprld and that 
the world is the same as Nirvana? Sogen translates the word 
sunya by unrestrictedness, ^ which means the nature of being 
without limitations, which is the same as indeterminateness. He 
writes: 'Thc*fundamental thought of the Mahayaria school con- 

' * Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 195. 
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sists of the idea of identity between the real and the unreal. To 
speak in more philosophical terms, it professes to maintain that 
the phenomenal and the real are the same and identical/'* But in 
what sense can they be identical? The empirical as such cannot 
be identical with the noumenal. Their identity means that the 
unreal has an essence behind it, and that is the real. Hence the 
Sunya is the Reality; but it also means* the unreality of the 
phenomenal. It is significant that the same wwd comprehends 
both ideas. However, the word sftnyu, with its logical associations 
in the Madhyamika system as well as wiyi its associations in 
common parlance, seems to be causing confusion in j^e minds of 
even the best scholars. The result of this discussion is that Nagar- 
juna should be interpreted as holding either that the world is 
sunya or unreal and that there is beyond and behind this unreality 
or sunya the indtscribable Real, which is the Tathagata; or that 
the nature of the Real or the Tathagata is sunyatd or indetermi- 
nateness, that the truth of determinateness is indeterminateness, 
and therefore determinateness as such is unreal. I feel that the 
latter seems to be the meaning of Nagarjuna. But the problem 
may be left oi)en to the scholars in China and Japan, who are 
better equipped, to decide. 

Suzuki seems to bo right, if the second interpretation is true, in 
saying that sunya does not mean relativit^^ but emptiness. Empti- 
ness means indetcTininatencss Neither emptiness jior indetermi- 
nateness should be understood as mere nothing, as Hegel and 
many other Euroi)ean and even Indian philosophers including 
one or two of Nagarjuna’s own disciples did. Though it is not 
asserted by the Madhyamika ths^t the Sunya is the fullness of 
being, as fullness is a determination and the Sun^^a is beyond 
every determination, he is explicit on one point that the Sunya 
is not nothing. For nothing or ahhciva too is a determination. 
Nagarjuna is not a ndstika or an ticchcdavddtny*ih.zx i^, one who 
preaches absolute annihilation. The very word madhyamika means 
one who takes a middle course, the mean here being between 
ucchedavdda and sCisvatavada, Henct?, emptiness should mean 
something in. addition tQ the unreality^ of the transient thing. 
Otherwise, Nagarjuna will have to be interpreted, as Dr. Dasgupta 
does, as a blank phenomenalist who contented himself with 
saying that the world is nothing but a show of changing pheno- 
mena, which are bom and destroyed every moment, a realm of 

> Systems of Buddhistic Thought p. 270. 
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moving shadows but on no screen. Taking Plato's example of 
the cave, the world would be like the shadows in it, but the 
shadows of naught, thrown by no fire, upon no wall. Dr. Dasgupta 
writes: '‘Aryadeva,'^another follower of Nagarjuna, says that the 
Madhyamika view ha^ no thesis of its own to establish, for it does 
not believe in the reality or unreality of anything or in the com- 
bination of reality or unreality. Then there is no ultimate thesis 
in Nagarjuna. It is, therefore, neither idealism nor absolutism, 
but blank phenomenalism which only accepts the phenomenal 
world as it is but w;hich would not, for a moment, tolerate any 
kind of essence, ground or reality behind it.''^ It is not maintained 
that Dasgupta’s view is without any justification. I had occasion^ 
to say that Nagarjdna’s philosophy reached only the concept of 
Maya as found in the Advaita of Sankara, which, like the Sunya, 
Nirvana, or Tathagata, is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor 
neither. But, as Dr. E. J. Thomas says, the relativity of the 
phenomenal world could be conceived only with reference to an 
absolute, 3 though to add to our confusion this Absolute or Sunya 
is spoken of b\^ the Madhyamika as beyond all determinations, 
not excluding those of reality and unreality, nay^even sunyatd 
and asunyaid. If the dialectic of Nagarjuna wvre not meant to 
point towards something like the method of ncti neti, ''not this, 
not this,'* of the Advaita, he would not have praised Nirvana so 
much. We have noticed that Candrakirti, the commentator on 
Nagarjuna's Mudhyamikakdrikds, says that one attains Nirvana 
if one does not attach any mkalpa or determination to it. 4 Reality 
is not to be thought of even as Nirvana.5 Nagarjuna admits that 
it is tatva or reality, and gives us a definition of it, of course, in 
terms negative. It is whai is not caused or dependent on another; 
it is that where all disturbances have ceased; it is what is never 
revealed by anything in the wT)rld; it is indeterminate; it is not 
many. But we have to note that, when it is said that reality is, 
the Is does not mean existence ; for unfortunately by the Buddhists 
existence is initially identified wdth whatever is born and dies 
and is a determination. Ahd Nagarjuna w'anted to be thorough- 
going m his dialectic, jm^t as Pyrrho wanted to be thoroughgoing 

* Indian Idealism, p. 70^ 

> Proceedinf^s nf the Oriental Conference. Z9J9, "The Advaita and the 
Buddhistic Viewpoints." 

3 History of Buddhist Thought, p. 217. 4 Mddhyamikakdrikds, p. 299. 

5 Op. cit. * 

6 Und., p. 372. A parapraiyayam idntarn prapanoairaprapaheitam nirvikalpa- 
mandndrtham ctattallvasya lah^^ai^am. 
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in his scepticism. However, we should add in justice to Dasgupta 
that the orthodox Hindu tradition understands Nagarjuna as he 
does. But this tradition is not unprejudiced. Buddhist scholars, 
especially outside India, understand Nagarjuna differently. 
N. Dutt tells us that there arc a few followers of Nagarjuna, 
including Bhavaviveka, who understood iunyaid as mere nega- 
tion.^ However, the whole controversy centres in the question 
whether the declaration that the whole woild is sunya can mean 
both that the world is unreal and that the Sunya is real. If it does, 
then the idea of the Sunya must be the guiding principle towards 
reality or tattva like the neti neti of the Advaita. Anri there is no 
harm in identifying the unreality of the world with tnc reality of 
some underlying principle, though this principle is declared to be 
beyond the concc]:)ts of reality and unreality. Even the advaitins 
identify the atyantdbhdva or negation of the phcnomc'Tial world 
with the Brahman, for negation is ontologically identical with its 
basis. And Sriharsa, the greatest dialectician of the Advaita, 
maintains, like Nagarjuna before him, that the advaitin has no 
determinate position to hold. 

However, it is a final inrxmsistency in Nagarjuna’s position 
that is giving rise to this difficulty. For if there is a reality, that 
reality must exist. Existence itself does jjot mean relativity. We 
are dissatisfied with this world because it has only relative exis- 
tence, not because existence itself is relativity; an<l when we 
think of Nirvana 'or the J^unya as the Absolute, we mean that it 
is the absolute existence I'rue, such an Absolute can only be 
Tathata or Suchness for us, as it is beyond all determinations; 
but existence is not a determination. Every determination is a 
determination of existence; it E^its transitorv form. But this 
means that the existence of determinaticuis is the ‘’existence of 
Tathata, where the ''of'" is to bt^ taken as “put in apposition 
with.'" The determinations come and go, and therefore are sunya. 

It should not, again, be understood that determinations are 
deduced from Tathata or that they are caused by it. For, asks 
Aryadeva, if Nirvana is the truth the universe, and if that is 
the Tathata ^nd eternal, and if from that^ everything is prcftluced, 
how can an impermanent entity be the effect of a permanent 
entity? Nowhere is such difference between cause and effect 
seen.2 This means only that we are not to deduce the phenomenal 

* Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 104. * 

» CatuMika, p. ‘43. (Kcliled by V idhuseldiara Bhattacbar>^a.) Uipau^ah 
sdsvatddbhdvdt kaihamaidsvato bhavet vailaksufiyam dvayorketuphalayorna df^yaie, 
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world from the noumenal reality. It does not mean that the 
phenomenal world is transitory, imperfect, and relative, does not 
point towards an etemed, perfect, and absolute existence. It is 
right that the Madkynmika does not claim to explain how the 
world of things is produced'; in this direction he makes no con- 
structive effort. And this is quite reasonable*; for it is preposterous 
to deduce the phenomenal world from something which is emphati- 
cally declared to be inexpressible. But this does not imply that 
what is inexpressible has no being or existence. Only because, this 
reality is inexpressible does the Madhyamika declare that he has 
no thesis of his own. For if he has to put forward a thesis, he has 
to give some determination ; but that would be to contradict his 
own position that reality is beyond determinations. As his thesis 
is that reality is beyond determinations, he has to prove that no 
determination is true. And this he does with great depth of 
thought and ability. He never says that there is no truth. And he 
contends that everything determinate given as truth, including 
the four noble truths, by Buddha himself, is not ultimatcl}'^ true. 
When expounding these truths, the Madhyamika says, Buddha 
had in his mind the lower intellects. 

- VII 

INTRODUCTION TO THE VI J SANAVADINS 

The next school of the Mahayana, namely, the Yogacara, is not 
satisfied without a constructive system which explains how the 
world has come to be and what its source is. They are not content 
with a mere pointing to the ultimate reality without also showing 
how the phenomenal world came out of it. This school seems to 
have some popularity in Tibet, China, Mongolia and Japan, 
where it has developed into a number of sub-schools. 

The Absolute of the Madhyamikas, their Sunya or Nirvana, is 
regarded as bliss, though it is said to be beyond consciousness. 
But the expression "beyond consciousness" came to be under- 
stood as “devoid of consciousness," and the state of Nirvana 
was conceived to be unconscious. But how can there be bliss 
without consciousness? Hence the Yogacarins, differing from the 
Madhyamika, asserted that Nirvana was pure consciousness or 
viiuddhavijMna. For this reason they are called the Vijnana- 
vadins, and regard the Madhyamika as ucchedavada, in spite of 

> Cp. Mddhyamikakdfikas, p. 12. 
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the latter's protest. The ^unya was understood by the Vijnana- 
vadin in general as a negative state. 

There arc certain differences of view within the Yogacara or 
Vijhaiiavada. Suzuki writes: ‘The Alayavijnaiia of the Yogacara 
is not the same as that of Lanka and the Awakening of Faith. 
The former conceives 4110 Alaya to be purity itself with nothing 
defiled in it, whereas the Lanka and the Awakening make it the 
cause of purity and defilement. Further, the Yogacara upholds 
the theory of Vijnaptimatrata and not that of Cittamatrata, 
which belongs to the Lanka^ Avaiamsaka^ and Awakening of 
Faith. The difference is this: According to the Vijfmiamatrata 
the world is nothing but ideas, there are no realities behind them; 
but the Cittamatrata states that there is •nothing but Citta, 
Mind, in the world and that the world is the objectification of 
mind. The one is pure idealism and the other idealistic realism.''* 
The tradition in China and Japan may support Suzuki's differen- 
tiation, But knowing that in Sanskrit Citta, Vijhapti and Vijnana 
may mean the same, we feel that Suzuki’s differentiation may not 
be true. The Vijnanavada too, which Suzuki wants to differentiate 
from the teachings of the Lankdvatdra, tells us, as we shall see, 
that reality is beyond everything determinate, and that it should 
not be called by the name vijhana ever^ For it also, reality is 
beyond the Alayavijnaiia. While Citta, in the sense of W’^hat 
gathers and piles up, is identified with {he Alayavijnana or the 
storehouse of consciousness in the Lankdvatdra, in Vijhaptimd- 
tratdsiddhi pure vijhdpti or consciousness is said to be above the 
Alaya. 

However, in the conception the Akwa there seem to be 
some differences of view in the Maha^ana. Max Muller, in his 
Introduction to the Vajracchedikd, quotes from' an address 
delivered by a Buddhist priest of Japan at the Congress of Reli- 
gions 1893 to the effect that the Alaya is the highest reality. In 
this quotation we have Vidyamatrata instead of Vijnaptimatrata, 
The Lankdvatdra speaks of two aspects ol the Alaya, the relative 
and the absolute, and, in the hate# aspect,* identifies it with 
Cittamatrata Sogen tells us that, in thcj Bhutatathata school of 
Asvagho§a, the distincti6n is made between Alayavijnana and 
Alayavijiiana, the first A of the former being pronounced long 
and that of the latter short ; so that the meaning of the first is the 
storehouse or repository of consciousness and that bf the second 
* The Lankdvatdra Sdtra, p. xi. 
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is the never-lost mind or the never-disappearing consciousness, 
which is the Absolute. 

It seems difficult to decide whether the Lankavatdra belongs to 
the Yogacara school or to some school of the Mahayana which 
was neither the Yogacara nor the Madhyamika. Suzuki writes: 
*'In the Lanka all title most fundamental conceptions of the 
Mahayana are thrown in without any attempt on the part of the 
compilers to give them a system/'^ "In a way the Awakening is 
an attempt to systematize the Lanka, for all the principal teach- 
ings of the latter are found there developed in due order."^ 
"There is no doubt that the Lanka is closely connected in time as 
well as in doctrine with the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana 
generally ascribed Asvaghosa."3 If these statements are true, 
we have to say that the Lahkdvatdra precedes, at least logically, 
the Awakening,^ out of which or after which probably developed 
the Sunyavada and the Vijnanavada. There are a number of 
points common to both the Vijnanavada and the Laiikdvatdra on 
the one hand and to the J^imyavada and the Lankavatdra on the 
other. Like the Madhyamika it speaks of the Sunya, but like the 
Vijnanavada it teaches Cittamatrata. Thii^ is again the same as 
the Tathagatagarbha. Even in the works of the Vijnanavada wc 
find mention of the Supya, Tathata, d'athagatagarbha, etc. ; but 
in the Lahkdvatdra we find equal emphasis on eeich. 

Suzuki writes that the main thesis of the Saddharmapunclarika 
is that Buddha has just one veliicle for all beings, and that Avalo- 
kite^vara is a god of mercy, who will help anybody who finds 
himself in trouble; that of the Avaiamsakasutra is that the Bodhi- 
sattva Sarnantabhadra does not enter Nirvana, until he is sure 
that the whole universe is liberated; that of the Frajhdpdramitd- 
sutra is that the world is sunya) that of the Vinialakirtisutra is 
that monastic life is not necessary for liberation; that of the 
Srlmalasutra is that the source of the world is the Tathagata- 
garbha; that of the Snkhdvativyuha is that faith in the Buddha 
Amitabha is enough to save human beings ; that of the Parinirvdna- 
sutra is that everyone is .potentially a Buddha; but it is only 

* The Lankdvatdra SUtra, p.^xli. » Ibid., p. xxxix, * 3 Op. cit, 

4 But the “Sagathakam" refers to one Nagahvaya, who appears to be the 
same as Nagarjuna. as the destroyer of all oncr-sidcd views based on being and 
non-being. If the "Sagathakam'' is not a spnrknis addition to the iMhkdvatdta, 
then it is posterior to Nagarjuna, and may be said to have attempted a synthesis 
of the Madhyaixika and the Yogacara tendencies. Jf, however, the LaiMidvaidra 
is earlier, then we may say that the Madhyamika and the YogSeara are develop- 
ments out of it. 
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the Lartkavatara that preaches that liberation is impossible with- 
out self-realization.* It preache.s dependence on one self, and 
throws the responsibility on the human individual. Because of its 
doctrine of Cittamatrata, it does not appear, to be as nihilistic as 
the Madhyamika. Its teachings seem to occupy a position some- 
where between the Ypgacara and the Madhyamika. It is a sort of 
a synthesis of both like the Awakening. While the latter effects the 
synthesis with the help of the idea of Tathata, the Lankavatdra 
does .so with that of Cittamatrata, and exhibits stronger leanings 
towards the Vijnanavada. It too indentifies reality with Tathata 
like the Awakening.^ 


VIII 

IDEAS OF THE LANKAVATARA 

The highest reality of the Lankdvatara is Citta or Mind. “The 
more ordinary expressions given to the highest reality known as 
Citta are Tathata, ‘suchness’ or ‘thusness,’ Satyata, 'the state of 
being true,’ Bhutata, ‘the state of being real,’ Dharmadhatu, 
‘realm of truth,’ Nirvana, the Permanent {nitya), Sameness 
{samatd), the one (aduaya). Cessation {nirodha), the Formless 
(animitta), Emptiness {sunyatd)A etc.” Though the meaning of 
Citta as vijndna is retained, the word is used in two senses. In its 
relative aspect, it means Manas, Memovijhana, and the five sense 
vijndnas, all of which are found in the philosophy of the Sarvasti- 
vada. In its absolute aspect, Citta is a synonym for the Alaya- 
vijnana. On the other hand, the Alayavijnana too is spoken of as 
having a relative and an absolute aspect,! these aspects being the 
same as the two aspects of the (Ttta. But there need be no doubt 
about both the Alava and the Citta being spoken of as above 
dualism4 and beyond comprehension.! Further, the relation 
between the world and the Alaya is regardeej as that betw'een 
whole and parts ; so that the two are neither differeift from each 

* The Lankdvatara Siitra, pp. xxxvii xxxix. The fonnula of the Shingon sect of 
Japan, the canonical texts of which are A'Mi^uit^irocandbfAsambhodhi and Vajraiek- 
hara Sutras, is given as follows : "The sell winch is in man and things expresses itself 
from the extei^or. All the acti?/ities of the worl'A are but the radiaUons of the 
‘self.’ One should study and hiedilate deeply the law of the Three Worlds, these 
Three Mysteries, and strive to understand what is meant by causality. One 
should then conform the rhythm of one's life to cosmic guidance which signifies 
the fulfilment of one's social, human and national duty.'* This parage hardly 
sounds Buddhistic as popularly understood outside the BucVlhistic countries. 
See The Buddhist Sects of Japan, p. loo, 

* Ibid,, p. xxviii. i ibuL, pp. 34 and 231. ^ IhUL, p. 38. 5 Und., p* 39. 
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other nor identical with each other. "Mahamati, it is like a lump 
of clay and the particles of dust making up its substance, they are 
neither different nor not-different ; again, it is like gold and various 
ornaments made of it. If, Mahamati, the lump of clay is different 
from its particles of dust, no lump will ever come out of them. 
But as it comes out of them it is not different from the particles 
of dust. Again, if there is no difference between the two, the lump 
wiU be indistinguishable from its particles.” “Even so, Mahamati, 
if the evolving Vijnana are different from the Alayavijhana, even 
in its original form, the Alaya cannot be their cause. Again, if 
they are not different the cessation of the evolving Vijnanas will 
mean the cessation of the Alayavijnana, but there is no cessation 
of its original form.”? Yet true to the spirit of the Mahayana, the 
Lankdvatdra identifies Nirvana with sanisdra? 

To show that reality is beyond all thought determinations, the 
Lankdvatdra, like Mddhyamikakdrikds, goes to the extent of 
holding that reality is neither the Sunya nor Nirvana. “In all 
things there is no self-nature, they are mere words of people ; that 
W'hich is discriminated has no reality; (even) Nirvana is like a 
dream; nothing is seen to be in transmigration, ^or does any- 
thing ev'er enter into Nirvrina.”3 That is, if we understand Nir- 
vana with the help of our thought determinations, which dis- 
criminate between things; then Nirvana must be understood as 
something other than samsdra. This discrimination implies 
duality; but duality is unreal. So no attempt should be made to 
comprehend Nirvana. Buddha gives a number of conceptions of 
Nirvana and declares all of them to be false. Similarly, even 
emptiness or siinya is a concept, and so is not real and does not 
express the nature of reality. “Emptiness, emptiness indeed. 
Mahamati, itds a term whose self nature is false imagination. 
Because of one’s attachment to false imagination, Mahamati, we 
have to talk of emptiness, no-birth, non duality, and absence of 
self-nature. ‘ 4 That is, Buddha would object even to negative 
descriptions of reali ty. He says that the Tathagatakaya is beyond 
mind or Citta? even and, Uke the Madhyamika, that Nirvana 
cannot be called by the riame Nirvana. 

One important point we have to note, which Suzuki regards 
as the special feature of the Lankdvatdra, is the idea of self- 
realization. If there were no reality, no truth, self-realization 

t 

* The Lankavatdra Sutra, p. 34. * thid., p. 38. 

3 Ibid., p. 77. < Ibid., p. 65. 5 Ibid., p. 39. 
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would not have been preached. “That all things are in their self- 
nature unborn, Mahamati, belongs to the realm of self-realization 
attained by noble wisdom, and does not belong essentially to the 
realm of dualistic discrimination cherished by the ignorant and 
the simple-minded.”* Suzuki tells us that this self realization is 
practically a recognition of one’s true and original nature and in 
Zen Buddhism “the experience is compatfed to the visiting (of) 
one’s native home and quietly getting settled.”* We are here 
reminded of the Pratyabhijna system of Abhinavagupta. In the 
“Sagathakam,” which Suzuki doubts belonged originally to the 
text of the Lankavatdra,^ we find the dtman doctrine preached 
and the anatman doctrine refuted.^ "Those who hdfd the theory 
of non-ego arc injurers of Buddhist doctrinCs, they are given up 
to the dualistic views of being and non-being; they are to be 
ejected by the convocation of the Biksus and are never to be 
spoken to.” “The doctrine of an ego-soul shines brilliantly like 
the. rising of the world-end fire, wiping away the faults of philo- 
sophers, burning up the forest of cgolcssness.” “Trying to seek in 
fme ways for an ego-soul in accumulation of the Skandhas, the 
unintelligent fail to see it, but the wi.se seeing it are liberated.” 
Suzuki writes in a footnote that these verses “seem to contradict 
the Buddhist doctrine of non-ego. It is ngt necessary to determine 
the purport of these verses, as they stand all by themselves with- 
out any explanatory prose. In fact these verses in the ‘Sagatha- 
kam,’ which have no direct connection with the main text, 
except those that arc (juite obvious in meaning, are mostly 
difficult to know precisely what they intend to signify.” But the 
explanation for these verses be that there was a trend 

developing w'ithin the thought '^f the LankiivaUira, namelj', that, 
as the reality is Cittamatrata, it is somehow identical with the 
soul or self in essence. And probably the doctrine of self-realization 
is also connected with this view. The world is not regarded in the 
“Sagathakam” as a shadow of nothing cti nothing cast by nothing, 
but as a “sign indicative of reality.”5 In the text of the Lankdva- 
tdra itself, it is said that reality is ctfcrnal.^ “I'he ancient road of 
reality, Mahamati, has been here all thc*time, like gold, silver, or 
pearl preserved in the mine; Mahamati, the Dharmadhatu, 
abides for ever, whether the Tathagata appears in the world or 
not; as the Tathagata eternally abides so does the^reason (dhar- 

• The Latlkdvaidra Siilra, p. 56. ’ Ibid., p. xxvii. 3 Ibid., p. xliv. 

« Ibid., p. 284. ' 5 Ibid., p. 241. * Ibid., p. 12^. 
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mata) of all things; reality for ever abides, reality keeps its order, 
like the roads in an ancient city." 

The question is raised in the Lankdvatdra whether the Alaya, 
which is eternal, can be ksanika or momentary. The answer is 
given by pointing to its two aspects, the relative and the absolute. 
"Mahamati, momentary is the Alayavijnana known as the 
Tathagatagarbha, which is together with the Manas and with the 
habit energy of the evolving Vijnanas — this is momentary. But 
(the Alayavijnana which is together) with the habit-energy of 
the non-outflows {anasrava) is not momentary. From the 
absolute point of view, all things are eternal. ^ 

The Lankdvatdra, too, teaches the two- fold nairdtmyatd, '‘Maha- 
mati, what is this two-fold egolessncss? (It is the egolessiiess of 
persons and the egolessness of things. What is meant by the 
egolessness of persons? It means that) in the collection of the 
Skandhas, Dhatus, and Ayatanas there is no ego-substance, nor 
anything belonging to it; . . ."3 '‘Now, Mahamati, what is meant 
by the egolessncss of things? It is to realize that the Skandhas, 
Dhatus, and Ayatanas arc characterized with the nature of false 
discrimination. "4 That is, things really have no di.Ntiiictions. As 
Asvaghosa says, the truth is samatd. 

Still Buddha is represented as saying: "It is told by me that all 
things are egoless; by this is meant, Mahrimati, that they are 
devoid of self-hood; hence this egolessncss. What I mean is that 
all things have each its own individuality which' does not belong 
to another, as in the case of a cow and a horse. For example, 
Mahamati, the being of a cow^ is not of horst‘-nature, nor is the 
being of a horse of a cow'-nature. This (exfunplifies) the case of 
neither being nor non-being. Each of them is not without its own 
individuality,’ each is such as it is ])y its own nature. In the same 
way. Mahamati, things are not each without its own individuality, 
they are such as they are, and thus the ignorant and the simple- 
minded faif to understand the signilicance of egolessncss by 
reason of their discrimination; indeed, they are not free from 
discrimination. "5 Outwardly, this passage appears to be saying 
something self-contradictory. If everything possesses its own 
nature, where is sunyatci} How can we show that it is egoless or 
selfless? So dharmanairdhnya or egolessncss of things does not 
mean that the cow is not a cow or the horse is not a horse. It 

' The Lankdvatdra Sutra, p. 206. * Ibid., p. 60. 

3 Ibid., p. Oi. 4 Ibid., p. 203. 5 Ibid., p, 162. 
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means that though the cow is not the same as its parts, yet it is 
not different from its parts, which will be found, on ultimate 
analysis, to be of the same nature as that of the parts of a horse. 
Nay, if the analysis is carried to the farthest ^^ossible limit, it will 
end in nothing, as Harivarman, the founder of the Satyasiddhi 
school, showed. « > 

The idea expressed in this passage seems to be connected with 
the Buddhistic theory of perception, according to which every 
perception is indeterminate. Every perception is of the form 
'‘That is different from its others.'' The perception of the book in 
front of me, for example, is not of the form •‘That is a book,"' but 
of the form “That is different from the rest." To it in the 
language of the Naiyayikas, perception has uo prakdra; or to put 
it in the language of Western epistemology, we see only the 
particular not the universal of perception, only the That not the 
What. The prakdra, vikulpa or the What belongs to a later stage 
of intellection. So far we understand from this theorj^ that per- 
ception takes in only the concrete thing, only the individual. As 
everything is itself, and not any other, including others of its own 
kind, this theory of perception seems to be so far justifiable. But 
if every cognition is of the form that what is perceived is different 
from the others, then the reference to the other would be included 
in the thing, and somehow the other w^ould be present in the 
thing. But then if the thing necessarily' points beyond itself by 
including its others, it loses its uniqueness; so'fhat the statement 
that everything is svalaksana or uni([ue ends in the view that 
everything is nihsvahhdva or without its ow'n nature, and there- 
fore sitnya. That is, to say that everj^ dharma is itself is to say that 
it is nairdUnya or b<0flcss. 

The Lankdvatdra also distinguishes between the*tw"0 kinds of 
knowledge, the relative and the absolute.* “There are three kinds 
of Jiiiina — workllj^ superworldly, and transcendental. Now, 
wwldty knowledge belongs to the philosophers and to fhe ignorant 
and the simple-minded, who are attached to the dualistic views of 
being and non-being- Super- won illy knowledge belongs to all the 
Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, who arf attached to the motions 
of individuality and generality. Transcendental knowledge, which 
is free from the dualism of being and non-being, belongs to the 
Bodhisattvas and takes its rise when they thoroughly examine 
things of imagclessnes.'j, see into the state of no-birtlf and no-anni 

» The l avhdvatara Sutra, p. 135. 
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hilation, and realize egolessness at the stage Tath&gatahood."* 
''Vijnana is subject to birth and destruction, and Jnana is not 
subject to birth and destruction. Further, Mahamati, Vijhana 
falls into (the dualisni of) form and no-form, being and non-being, 
and is characterized by multiplicity; but Jnana is marked with 
the transcendence of (the dualism of) form and no-form. Further, 
Mahamati, Vijhana i.s characterized with accumulation and 
Jnana with non-accumulation.''^ Knowledge is of three kinds; 
the common-sense theory of things which sees birth and decay, a 
little more reflective theory which sees saniatd in the })articnlars, 
and the highest knowledge which secs neither birth nor decay. 
Vijhana, we^may say, is knowledge which includes attachment 
also. The highest knowledge is called Prajha. It is imagekss, sees 
the root of existence {pravicayabuddhi) , indeterminate {nirvi- 
kalpa) and inexpressible. The Lankcivaidra is here making the 
distinction between the paramdrthasatya and samvrtisafya in its 
own way. 3 

We find in this work three kinds of nature (svabhdva) distin- 
guished,4 namely, parikalpita, paratantra, and parinispanna. The 
first nature is the imagined ])articularity of things. In truth, 
there are no things, but through ignorance we imagine them. The 
second nature is their dependence upon something else. Every- 
thing is caused by something else, and is therefore dcj)cndent on 
it; so that there is ready nothing in the world which is self- 
dependent and sclT-existent. If we analyse its nature, it disappears 
into nothing or silnyatd. The third is the essential reality of 
things, their nature seen from the absolute standpoint. 

As the world is neither different from reality nor identical with 
it, though the world is treated’ as Maya, Maya is said to be not 
without realKy.5 All things are called Maya, because they are 
unreal like a lightning flash, also because they are not born and 
yet appear to be.^^ Though the general tendency of the Lankava- 
tdra is to rdgard the phenomenal world as neither real nor unreal, 
yet there is a slight inclination towards regarding it as both real 
and unreal. Thoug^u these rpassages declaring that the world is 
both real and unreal can J>e interpreted in the light c)f the general 
tendency, yet there are .some who identify what is neither existent 
nor non-existent with what is both existent and non-existent. 
Some interpreters, too, of the Advaita conception of Maya seem to 

» The Lankavataru Sutra. * Ibid,^ p. 136, 3 Ibid,, p. H2. 

. 4 Ibid,, pp. J13, 197, and 237. 5 Ibid., pp. 95-6. Ibid,, p. 96. 
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think likewise. In fairness to these interpreters, it may be smd 
that, both in the Lankdvatdra and in the Advaita, the existence of 
the phenomenal things is really the reflection of the one reality. 
The Lankdvatdra gives the example of the reflection of the moon 
in water, and of the flower in a mirror.* The reflection or the 
pratibimba theory of 4 he Advaita is well kdown. The former gives 
the example of the ocean and the waves also. But any way. the 
existence of the world is the existence of the Tathata or the 
Dharmakdya. Wc read also of the mutual influence of the Alaya 
and the Manas. And because the pure Alaya influences the Manas, 
the latter feels like turning back or turning within and desires 
liberation. / 

In the Lankdvatdra seven kinds of sunyaid are distinguished. 
‘Tn short, then, Mahiunati, there are seven kinds of emptiness: 
(i) The emptiness of individual marks (laksana, (2) the emptiness 
of self-nature (bhdvasvabhdva) , (3) the emptiness of no-work 
[apracarita) , (4) the emptiness of work (pracarita), (5) the empti- 
ness of all things in the sen.so, that they are unpredicable {nira- 
hhilapya), ( 6 ) the emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate 
reality realizable only by noble wisdom, and (7) the emptiness of 
mutualitj^ {itardara) which is the seventh.”* The first kind of 
emptiness means that things which appear to possess the mark of 
individuality and generality do not really possess them and, 
when analysed, disappear into nothing.' The second means that 
things which appear to be born and destroyed Sre not really born 
and destroyed. The third means that the skandhas, which, as an 
aggregate, appear to bn performing acts, are Nirvana itself, and 
so they are really not performing anj* work. The fourth means 
that there is no soul in the ^kanUhas, and the agent of action is 
only the skandhas. So far as the soul is concerned: it is nothing 
but silnya. The fifth means that things are due to false imagina- 
tion, and the nature of this false imagination is jncxpressible. The 
sixth meaning is given thus: "Again, Maharaati, what Is meant by 
emptiness in its highest sense of ultimate reality realizable by 
noble wisdom? It is that in the aitaiamcnt of^n inner realization 
by means of noble wistjom there is no trace of habilVenergy 
generated by all the i'rrdneous conceptions (of beginninglcss past). 
Thus one speaks of the highest emj)tiness of ultimate reality 
realizable by noble wisdom.”! The seventh means the emptiness 

• J'he LaiikSvatara Sutra, p. xxix. 

> IM., p. 65. 3 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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which is relative ; for instance, a lecture hall may be empty of 
elephants and tigers, but not of students and benches. Of the 
seven kinds of emptiness, six are the emptiness of things, which 
means their falsity irom the absolute point of view. Only the 
seventh is the emptiness which is reality itself, which is identical 
with Tathata, Tathagfctagarbha, etc. The -.conclusion we drew 
while examining the -meaning of Nagarjuna’s Sunya can be 
further clarified in the light of these distinctions. ^ The difficulty 
or the source of confusion is that both reality and unreality are 
connoted by the same term. It may be in accordance with the 
Mahayanist view that Nirvana is ultimately identical with 
samsdra, Bufrithat this identification leads to much confusion 
and misunderstanding cannot be denied. It may not be a defect 
in the reasoning of the Mahayana; it may be a defect of our 
thought itself. Or it may be the merit of our thought that it is 
able to come to the conclusion that reality lies at the very heart 
of the phenomenal world. But still it has misled many inter- 
preters of Nagarjuna's doctrine. 

IX 

ASANGA 

The philosophy of Asanga, as expounded in the M ahdydnastitrd- 
lankdra, is hardlj^ distinj^uishablc from that of the Advaita. He 
and bis younger bTother Vasubandhu are the protagonists of the 
Yogacara school, also called the Vijnanavada. The Lankdvatdra, 
because of its elaborate discussions of concepts like the Sunya, 
can be easily recognized as a Buddhistic work; but Mahayana- 
siitrdlankdra, if the name of the work and the word Buddha that is 
often repeated in it are omitted, may be mistaken for a work on 
the Advaita. 

Though Suzuki wants to distinguish between the Cittama- 
trata of the Lankdvatdra and the Vijnaptimatrata of the Yoga- 
cara, the two are really one, as we have already pointed out, 
Asanga also writes that what appears to be subject and object is 
the Citta,^ and that, whcfi one realizes that the world is nothing 
but name and form, he stands on Cittamatra3 or pure Mind. The 
commentary says that Tathata is the same as Citta.4 Asanga 

' Cp, the twenty kinds of sunyata distinguished in the PrajHaparamitas. 

2 M ahdydnasUtralankdrat p. 63. CiUamdvayapyabhdsam. (Edited by Sylvain 
beyi.) 3 Ibid., p. 24. 4 Ibid., p. 88. 
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uses the word vijfiapti also. He says that when illusion is removed 
vijflapti becomes formless.' He uses the word sunya also, and 
speaks of realization as dttncddbha or the gaining of one’s dlman]^ 
so that pudgalanairdtmyatd or the theory Jhat there is no soul 
becomes identical with §uddhdtmatd or the theory that the self is 
pure and above determinations, and /or that reason iunya,. 
Asahga goes even farther and calls the, ultimate truth S(*< or 
existence, and wonders why the foolish man becomes attached to 
the world, which is unreal, leaving out reality.3 He says that by 
longing for sai we lose nothing, because the world is identical 
with it ; but the world by itself is unreal, aifd so our attachment to 
the world is only due to our stupidity. This identification of the 
real and the unreal is of course Mahayanijtic. Reality pervades 
everything like space.-* Asanga gives the example of the moon and 
its reflection in water, 5 to show the relation between the noumenon 
and the phenomena. Another example given is that of pure and 
muddy water. The water both when pure and when muddy is the 
same. Pure water is the muddy water from w'hich the mud is 
removed. Similarly, reality is nothing but the world from which 
distinctions like that between subject and object are removed. 
Tliat is why samsdra (the transient world) and Nirvana are 
identical. 

In spite of this definitely positive Conception of reality, the 
refrain of the Mahayana, that reality is neither positive nor 
negative, is not*absent in Asanga’s work. He jays that astitva and 
ndstitva, existence and non-existence, are found only in Maya® 
and not in the ultimate truth. He writes that both bhdva and 
abhdva are sunyaT; and the man who has realized the perfect truth 
is called the simyajna, because lie realizes that both bhdva and 
abhdva are sunya.^ But in the philosophy of Asan^, siinya seems 
to express the unreality of the world rather than reality itself. 
The emphasis seems to be more on the positive aspect of reality. 
And in this sense, we may say that MahiiydnasuirdlOiikdra is still 
less negative than the Lahkdvatdra. 

» Mahay dnasutralankara, p. 6o, • • 

^ Ibid,, 37. Sunyatdydm visuddhdydm nairdimydt mdrgaldbhatnh buddhah 
iuddhdimaldbhatvdt gatd dtmamahdimatdm. * 

3 Ibid., p. 58. Kathantafamabkirudho lokamohaprakdro yadasadabhinivisthah 
saisamantdt vihdya. * Ibid,, p, 36. 5 Op, cit, 

6 Ibid,, p. 59. ’ p. 94* 

® Ibid,, p. 24. Arthdn sa vijMya ca jalpamdivan saUisthaie tannibhacittamdtre, 
pratyak^atdnieii ca dhaymadhdtuh tasmdt viyukto dvayalak^a$iena, ndstiii cittdt 
parametya huddhhyd ciitasya ndstitvamupaiti tasmdt, dvayasya ndstitvamupeiya 
dhtmdn santisfhate ladgatidharmadhdtau. 
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While Asvaghosa uses the word Tathata more frequently to 
mean ultimate reality, Nagarjuna Stoya, and the Lankdvatdra 
Citta, Asahga seems to think that the word Dharmadhatu is more 
appropriate; at leasts the use of that word is more conspicuous in 
his work. Dharmadhatu is definitely identified by Asanga with 
Dharmakaya, Tathata, <^nd Cittamatrata or, Vijnaptimatrata. 

Another important point that brings the Advaita of Sankara to 
mind is Asanga’s reference to jMnamdrga or the ])ath of know- 
ledge.* As reality according to Saiikara is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, he preached jndnahtdrga. We know that the 
Prajndpdramiids, though preaching that reality is void and 
beyond thought, emphasize knowledge or prajnii. This tendency 
is given a definite form and name by Asahga and is connected 
with one of the four noble truths, namely, mdrga. Of course, like 
the other Mahayanists, Asahga too tells us that reality cannot be 
known through iarka or logic, ^ a point common to both the 
Mahayana and the Advaita. He too holds that liberation or 
moksa is only a removal of ignorance , 3 so that it is only the 
recognition of one’s original nature. 

The impurities, which in Buddhism are the klescj^ (affections), 
the samskdras (impressions), etc., constitute our ignorance, which 
screens the truth as the clouds hide the sun and his rays. 4 Asahga 
says that by Buddha-kiunvledge, that is, the knowledge of the 
true Buddha, the whole x^-orld becomes instantaneously known — 
a statement that 'Reminds us of the Upanisadic-* utterance that 
upon the Brahman being known everything else becomes known. 
Asahga salutes Buddha as one w'ho is fre(‘ from all illusions and 
whose all-pervasive nature is known through knowledge . 5 This 
verse may safely be interpreted as meaning that Buddha is to be 
known as pure consciousness pervading every inch of the uni- 
verse. The interpretation will be in full accord with the philoso]diy 
of Asahga. 

' Mahdya^nasuivularikdra, j/. 35. 7 atpruptimtifVikalpCni'^.ayasiiniahalo jntlna- 
mdrgdt sukuddhdt. - Jbid., p 5. 

3 lh^d., p. 22. 7 aia^schamokso hht'a7mn}idtrusanh,sayah 

4 Jhid., p. 39. ^ 

5 Ibid., p. 384. Sarvavayaiiavirmitldifh sarvalukribhibhCt mime, jnanena jiutyani 
ie vydptam muktacitia ncmiostu ie. 
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X 

VASUBANDHU 

Vasiibandhu, the reputed younger brother <?f Asahga, must have 
been greatly influenced by his brother's views, in writing his 
VijnuptimatratdsiddPH, This contains two parts, the '‘Vimsatika*^ 
and the ‘Trimsatika/' The commentary of the “Vimj^atika" 
gives Cittam, Manas, Vijnana, and Vijfiapti as synonyms^ — 
which too seems to go against Suzuki's differentiation between the 
Yogacara and the Vijnaptimatrata. Acccyding to Vasubandhu, 
Cittamatrata and Vijnaptimatrata are identical in meaning. In 
the ‘"Vimsatika" Vasubandhu refutes the view fhat atoms or 
paramdnus are the ultimate reality of the fvorld, and establishes 
his own theory that the stuff of the universe is pure consciousness. 
If the paramdnmy eire the material cause of the universe, they are 
either spatial or non-spatial. If they are spatial, they must be 
further divisil)le and cannot be atoms which are indivisible. If 
they are not spatial, they may be indivisible; but being non- 
spatial they cannot generate things which occupy space. Like the 
other Mahayanists, Vasubandhu says that tlie reality assigned to 
the dyatanas, etc., by Buddha was meant for the lower types of 
intellect. • 

The 'Trimsatika” deals with the process of the evolution of 
the world, the nature of Buddha and so fo]^h. Like Asanga,^ 
Vasubandhu gives only a secondary place to the Alaya vijnana. 
He calls it Vipakavijnana.i The highest reality is pure Vijnana. 
Even to call it by the name Vijnana, Vasubandhu says, is only to 
picture it. It is simply a led or ^afijndtrci, a mere That. 4 He calls it 
Tathata also, giving as the reason that it is the final truth of the 
dharmas,^ This Vijnanamatrata is some supra-mund^e conscious- 
ness beyond mind and picturing thought.^ It is the pure element 
called Dhanna, that is, Dliarmadhatu, of Buddka anc^is the same 
as his Dharmakaya.7 

Vasubandhu maintains that ih(* world is due to the parindma 

or transformation of the pure Vijnaif!i. But how can parindma be 

» 

* Vijnaptimatrata siddhi, (Edited by Svlvain Levi.) 

- M ahavdHasiitrdlaiikilra , p. 7 Ytisva hi nucadhiniuktistasvaca hina eva dhdtuh 
Siimuduf'alci dlayavijilunabhili ayid. See coinmcntary. 3 Vipmptundtratdsiddhi,')^^ 18. 

4 Ibid., p, 2b. Vijtiapinnatyainevcdafn ttyapi hyupalaml hatah, sthdpayannagraiah 
kiflciftanmdfrcudvaitsthdte. TJie commentary says: upaJam^kalo grahaiiaiah 
citnharanatah itvarihuh. ^ Ibid., p. 41. * Ibtd., p. 53. 

7 Ibid.] p. 44. Sa evunusravo dhdtuh acintyakusalo dhruvah, sukho vimuhttkdyo*sau 
dharmdhhyo*yam mahdmunch. 
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given a place in Buddhism? Parindma, as it is usually under- 
stood, is the transformation of the cause into the effect like the 
transformation of milk into curd. In this process the original milk 
is not lost but puts oh a new form. But can this idea agree with 
the Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness? Vasubandhu has 
reconciled both these (foctrines and interpreted the doctrine of 
pratltyasamutpada (dependent origination) in terms of parinama. 
The commentary of the 'Trim^atika" asks: What is parinama} 
and answers that it is to become another. It is the appearance of 
the effect simultaneoijp with the cessation of the cause, and 
occurring in a moment other than the moment in which the cause 
exists.^ Because of the vdsanas or impressions left in the Alaya, 
the ego and the material world, the subject and the object, are 
produced. It anticipates the objection that Vijhana too is not 
real, that just as the object is said to be ultimately unreal the 
Vijfiana also may be said to be ultimately unreal. But the answer 
is given that samvrii or empirical realit}" must have some material 
cause, and that material cause is pure Vijhana. If samvrti does not 
have a material cause, it will not come into being, and we shall 
have to say that the I-Vijnana is unreal even cm*f)irically. The 
usage of the I cannot be without a ground; and though the I is 
false, its ground is real, a^nd that is the pure Vijhana. Everything 
that is known as an object is a product of imagination {parikalpita) 
and so does not ^xist. 6ut as everything originates from the 
Vijfiana, the latter must be taken as substantially existing,^ that 
is, existing like the Substance of Spinoza. 

Here we have to note one important change that has already 
occurred in the doctrine of pralityasamntpdcla. In parinama the 
cause is bom or rather reborn as the effect. But according to the 
doctrine of pratltyasamutpada as understood by the earlier 
Buddhists, it is not the cause that is reborn ; it is the effect that 
comes into being by depending upon the so-called cause. This idea 
agrees well with the momentariness of things. But in the parina- 
mavada (doctrine of transformation), it is the Vijnana that has to 
assume, in spite of its momentariness, the shape of subject and 
object. We may now say that the Vijhana originates as .something 
else ; but this would be simply samutpada and not pratltyasamut- 
pdda, simple transformation (origination), not dependent origi- 
nation. For what is there to be dependent upon? The effect, we 
say, originates depending on the cause, because the cause exists 
* Vijftaptimdtratdsiddhi, p. i6. » Ihid.^ p. i6. 
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one moment previous to the effect. But here the Vijhana is itself 
the cause; and it cannot be said to originate depending on the 
effect, for in the commentary itself it is said that the effect comes 
into being one moment after the cause, and that it is absurd to 
say that the cause depends upon the effect as the effect is yet to 
be produced and is not yet. Though the' commentary says that 
prcUUyasamutpannaivam (to be dependently originated) is the 
same as pari^dma (transformation), it does not explain this 
difficulty. But we may infer that the dependence here is on the 
vdsanas or impressions of the subject and object. > But the process 
of evolution or the second of the four noble truths, samudaya- 
satya (the truth of causality), assumes here a diff erent form. We 
shall have to say that Vijnana, depending upon ignorance, be- 
comes the samskdras, depending upon the samskdras mind or 
ego-consciousness, and so forth. The point, however, is not dis- 
cussed in the commentary. But it is obvious that the doctrine of 
pratUyasamutpdda (dependent origination) is changing into -e 
parindmavdda (doctrine of transformation), and is about to oust 
from Buddhism the sanghdtavdda or the doctrine of aggregation. 
A good beginning has been made to oust the sanghdtavdda from 
Buddhism the moment the Mahayana postulated the oneness of 
the ultimate reality. Interesting phyosophical developments 
would certainly have taken place, were not Buddhism expelled 
from its land of birth by the Muslims and to some extent by the 
Hindus as well, ^usr as many ^Vdantins believcTthat the Brahman 
is the material cause of ihe world, Vasubandhu postulates the 
pure Vijnana as the material cause of the universe. 

The first product of parinup-a^out of this pure Vijnana is the 
Alayavijfiana, which is also <-alled the Vijiakavijhana or the 
Vipakaparinama. It contains the seeils of the wffiole universe. 
The second product is rnanas or mind also called klistamanas or 
klistamanovijhdna. The third product is the svx-fold.^ object con* 
sciousiiess, that is, the consciousness of the objects of the five 
senses and the Dharma, probably identical with the Dharma- 
dhatu. The Dharmadhatu here (^ccui#ios almost the same place as 
that in Abhidharmakoia^ liYii^ may be 'due to the authoV of the 
two being the same. 

Vasubandhu distint^uislies between three kinds of svabJmva or 
nature of things, parikalpita, paratantra, and parimspanna^ As a 
product of imagination, everything is parikaipita; as caused by 

* Vijftaptimairatdsiddhi, p. i6. ’ IhuL, p. 39. * 
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an imagined cause, everything is paratantra) parini^panna is the 
absolute nature of things. Between the three natures there is 
neither identity nor difference. 

Corresponding to Che three kinds of svahhdva, there are three 
kinds of nihsvabhdvatd or naturelessness. They are lak^ana- 
nihsvabhdvatdy utpatti'fiihsvabhdvatd, and paramdrthanihsvabhd- 
vatd. The first is due to the things not really possessing the 
characteristic {laksana) which they are supposed to possess and no 
definition {laksana) of them is possible. The second is due to the 
fact that everything originates depending upon something else as 
its cause, and so does not possess its own nature. The third is due 
to the fact thut the ultimate reality is only a That, and there is 
no What in it. Asanga also gives three kinds of nihsvabhdvatd, the 
first being due to the fact that everything depends upon a cause 
for its existence and nature, the second due to the fact that their 
nature is not found when they cease to exist, and the third due 
to the fact that as all things are momentary, their nature does not 
persist.^ The various kinds of nihsvabhdvatd tire to be noted for 
the reason that all of them can be turned into the proof for the 
sunyatd of things. 


XI 

^ ANTARAKTSTA AND KAMALASILA 

There is another .school among the Vijnanavadins, which is a sort 
of pluralistic idealism. The upholders of this view^ are i^antara*- 
ksita and Kamalasila, the authors of Tativasangraha and the 
commentary on it. While Asanga and Vasubandhu hold that there 
is only one Vijnapti or absolute consciousness, which divides itself 
into many cehtres, these two hold that, though Vijnapti is the 
ultimate truth, it is not one but many. For otherwise, if one man 
obtains liberation^or moksa by his vijhdna becoming pure, others 
also have to be liberated, as the vijhdna of all is the same. There 
appears no direct criticism of Vasubandu by Santaraksita or 
Kamalasila, and wfe find this pluralism in their examination of 
the Ad^aita theory of the Atman.- i5antaraksita .says that the 
advaitins have committed only a small mistake [alpdparddham) 
by holding the doctrine of the eternity and oneness of conscious- 
ness.3 But if the question is raised whether the liberated vijhdna 

s 

* Mahdyanasuitdlankura, p. 67. * Tuttuasarigraha, Vol. I, p. 124. 

• 3 Ihid„ pp. 123 and 550. 
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is still momentary and how we are to know that it is a pluralit 5 % 
we feel that this doctrine cannot stand. If pure consciousness too 
is momentary and everything momentary is unreal like the 
ordinary bhdvas or the phenomenal world, then this pure vijndna 
too must be unreal. Further, if reality is beyond all discriminations, 
then it must be abovew plurality and momiintariness also. These 
questions are somehow not anticipated and answered either by 
Santaraksita or Kamalasila. If raised, they will probably answer 
that they maintain only the negative position that reality is 
neither eternal nor momentary, neither a one nor a many. But 
the advaitins also assert that their Brahmaif is beyond time and 
number, and that their eternity means ‘"beyond timt^*' However, 
there is some misunderstanding of each oth^jr^s position by the 
Buddhists and the advaitins ; and there is a desire to preserve the 
individualitj^ of each and give the other a bad name, lest if the 
identity of their results is asserted many of their previous con- 
tentions should have to be modified. The difficulty in regarding^ 
the pure vijndnasanidna or the series of consciousness as momen- 
tary is tacitly recognized by some who treat the moment of the 
pure vijndna as transcendental.^ The idea seems to have some 
similarity to the eternal present of Royce-Tor the present is 
always a moment so that the eternal present comes to mean an 
eternal moment — according to whom tfie whole of the past, 
presemt, and future are the object of a jfirigle act (4' God's per- 
ception. The idea of the transcendental moment^Tlke that of the 
eternal moment is luearl for lifting the moment or the present 
above time and divesting it oi all associations with it. The same was 

the meaning of the advaitin in treating the Brahman as eternal. 

• 

XII 

GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE VIJNANAVADA 

In spite of maintaining that reality is beyond the positit'e and the 
negative, the Yogacara, as wx' have seen, makes a constimctive 
effort and tries to show how the world corned out of the pure 
Vijnana. It wjll not be tru^e to say it deduces the world as Fichte 
does from the Absolute Ego and as Hegel does from Being. For 
the method of deduction by the two latter is logical or at least 
claimed to be logical, and it is said that the method carries its 
proof wdthin itself. Probably, if the Yogacarin istolcfof thepossi- 
> Stclierbatsky; The Central Conception of Unddhism, p. 41. 
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bility of such a method, he will discountenance its application 
for the reason that pure consciousness, in the process of ascent to 
it, is reached by removing one impurity after another; but if the 
question is raised why and how the impurities come to be at all, 
the answer lies in Avidya or ignorance. Certainly, though ignor- 
ance can be given onlyological significance, ^we can make no logical 
deduction from it. However, once we admit its presence and the 
finitizing of the Absolute Consciousness or original Vijnana, we 
feel the need for an object; and we may proceed like Fichte to 
deduce the categories of the phenomenal world, though even this 
is not really a logical deduction. Further, the idea of the Alaya- 
vijnana plar^s a role somewhat similar to the synthetic apper- 
ception of Kant; or, to be safer, it is a unifying consciousness. 
The samskaras or vdsands (impressions, instincts) are more or less 
the categories, translated by Suzuki as habit-energies.^ These 
supply the ways in w^hich the world of forms is interpreted {prajnd- 
,yate or vijndyate in one of its meanings). But unlike the categories 
of Kant these samskaras include the individual idiosyncrasies 
as well. But anyway, the cosmic, the individual, the class, and 
social idiosyncrasies or habits are all brought toge-ther to a focus 
in the Alaya, and the univense appears accordingl)^ To a certain 
extent the samskaras are similar to Bergson’s memory, v/hich is a 
sort of habit the dlan vital carries in its forward movement. We 
have seen that Vasubandhu identifies the Alayavijnana with 
the VipakavijnSha as the consciousness in whch all the vipdkas or 
efff!Cts of past karma are stored; and as sucli it is not devoid of 
egoistic character. Both Asahga and Vasubandhu posit a higher 
vijnana than the Alaya: and even the Lankdvatdra distinguishes 
two aspects of the Alaya, tlie absolute and the relative. Sogen 
tells us that-, probably in some Vijfianavada schools, the vijnana 
higher than tlie Alaya is called the Adhanavijnana, and that, in 
some Bhutatatliata schools, the higher is called the Alaya in 
contradistinction from the Alaya. Those who speak of the Adhana- 
vijnana do not seem to identify the Alaya with the Vipaka but 
treat it as lower ‘than thO' latter.^ Because of the differences in 
terminology it is not always safe to make general rf^marks on the 
Vijfianavada. But yet the distinction w^e find in Kant between 
the transcendental ego and the empirical may be discovered 
even here. It has, however, to be noted that Kant does not hold 
that the traliscendental ego contains within itself the material of 

, Studies in Lankdvatdra^ p. » Systems of Buddhistic Thought ^ p. 240. 
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the universe, though it contains its forms or categories. But for 
the Vijhanavadin everything is a transformation of the original 
Vijnana according to the samskdras that are deposited in it. 
Stcherbatsky writes: ‘'This store consciousness in this system 
occupies a position analogous to the Primitive Matter (Pradhdna) 
of the S^khya schooL*All the individual Objects and ideas are 
regarded as its modifications {parindma) by the Sahkhya. ihe 
Yogacaras likewise regard all separate ideas as modifications of 
their store consciousness. This represents a disguised return from 
the theory of a stream of thought to the doctryie of the substantial 
Soul. In a stream of thought, every preceding moment of con- 
sciousness is the cause of the next following one. This relation, 
called i>a7nanantarapratyaya, is now replaced by the relation of the 
store consciousness [dlaya] to its modifications {parindma),"^ 

One can easily sec that this disguised return is in essence a 
return to some form of satkdryavddu, and the abandonment of 
asatkdryavada] for to postulate the germs of the universe in the ^ 
Alaya can be nothing else. Wiile discussing Vasubandhu's ideas, 
we have already noted vhat the inteipretation of the doctrine of 
pratityasanmtpdda in terms of parindma means. There we saw 
that the commentary was not disposed to think that the samsrti 
or appearance (world) can come out of notjiing. This implies that 
the world comes out of sat, existence. The positing of the universe 
as a germ in the Alaya has, at the back of it, the feeling, even 
though it may be denied, that the world cannot be an asat or 
non-existence before it wjs born. Thus both the cause and the 
effect are by now" practically regarded as sat or existence, in spite 
of the distinction made betw"ee[i ^amvrtisatya and paramdrtha- 
safya. It has, however, to be noted, in fairness to the Vijfiana- 
vadins, that the saikaryavdda has been carried only up to a point 
and not into the concept of the ultimate reality, that is, only up 
to the idea of the Alaya and not beyond. • ^ 

Besides, though the Alaya may be treated as a santdna or 
series, the germs or samskdras ox vdsanas wdiich are transmitted 
from one momentary vijhana to another cannot be momentary: 
they must be* identities that continue as such at least for some 
time. The Buddhist example of perfuming, in which one cloth 
which is actually j^erfumed by us transmits its perfume (vdsand) 
to others which are in contact wuth it, shows that, in spite of the 
cloths being different, the vdsand that is transmitted is the same. 

* T/ie Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 32. 
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To maintain that the vdsands or samskdras too are momentary 
will lead to an infinite regress, as it will necessitate the postulation 
of another samskdra within the series of the first samskdra, and so 
forth. Nagarjuna‘*would therefore regard both the vijnanas and 
samskdras as unreal. But the Yogacarin with his constructive 
tendency is not proiie to regard the vtjndnas as unreal. The 
Vijnanavadin or the Buddhist in general regards hhdva or existence 
as a continual process of moments, while the forms of existence 
which are the samskdras have some stability. Oldenberg rightly 
remarks: "Where there is no being, but only becoming, it is not 
a substance, but only a law, which can be recognized as the first 
and the la*Lit."* Here w^e see some similarity to MTiitehead’s 
concept of process,^ in which the eternal objects, which are really 
the forms of existence, inhere, though, according to the Vijnana- 
vada, both process and its forms are ultima tel unreal, the only 
reality being Vijnana. But a process which is not the process of a 
form cannot be understood. We sec process only when a form 
changes. And the attempt to treat form as stable or eternal, and 
existence as pure process or change, seems to be unreasonable, in 
that it introduces a new type of dualism between i)roccss and 
form. Form is identical (tdddtmya) with existence. It can have no 
separate being of its pwn exc(‘pt in our minds. True existence, 
which is indeterminate and inexprossiWe, ap])cars under various 
determination^and because the determinations are appearances, 
the existence or saitd of the determinations or forms is the original 
true existence. This is the view of the advaitin; and we can dis- 
cover a tacit acceptance of it by the Yijhanavadin. For, even 
according to the latter, the pu,re original Vijnana is indeterminate, 
and appears under manv determinations, which are ultimately 
false. 

By some the Alaya is compared to the sub-conscious of modem 
psychology* To the extent that both contain potential tendencies 
which will bear fruit in time there is similarity betw^oen the two. 
But the Alaya, as Dr. E. f. Thomas rightly observes, is a meta- 
physical concept *^and is legarded by some Yogacarins as the 
ultimate reality. But modern psychology does not venture into 
metaphysics. 

* Buddha, p. 252. 
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THEORY OF PERCEPTION OF THE VI J AN AVADINS 

One of the most important theories of the school of the Vijnana- 
vadins is their theory of perception, according to which the object 
is not different from the. consciousness of th(^ object.^ We find in it 
Berkeley's theory of esse est percipi in one of its most systematic 
forms. Yet the Vijhanavadins, like Berkeley, do not maintain 
that one can create one’s object as one lik('s. Only, the analysis of 
our experience discloses, according to them, the identical nature 
of the two. However, the Vijhiinavadins do*not maintain that, 
because of this identity, only the perceiver is real ajid the per- 
ceived is false. I'hey hold that both are fal^e and the truth is 
Vijhaptimatrata or consciousness only, devoid of the character- 
istics of the subject and object, greihaka and grdhya. 

For, in truth, there is in Buddhism no subject, in the sense in 
which we usually understand the term. According to the Vijhana- ^ 
vada, there is only a series of vijndnas or moments of conscious- 
ness, and they assume the various forms of subject, object, 
senses, etc. Therefore, though we find the d(;ctrine esse est percipi 
in this scliool, wo sliall be misunderstanding it if we lose sight of 
its metayihysics. There is no subject whose consciousness becomes 
an object; but there is a consciousness wlficli becomes a subject 
and an object, both being momentary. Therefore for t!ie momen- 
tary subject the Ynomentary object is “given” ',^ie does not 
produce it. Berkeley started with the theory of perception and 
w ithout a metaphysics ; but the Vijnanavadin starts wath a system 
of metaphysics, and, on it, constnicts a theory of perception. 
And even in his theory of jxTceptiuiYhe tries to show that vijndna 
alone can be real. We may feel that this attempt is unnocessarj^ and 
misleading; but still if w^e forget the point w^e shall misunder- 
stand him. 

It is generally ^aid that the Vijfianavadin’s theory psycho- 
logical while that of the Madhyamika is logical or epistemological. 
But this obser\^ation is only superficial, ^lue to tlx misunderstand- 
ing that the Vijnanavada is based on a theory of perceptioH like 
the Berkeley an })hilosophy. In European ]'»hilosoph3a the method 
of I.ocke, Berkeley and Hume is regarded by many as psycho- 
ogical. But the mc'thod of the Vijnavadin is not the same. He 

' For a detailed discussion of this view, sec i^iintaraksita: Tattvasangraha^ 
Vol. I, pp. 550 If. 
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tries to establish the truth of pure Vijnana not psychologically 
but dialectically, by showing that no concept of reality stands 
examination, that the pure consciousness that accompanies all 
these concepts csnnot be denied, and that therefore it is the 
ttpdddna or the material cause of the world. Only because the final 
essence of the worlc^, is pure Vijnana, i^ it maintained that his 
theory is psychological. It may be so for us with our notions of 
psyche and mind; but for him, his theory is an ontology. For 
him, there is nothing real corresponding to our mind. We are sure 
to miss the spirit of his system, if we do not keep this point in 
view. ‘ 


. XIV 

IDENTITY OF THE IDEAL AND THE REAL IN BUDDHISM 

As is common to all idealism, the ideal reality for the Buddhists 
is the true existence, though they would not call it existence. 
Everything else has only a relative existence. The ideal reality, 
as we have noticed, is the ideal not only of man’s life but of the 
whole of nature. Nirvana or the ^unya, as the do<jj;rine of Buddha, 
is proclaimed by nature too. Thus the opposition between the 
laws of morality and religion on the one hand and the laws of 
nature on the other,' which has become one of the insoluble 
questions of modem European ethical thought, could not be felt 
by the BudduRt. For nature also is pointing towards the same 
ideal. It declares that its ideal is the only law or Dharma. There is 
no explicitly formulated theory in Bud^ism that nature evolves 
into spirit and through it becomes Nirvana. But we shall not be 
far wrong if we read the theory into it. If the original reality 
somehow assumes various shapes and becomes the world; and if 
the world, while disappearing, becomes the original reality; we 
have here two processes like the evolution and involution of the 
world fro*m, an<i into the Prakrti of the Sahkhya. When we connect 
this idea with the view of the Buddhists that the pudgala or soul 
is only a sanghdtK or aggregate of the skandhas, we feel that there 
is a possible line of thought according to which the skandhas can 
become the self and then the Sunya or pure Vijnana or Tathata. 
The world then becomes the vale of soul-making and the road to 
the highest reality. However, this line of development is only a 
possibility, 'and the Buddhists are opposed to any doctrine of a 
continuous self. 
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NIRVANA AS THE DHARMAKAYA OF THE BUDDHA 

The most important point for us to note in understanding the 
Buddhistic view of reality is their identification of Nirvana with 
the Dharmakaya of Byddha. Nirvana thu§ becomes practically 
the realization of one’s true body, for everybody, according to the 
Mahayana, is a Buddha potentially. Neither the doctrine of 
Nirvana nor that of the body of Buddha had at first any onto- 
logical importance. Nirvana, for the early Buddhists, was, from 
the side of the skandhas a dissolution of their combination or 
sanghdta. They never worried themselves about t^e question, 
what becomes of the skandhas after their separation. For the 
Lokottaravadins, Buddha’s body could not be human, for how 
could a human being preach such a divine truth? But the idea 
that Buddha’s body could not be human led to the speculation 
about its actual nature. If it is divine, it must be the essential^ 
nature of the world, its Dharma. Then was formed the conception 
of the Dharmakaya. But every man, it was declared in the Maha- 
yana, could become a Buddha through discipline and knowledge. 
If Nirvana is the ideal of every life, then to enter Nirvana means 
to become one with the Dharmakaya of Buddha; for the true 
nature of Buddha is the Dharmakaya oi* the Body of Law or 
simply Law. That is, Buddha is the Law of the world ; he is the 
essence of the universe. We have come across the Idsa of Dharma- 
dhatu also both in the Hinayana and the Mahayana. It is identi- 
fied, in the latter, with the Dharmakaya of Buddha. Dharma- 
dhatu literally means the element of law; and though in Abhi~ 
dharmakosa the conception seems 'to bo rather crude, and in 
Vijhaptimdtratasiddhi also it is said to bo an object ef the sixth 
sense, in the Mahayana in general the concept is identified with 
the idea of the ultimate reality. 

It is true that Nirvaiia was not understood alike 1;^ all the 
schools of the Mahayana; but j^et their idea of the Dharmakaya 
was changed according to their conception of Nirvana. For the 
Madhyamika, for whom Nirvana is the Sunya, the Dharmakaya 
also is the Sfmya. For the Yogacara, both Nirvana and the 
Dharmakaya are pure Vijnana. For Asvaghosa, they are the 
Tathata. Further, the Hinayanist Nirvana is generally transcen- 
dental; it is something to be achieved, not yet actual.* But for the 
Mahayana, it is not something to be achieved, but is etemallx 
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achieved; because it is the essential nature of the world, and is 
identical with it. We may say, it is something to be realized, not 
to be produced. It is not absolutely transcendental, but is here 
itself, as it is the law of the universe. This is not to say that the 
world as we see it with all its imperfections is the reality. It means 
that reality can be, a\)d has to be realized* here itself. As we have 
seen, if cornered, the Mahayanist would say that Nirvana is 
neither different from the world nor identical with it. 

Because Nirvana is eternally accomplished and is identical 
with the Dharmakaya of Buddha or, if wc do not refer to Buddha 
as a religious teacher and want to be strictly metaphysical, with 
the Dharmadhatu, and as every being is potentially a Buddha 
and is in essence the same as the Dharmadhatu, Nirvana comes 
to mean self-realization. The idea of self-realization is prominent 
in the Lankdvatdra and Asahga's M ahdydnasuirdlankdra. Though 
they do not openly express it, all the schools of the Vijhanavada 
uphold it in a sense. It is logically consistent with, and is a 
development of their position. The Shingon sect, for instance, in 
Japan openly holds it. The essential nature of everything is the 
self; so to realize one’s essence is self-realization. » 

, XVI 

DIFFERENT I^iTERPRETATIONS OF NIRVANA 

Not only did‘n:he Buddhists themselves uridiTstand Nirvana 
differently, but also scholars have interpreted it in diverse ways. 
There are some who, in the beginnings of Buddhistic studies, 
understood it as pure annihilation^ and therefore as nothing. 
They had their reason in the fact that the early Buddhists, namely, 
the TheravJdins, meant by it the dissolution of the combination 
of the skandhas. But as the Buddhists themselves did not accept 
that Buddha Wjis an ucchedavudin or })rcached annihilation, this 
view is noV given up by many.^ Stcherbatsky tells us that Nirvana, 
according to Buddha, is simpl3^ the end of all samskrtadharnias or 
compound things^ and is a stonelike existence. This interpretation 
agrees with the conception of Nirvana of the Sarvfistivadins, for 
whom Nirvana is an asamskrtadharma or an uncompounded 
thing. It is eternal ; it is an entity or vastu, positive in nature but 


* Cp. La Vallee Poussin, Oldenberg, etc. 

» For instance, Keith, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dr. E. J. Thomas, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, etc. 
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stone-like without life and consciousness. It corresponds exactly 
to the state of the atman of the Naiyayikas in its liberated stage. 
But the Mahayanist Nirvana, Stcherbatsky says, is eternal life.^ 
Though many Mahayanists will have objection to the word 
"etemar' as Buddha was not a idsvatavddin, some describe it by 
the word dhruva,'^ whiah means stable and^so eternal. The later 
Yogacara conception is one of life and not of the stillness of 
death. True, the Vijhanavadins too apply the word silnya to 
Nirvana. But sunya apY)ears in their works as an adjective rather 
than a substantive. The Nirvana of the Sukhdvativyuha and the 
Amitdyurdhydna Sutras is a poj3ular concef)tion with beautiful 
gardens, rivers, precious stones, etc.; but these wor^s belong to 
the Mahayana, and it is difficult to prove thc^t the Hinayana or 
even Buddha preached such a doctrine. Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us 
that the path to Nirvana, according to Buddha, is a wav to the 
‘'more,'" the more of life and being, and not to annihilation. We 
have seen that even the Madhj^amikas protest against being 
identified with the ucchedavcldins or nihilists. It is only a few like 
Bhavaviveka that understood the Sunya as mere negation; but 
the majority of the followers of Nagarjuna dissociate themselves 
from those who hold that view. 


XVII 

metaphysical significance of DHARivffi OR LAW 

IN BTU:)nHISM 

Anyway, the majority of the modern scholars are of the opinion 
that Nirvana, even according to Buddha, does not mean annihila- 
tion or negation merely, but is som realitv which is to be realized. 
Nirvana etymologically means absence of every movement and so 
perfect peace. This is the Dharmakaya of Buddha and the law of 
the universe. The word dharma has a peculiar meaning g.nd is full 
of significance. Max Muller writes: “Dharma, in the ordinary 
Buddhistic phraseology, may be correctly rendered by law. Thus 
the whole teaching of Buddlia is called i*l)e Good^-aw, Saddharma. 
But in our own treatise3 dharma is generally used in a different 
sense. It means form {eidos), and likewise what is possessed of 
form, what is therefore different from other things, what is indi- 

* The CoiHcption of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 158. • 

» Vijpiaptnniitrutdsiddhi, p. 

3 Vajrachchhedikd, p. xiv. (S.BJi., Vol. XLIX.) 
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vidual, in fact, what we mean by a thing or an object/' That is, 
the Buddhists have already noticed the identity [tddatmya) of the 
thing and its fonn, the so-called particular and the universal. 
Max Muller contiKues: ‘This meaning has escaped most of the 
translators, both Eastern and Western, but if we were always to 
translate dharma by^aw, it seems to me* that the whole drift of 
the treatise would become unintelligible/' Stcherbatsky tells us 
that the word dharma means elements/ But then what is Dharma- 
dliatu? Sogen writes: “Of the Sanskrt word Dharma, as used 
in Buddhistic philosophy, we might say the same thing which 
has been said of itsTatin equivalent ‘res,' viz. that it is a blank 
cheque whioJi has to be filled in in accordance with the exigencies 
of the context. * Dharma' means, in Buddhistic Sanskrt, law, rule, 
faith, religion, world, phenomena, thing, state, etc."^ Mrs. Rhys 
Davids writes: “Again, dhamma is often translated, especially by 
men of Buddhistic countries, by ‘law.' If by this is meant that 
inward monition which St. Paul called the ‘law' [nomos), where- 
with he fought his lower nature, the rendering is not amiss. But 
there is a tendency to read into it the new^cr idea of natural 
uniformity (popularly called the laws of science) /i3 In another 
place, she wTites: “And if dhamma or dharma be a term vital in a 
great religion, it will have this urge of the forward in it, not of the 
standing still, the maintaining, it is the force of the Ought in 
this word that we mus^c get in translating. We have it in 'duty,' 
we have it in *CUnscience’. Yet since neither ternl coincides with the 
‘oughtness' in dhamma, it is better not to render dhamma by the 
partly less, partly other of either of these terms. Moreover, the 
word dhamma has in the history of Buddhism its liistory. Wlien 
Gotama, the founder of the Sakya-son's mission started to teach, 
the word dharma w^as tlitjre, though as yet little used. Deliberately, 
we are told, and told with utmost emi)hasis, he chose it to mean 
that immanent God-head of his day: the Thou art That of the 
Upani^aefc, Whom alone he held meet that he should worship/ '4 
Evidently Mrs. Rhys Davids understands by the term the ideal 
reality that one ought to ri^alize, and is opposed to understanding 
it as law in tlie sense of a description of the behaviour of things. 
That is, she would understand by it something like the moral law 
but not the natural law. 

> The Central Concephem (>f Buddhism, yip. 3 and 5. 

^ Systems 0/ Jiuchlhistic T houf’ht, py). 113 -14. 

, 3 i^dkya or Buddhist Origtvs, p. 169. 4 Gradual Sayings, Vol. I, p. viii. 
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Oldenberg writes: ^'Things or substances, in the sense of a 
something existing by itself, as we are accustomed to understand 
by these words, cannot ... be at all thought of by Buddhism. As 
the most geneial expression for those things, tHc mutual relation 
of which the formula of causality^ explains, the being of which, one 
might almost say, is thhir standing in that/ mutual relation, the 
language of the Buddhists has two terms: Dhamma and Saj'^- 
khara: one may give an approximate rendering of them by 
'order' and ‘formation/ Both designations are really synonyms: 
both include the idea that, not so much something ordered, a 
something formed, as rather a self-ordering, constitutes the 
subject-matter of the world. Oldcnberg's insight has discovered 
two important aspects of this idea, namely, »that what dharma 
means is almost the same as samskdra, and that things arc not 
ordered according to a law which is distinct from them, but that 
the two are identical [taddimya) and so the ordering is really a 
self-ordering. It is like the universal producing the particulars^ 
that conform to it, so that there is really no distinction between 
the particular and the universal. The snmskdras or the vdsands or 
the elements of identity continue from one momentary existence 
to another of things, so that they become really descriptive of 
their nature and hence their law-s in the^sensc of oven natural 
laws. But as there is no real diilorence between the universal and 
the particular, the^law and the thing, botli are called dharmas by 
the Buddhists. 

Dr. E. J, Thomas wviU : “All Indian religions are dominated 
by a single conception, which goes Ivack to pre-Indian times. In 
both Vedic and Old Persian it is expressed by the same word 
meaning daw.' It is the view tha'* all things follow or ought to 
follow a certain course prescribed for them. This coiitse is based 
upon the actual nat ure and coiislitut ion of the existing world , through 
which the sun rises duly, the seasons return, and .each individual 
part performs its own function. . . . From ihe later VccTic period 
we find this conception expressed as dharma covering every form 
of human action.’ '3 That is, for Dr. E. j. Thomas, dharma is both 
a natural law and an Ought. It is a word which connotes Both a 
norm and a description. 

* That is, pratltyasamutpdda. 

» Buddha, p. 250. (The word odsana also lias the same meaning:. Both samskdras 
and vdsands are patterns of thought and actions. Functionally, they are the 
same, though the latter is more stable and lasting. In the Andhra Province 
previous birth's habit patterns are called, even in tlie current language, by 
both names.) , 3 2 'he Life of Buddha, p. 173. 
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This difficulty in understanding dharma is to be found not only 
in Buddhism but also in Hindu orthodox philosophy. Dharma 
means a law of nature ; but it also means a social law, the varrid- 
iramadharma or t'he rule of caste and air arm', the moral or the 
Ought, e.g. the dharma of ahimsa or non-violence; good acts like 
charity, etc. ; the nahire of things like mUnodharma or the nature 
of mind and vastudharma or the nature of things. Bhimacharya 
Jaalakikar in his Nydyakosa gives three main meanings of the 
word. It means the adheyapaddrtha, anything that exists on 
something else an<|^ characterizes it. It need not be merely a 
quality like colour but a substantial thing as well. Secondly, it 
means a quality or property. It may be that by virtue of which 
man obtains prosperity or liberation ; or a special cause of happi- 
ness, an unseen cntitj' (adrsta) gained by the performance of one’s 
duties; or meritorious acts like charity. Thirdly, it means that 
which prompts one to action. This is the view of the Mimansakas. 
Of them, again, Kumarila thinks that dharma is sacrifice, etc. 
{ydgddi) ; and Prabhakara that it is merit called apilrva. The last 
is a peculiar quality which the agent gets by the performance of 
sacrifices, or a state into which the sacrifice enters before fructifi- 
cation. The first corresponds to the purely descriptive law, 
because the descriptiye law is the description of some charac- 
teristics, qualities or properties. The third corresponds to the 
Ought; it is a law winch is a religious or moral injunction. The 
second seems to combine the features of the first and the third, 
because it means some property acquired by obeying the Ought. 

Is there nothing common to all these meanings? \^y have the 
Hindus and the Buddhists ^alike used the word dharma in so 
many different senses? How could the disciples of Buddha under- 
stand him, ‘'if the word*^bore so many different senses? 

We find similar phenomena even in Western thought. Does 
matter mean the same thing in the history of European thought ? 
Do all the Western psychologists mean the same by the word 
mind? Or to take a more important idea, the idea of the real. By 
this word certainly all the Western philosophers do not mean the 
same*^ thing. Nay, it does not mean the same thing even in the 
same philosophical system, for instance, of Bradley. Dewey finds 
not less than half a dozen meanings of the word in Bradley’s 
philosophy. It may be true that the connotation changes as the 
philosophical system develops. But as the connotation changes, 
it must be admitted, the denotation also changes. For deeper 
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insight reveals that the thing is not what it appears to us. We 
are not here finding a new defence for the theory that connotation 
and denotation change in inverse ratio. It means that what we 
once thought our word denoted is no longer denoted by it, but 
something else. For instance, the word matter denoted at first 
something hard and visible ; but now it denotes an invisible stuff 
in physics. If the first thing still continues to be seen by us, the 
name we at first gave it continues to be used for it also. Ambiguity 
arises, but is unavoidable. This is the case wnth many philosophical 
terms. 

The objection to translating the word dharf^ia by law, raised by 
Max Muller and Rhys Davids, will lose its point wdier^it is shown 
that there can be no difference for the Hindu^and the Buddhist 
between the descriptive law and the Ought. Max Muller wants to 
use the wwd 'Torm'" or *'idea*' in the Platonic sense. But for 
Plato, though the idea is an ideal, it is also the universal that is 
common to all particulars and is therefore their law\ But we have^ 
to note that the Buddhist denies the reality of the universal {jdii), 
wdiich Max Muller too knows. When we see a dog, for instance, 
the perception is not of the form, 'That is a dog/' in which the 
dog appears as the universal or predicate [prakdra) : what is seen 
is the concrete individual dog. The distinction between the subject 
and the predicate is our kalpand or creatfon, and the universal 
dog is therefore unreal and imaginary [kalpila). So as form sepa- 
rated from matter fs false and is no object, the BudclTiist seems to 
have called both foim and matter taken both together and 
separately by the name dharma. Our interpretation is supported 
by Oldenberg's perception of the connection betw^een the ideas of 
dharma and samskdra and of the ideality of order and tlie ordered. 

Dharma literally means that which holds the object. We may 
represent the Buddhist as maintaining that the Dharinak^a 
holds the universe by being its Ought. It is that ^tow^ards -winch 
the whole universe sliould move. Yet it is not a mere i(!eal; it is 
its true nature. That is, it is its law even in the descriptive sense 
of the word, for it is the svabhdva or r^al nature of phenomena. 
Nay, we may say that it is the highest universal or sdmdnyd, not 
in the Platonic sense of a futm apart from matter or even distinct 
from matter, but as the truth of every form and matter. We find 
in the idea of the Dharmakaya the equation of the universal to 
the law and that again to the Ought. This is the distinctive 

> Vajracchedtka, p. xv. 
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feature of Indian thought, not to be found so definitely enunciated 
in Western philosophy. But as we have pointed out in the second 
chapter, we can trace a line of thought even in Western idealism 
tending towards this idea. And unless this identification is made, 
the much-longed-for reconciliation between the sciences of life 
and those of natur^ cannot be accomplished. In fact, Platons 
philosophy offered an instance of such identification, for his ideas 
are really ideals. But later the positivistic conception of science 
and its laws destroyed it, and introduced chaos into philosophical 
speculation. Philosophy, having lost connection with life, has 
become intellectual gymnastics; and we hear of constructions 
based upon, this or that idea. 

As law can mea^n both the universal and the Ought, the word 
dhamma is used, in Buddhism, to denote classes of events as well 
as the Ought. Dharma stands for entity; for instance, the Buddh- 
ists speak of samskrtadharmas and asamkrtadharmas, that is, the 

^ composite and non-composite things, so that dkd^a and Nirvana, 
which are non-composite, are also dharmas, though they are 
called dhdtus as well. Every entity that is determinate or indeter- 
minate, with or without a form, is a dharma. Buf of these, the 
highest dharma is the Dharmakaya. Because of the peculiar 
identification of the true ''is'' and the Ought in Buddhistic 
philosophy, we find tlie usage strange. 

That the Buddhists’, particularly Asahga and Vasubandhu, call 
the highest t?.cility Dharmadhatu is also significant. The highest 
reality not only seems to be the highest dharma but also the 
highest dhdtii (element). Stchcrbatsky writes: "Buddhist philo- 
sophy is an analysis of separate elements, or forces, which unite 
in the production of one stream (sanidnd) of events. The unphilo- 
sophic mind of common people supposes this stream to represent 
a personality or an individual {pudgald). Viewed as components of 
such 3 stream^ the elements are called dhdtus. Just as different 
metals ^hdtus) might be extracted out of a mine, just so does the 
stream of an individual life reveal elements of eighteen different 
kinds (dhatu ==*gotra)."^, Then why is the Dharmakaya called 
Dhaimadhatu ? Is it because it is the highest clement extracted 
from the phenomenal world? Or is it because it is the highest 
element out of which the lower elements come ? If dhdtus at first 
meant, for Buddhism, the component parts of the series of the 
stream of consciousness and so the material or stuff, then in the 

. » TJie Conception of Buddhistic Nirvdifla, p. 9. 
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conception of Dharmadhatu we find the ideas of matter and form 
meeting. The highest reality in Buddhism, then, is not only the 
law of the world but also the material cause. Visubandhu expli- 
citly says that the pure Vijnana has to be {)ostulated as the 
material cause of samvrti or the empirical world. As Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, dharma (vfe may add dhdtu t<yo) must have had its 
history in Buddhism. And though both ideas might have been 
used at first to denote something empirical, probably form and 
matter, formal and material causes, attribute and substance; it 
must have been discovered, as philosophical^enquiry progressed, 
that the two ultimately mean the same thing. And as the Maha- 
yana after the Prajndpdramitds describes the ultimaiie reality as 
inexpressible, beyond thought and so forth, #the real nature of 
dharma too is said to be beyond thought. While speaking of the 
final connotation of dharma, Stcherbatsky concludes; "But, 
although the conception of an clement of existence has given rise 
to an imposing superstructure in the shape of a consistent systento 
of philosophy, its inmost nature remains a riddle. What is dharma? 
It i? inconceivable! No one will ever be able to tell what iU-real 
nature [dharmasvahhdva) is! It is transcendental! The central 
conception of Buddhism is dharma. But it is inexpressible, incon- 
ceivable, transcendental. This conception ^belongs even to Ahhi- 
dharmakosa. 

We have said, while discussing the views of AbjnUharmakoia, 
that the word dharma may be tnmslated by the word category. 
This translation docs not conflict with translating dharma at 
other times by the word law. Students of European philosophy 
know that, in Hegehs philosophy. |he lowest category develops 
into the highest, namely, the Absolute. Similarly, the conception 
of dharma as a finite entity may end in *the concepflon of it as 
inexpressible. 

A word may be said here also about the tran5ilatioi;^^irf^5mlo- 
sophical texts from one language into another. As it has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter, the philosophical standpoint 
in every country and in every system Meed not be the same. And 
so we may not find in one language words corresponding exactly 
to the philosophical terms in another. The general tendency of 
the translator is to^press the system translated into the termino- 
logy of some system with which he is familiar. And whatever does 
not fit in he calls inconsistent and unphilosophical. But it should 

* The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 75. 
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be recognized that philosophy is also a growth or development 
from a particular standpoint and starting-point, and the concepts 
change in connotation as the system develops. Especially, con- 
cepts like reality, law, matter, mind, etc., do not mean the same 
in every philosophy; and even in the same philosophy they do not 
mean the same in th;^. beginning and in the end. Because of the 
changed nature of the meaning of matter, materialism is becoming 
innocuous. Mind in many Western idealisms means both the finite 
mind and the supreme reality; and if it were to be translated into 
an Indian language ^ the translator would find a similar difficulty 
to that which the Western translator finds with dharma. This 
means that no translation can be literal, in the sense that it 
contains no interpretation. There can be no exposition without 
some comparison at least tacit. Concepts and words in one language 
generally have associations different from those in another. And 
unless the translator is also a philosopher, he can hardly render 
»'the full significance of the system translated. To attempt a merely 
literal translation is often to confuse the reader who may be new 
to the ideas and the text; and he may leave the book as an irra- 
tional and primitive attempt to understand the wyrld. 

The question why everything is a dharma does not seem to be 
much discussed. And^only the Chinese and Japanese scholars 
who have chances of better acquaintance with the Buddhistic 
literature can elucidafe the point. In the works I have read I 
have not been able to find a clear and elaborate discussion that 
can satisfy a student of philosophy. And what has been said here 
is my understanding in the light of the whole of the Indian 
idealistic thought. And Dr. ^homas/s understanding agrees with 
the general trend of Indian .philosophy. The differentiation by 
Max Miillef and Mrs. i^hj^^vlDavids can hold, only if natural law 
cennot mean the Ought 'also. That there is connection between 
the tVvL jfleas we have shown in the previous chapters. We pointed 
out that the law or qVuversal is a norm. Even ordinary perception 
is normative. To shy “That is a horse’" means the interpretation 
of the object in (erms of the ideal horse This view of perception is 
certay^iVy Platonic; and for Plato, the ideas, though universals, 
tire norms. There is nothing strange or unphilosophical in our 
interpretation. 

One may wonder how pure indeterminacy like the Dharmakaya 
can be the highest law. But let us consider the idea of the 
•uniformity of nature. This certainly is the idea of empiricism and 
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positivism. It was regarded as the presupposition of all the 
general propositions in logic for a long time. But later, it was 
found that nature was not uniform but a unity, and the presup- 
position of all general propositions was not the uniformity of 
nature but its unity. Uniformity means that everywhere nature is 
the same; but it has been pointed out that no two events in 
nature are alike in every respect. So the principle of the unity of 
nature was substituted for its uniformity. But this substitution 
means a transition from positivism to m<^taphysics. For what is 
this unity? It is the totality of real things, each implying the 
other; so that nature stands, in logic, as a single system. Without 
the assumption of such a unified system of reality, logic, it has 
been felt, cannot stand. No inference can be true, if such a reality 
does not exist. Or let that system exist or not, ^ its tiuth has to be 
presupposed, if logic is to be valid. But we cannot stop at this 
point. For what is this system? It is nothing but tlic so-called 
objective or common world. The objective world is the common 
world, it is not merely the private world of the subject. Naturally f* 
man has to start with objects as he perceives them. Because of our 
differences of standpoints and mental constitutions, the objects 
as perceived by the individuals are not precisely the same. That 
is, the percepts of all the individuals are not exactly identical. 
The particulars have to be universalized and constructed through 
interconnection into a system, which becomes the reality. 
Though the percefits are different for each indivi^^ual, the imi- 
versals are the same for all. Thus what we call a common world is 
a system of universals ur universal judgments. The conclusion so 
far is strange enough, and is unexpected by the ordinary man; 
because the common world, for liim, is not composed of universals 
or universal judgments, but is an aggregate of particular things. 
But this view is BosanqueTs and, we may say, on the whole 
representative of Hegelian idealism. That is, if the corc*ri^n 
world is the meeting-point of the experiences of all m>f3s, then 
that meeting-point is really a systen) of universal judgments. 
This again means that the so-called cornmon world is a system of 
laws, because f very universal judgment is a law. That is, it is the 
law that is the real object. It is what is really objective, and the 
so-called particulars are more or less subjective or at least private. 
This is an astounding conclusion. If Bosanquet were aBuddhist, he 
would have said that the Dharmakaya is the only true objective 
reality and that it is a system of universals or universal judg- 
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ments. It is significant that the Lankdvatara^ compares the 
Dharmadhatu to the roads in a city, which must mutually form 
an interconnected system. But what we call the common world, 
the factor of objeetivity in our experience, is the reality. What is 
subjective or private we are prone to treat as unreal like the 
objects of imagination, which are also private. But now that the 
common world is identified with reality, it becomes the source of 
the world as we see it, the Dharmakaya becomes the Tathagata- 
garbha. In this discussion we find that what we call the common 
things or the common world turns but to be the law of the uni- 
verse, and on furtlJer examination becomes the source of the 
universe. No wonder that the Buddhists used dharma to denote 
the things of the universe, the law of the universe, and the source 
of the universe. 

The Dharmadhatu or the highest dharma of Buddhism is cer- 
tainly not a system. And the comparison by the Lahkavatara of 
reality to a system of roads has reference only to the lower aspect 
of the Alaya. This aspect is relative to the world of plurality, and 
therefore it appears to be a system. The higher is simple Tathata, 
though it is the source of everything; or, as Vasybandhu says, 
as the material cause of the world of things, it is the stuff of 
which things are made. It is what is fully common to all minds. 
Some of the (impressions, instincts), so far as they are 

not the idiosyncrasies of the individuals, are also common. And 
the lower Alaya with such samskdras is therefore common to all. 
But such an Alaya as is tainted by samskdras cannot be the 
ultimate truth. To contain samskdras is to contain determinations. 
And these determinations even in their potential state have 
reference only to the phenoinenal world. Without reference to 
the phenomenal world/ the samskdras have neither significance 
nor existence. And as distinctions are therefore unreal, the ulti- 
ma'civrj^ality cannot be a sy.stem. True existence is inexpressible; 
it is beydied all aeterminations. As it is the svabhdva or own nature 
of everything, it is the law of all. That is how the Buddhists would 
conclude that th« highest ^law of the universe would be indeter- 
minate. In the larger Prajndpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra, we read: 
"Emptiness is not different from form, form is not different from 
emptiness. What is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that 
is form. Thus perception, name, conception, loid knowledge also 
are emptiness.’’* That is, the final nature of everything is the 

» P. 124. » English translation by Takakusu, p. 148, (S.jy.E,, Vol. XLIX.) 
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Sunya. According to the Vijiianavadins, it is pure Vijnana. But 
for all, though it is the stuff of the universe, the ideal of the 
universe, the source of the universe, and the law of the universe, 
it is incomprehensible. Dharma is beyond thought, though it is 
all these. Nay, it is also the objects we perceive. For is not Nir- 
vana identical with the world? ^ 

Thus if the final unity of nature is the law of all laws, this 
unity, which is really the common world, which again boils down 
into a system of universal judgments, appears, on deeper exami- 
nations, to be the indeterminate Dharma ^ understood by the 
Buddhists. It is incomprehensible, but it is real. The nature of 
thought is such that it advances logically from uniformity to 
unity, and turns it into something beyond ali determinations. 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEALISM 

I 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

i- . . 

Though Mahatma Gandhi ib not an academical philosopher, one 
can best understand Indian idealism by studying his life and 
work. Though he does not give us a system of philosophy in 
writing, yet his life itself is a s^^stem of philosophy. In him does 
the statement that Indian Philosophy is a way of life and not 
merely a way of thought find a worthy illustration. For him 
^plylQSophy is a way of life first and a way of thought next. His 
life systematized its plan of work and expressed it in practice, 
not exactly in theory Philosophj^ as life reflected on itself is life 
that has become self-conscious, and his self-conscioifSncss expresses 
itself now and then as a theory of his practice. Mahatma Gandhi 
did not start either as ^ poet or as a j)hilosoplier. Like Buddha he 
was urged on to experiment with truth by the evil present in the 
world, the inequalities and injustices meted out by man to man. 
Certainly he did not start his life without a philosophical back- 
ground; and that background is Hindu Philosophy. But Hindu 
Philosophy is so vague and, comprehensive a term that it may 
mean anything or nothing. II; may mean some sectarian religion 
without any philosophy worthy of the name or it may mean a 
most thoroughly developed system. A number of philosophical 
irl^§,s that are found in many Indian systems including Jainism 
. common property of almost every Indian 

woven in^o the web of his thought and action. But the 
mere possession of these ideas docs not make a philosopher. 
Mahatma Gandhi must have started with the same stock and 
gathered other ideas from Tolstoy, Ru.skin, etc. But what makes 
his writings particularly interesting is not this philosophical 
background, but the fact that he redisco verg'd his philosophical 
ideas by the sheer necessity of his life demanding a plan of action 
with a theoretical justification. These ideas, like the idea of 
truth, are therefore not dead concepts for him but living forces 
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that guide and demand obedience. Professor Radhakrishnan 
rediscovered our philosophical concepts and infused life and 
vigour into their petrified forms by approaching them from the 
living philosophers of the West and comparing them with the 
concepts of the latter. Mahatma Gandhi infused life into some of 
them by coming across them in the very course of his life, which 
is a struggle for the discovery of tnith. The? results of his struggle, 
the conclusions of his life, are not the results of an ‘'ideal experi- 
ment"' as Bradley would call it, in which theory is compared to 
theory, and concept with concept, but the results of actual 
experiment on his own life. As he is not an academical philosopher, 
he may not have given the full implications of his discoveries. 
But these implications can be developed, and his philosophy can 
be presented in a systematic form. It is beyc/nd our present pur- 
pose to deal at length with his ethical and political ideas. We are 
mainly concerned with his conception of reality, that is, only 
with the metaphysical side of his teaching. Books have been 
written by eminent men praising his principles of 
non-violence and love, admiring him for preaching it, and com- 
paring him to Christ and Buddha. Critics too of this principle are 
not wanting. Simply to follow either of them in praising or con- 
demning the principle would only be the expre*ssing of our own 
prejudices. If we are to understand the- metapnysical basis of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s own ideas, we must go deeper into his mind, 
and bring out his*guiding ideas in a coherent form. Then only can 
we fix his philosophical position, and understand the real signi- 
ficance of ahimsci and why he lays so much emphasis upon it. 

The real clue to his conception of reality is found in the pregnant 
word, Satydgraha, which is gem rally translated by Truth-force. 
He writes: “Satjugraha is literally holding on to Truth, and it 
means, therefore, Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is, 
therefore, known as soul-force. It excludes the use of y^^Ience 
because man is not capable of knowing the absolute Jruth and, 
therefore, not competent to punish. The word was coined in 
South Africa to distinguish tL^ noji-violent* resistance of the 
Indians of Sputh Africa from the contemporary 'passives resis- 
tance' of the suffragettes' and others. It is not conceived as a 
weax:)on of the weak."^^ In this passage there are two important 
points to note. First, Truth is soul or spirit. That is, the truth of 
the world is that it is spirit and not matter. Secondly, Satydgraha 

‘ Young India, Vol. I, p. 222. (Edited by Babu Rajcndra Prasad.) 
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means some force only indirectly. Satya, means truth and dgraha 
means sticking on, holding on, or persistence. So directly, the 
word means persistence in truth; and because this persistence is 
thought to have aipeculiar power, Satydgraha is said to be Truth- 
force or the force of Truth. It is our duty to persist in Truth and 
not to yield to untruth; and it is the nature of Truth to assert 
and establish itself wherever untruth prevails. Truth is existence 
or being, and untruth is only apparent existence or being. How- 
ever hard the latter tries to overcome the former, as existence is 
always existence and never non-exisicnce, Truth must ultimately 
succeed. This is the significance of the saying, dharmo jayati, or 
Truth always prevails. It is in the nature of things that truth 
must ultimately prevail, only because true existence is the final 
controlling factor both of our thought and action, however far 
they deviate from it. But unfortunately, the word dharma is 
interpreted as religion, rules of caste system, and so forth, and 
the philosophical significance of the saying is missed. 

how truth is to overcome untruth, whether by terminating 
it by destruction or by transforming and absorbing it, we have no 
right to decide. That is why Mahatma Gandhi sz^s that for us 
violence is excluded, because man is not capable of knowing the 
absolute truth. Of course, he means absolute truth in detail. All 
knowledge of truth is^f not precluded, as otherwise we cannot 
persist in truth. # 

The passage preaches self-expression without aggression. But 
self-expression does not mean asserting oneself any way one likes. 
The true self is not the finite individual with his lust, whims, and 
passions. It is the Spirit, and there is only one Spirit in the uni- 
verse. Mahatma Gandhi writes: 'T do dimly perceive that whilst 
everything /irouiid me* is ever-changing, ever-dying, there is 
underlying all that change a Living Power that is changeless, that 
hoT?te;»'<-^l together, that creates, dissolves and recreates. That 
informing^Powef or Spirit is God; and since nothing else that I see 
merely through the senses can or will persist, He alone is.*'* All 
else is '"illusion — Maya. We arc not. He alone is."* So our finite 
self with all its imperfections and weaknesses is false. And it is not 
the false self that is to express itself, but the true self. The expres- 
sion or assertion of the false self is aggression, and the expres- 
sion of the true self is Satydgraha, Does this imply inactivity or 

* Quoted from C. F. Andrews: Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p, 43. 

» Ibid,t p. 47. 
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passivity on our part ? If it does, it would mean surrendering our- 
selves to untruth. The need for Satydgrahu arises when untruth 
becomes aggressive; and to remain passive is to allow ourselves 
to be conquered by it. But then, how are we tb assert ourselves? 
Only as participating in Truth. Our duty is not to oppose our- 
selves, as finite, to untruth, but to know Truth and, so far as we 
know it, to assert it. To assert it is to assert our true Self. In spite 
of our being identical with Truth in essence, we, as finite, are not 
identical with it, and therefore we have no right to aim at the 
destruction of our opponents. 

Mahatma Gandhi further tells us that Tmth is not only God, 
but is also Love. For this reason, Satydgraha is the^force of love 
and not of hatred. God loves and does not hate ; but we both love 
and hate. Hatred leads us away from truth. lienee we should not 
hate our opponents and destroy them by violence. Because God 
is Love, the fact that God destroys must mean, according to 
Mahatma Gandhi, that He destroys in Love, and not in hate, 
Mahatma Gandhi tells us that destruction or violence Ts*"*tlie 
prerogative of God. But this destruction is not annihilation. No 
Hindu believes in the annihilation of even the finite self. Even in 
the extreme forms of monism like the Adva^ta, according to 
which the jiva becomes merged in the Infinite and becomes one 
with it in the state of liberation, the firftte self, so long as it is 
finite, is never annihilated, but continued to take one birth after 
another according to its merit and demerit. Hence what w-e call 
destruction, punishment, (tc., meted out to the jiva by God, 
when the former takes a particular line of action, is only thwarting 
and checking him in the hope that the jiva thus thwarted may 
reflect and realize his mistake. But still God allows the jiva the 
freedom between good and evil. Hence tfle conflict, and the need 
of Satydgraha, For the jiva sometimes chooses evil, which means 
the assertion of his own particular self against Truth.^-or the 
Universal Self. This assertion violates the universefi^ order of 
things established by God. Conflict is consequently ine\dtable. 
And in this conflict we are not to isseri our finite self, which again 
is false and ml\ introduce a new conflict in place of, if ^ot in 
addition to, the old one, but must hold on to truth and assert 
our true self, which is God Himself. 

But does God eiht ? Mahatma Gandhi tells us that he has “no 
argument to convince through reason. Faith transcends reason."* 

• Mahatma Gavdht’s Ideas, p. 45. 
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But is this faith blind faith, which is the same as superstition ? He 
writes: 'That Which is beyond reason is surely not unreasonable. 
Unreasonable belief is blind faith and is open to superstition. To 
ask anybody to bfilieve without proof would be unreasonable as, 
for instance, asking an intelligent person to believe without the 
proof that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles.*' "True faith iS appropriation of the reasoned experience 
of people whom we believe to have lived a life purified by prayer 
and penance. Belief, therefore, in prophets or incarnations who 
had lived in remote ages is not an idle superstition but a satisfac- 
tion of an innermost spiritual want. The formula, therefore, I 
have humbly suggested for guidance is rejection of every demand 
for faith where a matter is capable of present proof and unques- 
tioned acceptance on faith of that which is itself incapable of 
proof except through personal experience. **i The existence of God 
can be felt only through personal experience, and the experience 
5 au.be had only after our mind is purified by prayer and penance. 
The point of philosophical importance which this passage con- 
tains is that belief in God is "the satisfaction of an innermost 
spiritual want." Mahatma Gandhi did not say in this passage 
"intellectual wapt." But now probably he will write so also. For 
in Contemporary Indian Philosophy he says: "Of late, instead of 
saying God is Truth Ijhave been saying Truth is God, in order 
more fully to define my religion. 1 used, at one time, to know by 
heart the thousand names of God which a booklet in Hinduism 
gives in verse form and which perhaps tens of thousands recite 
every morning. But nowadays nothing so completely describes 
my God as Truth. Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth 
we have not known.** God is generally felt to be necessary for 
religion; but truth is always felt to be necessary for reason or 
inflect. Logic cannot deny that there is truth, but it may deny 
Go^iS^ijs truth satisfies an intellectual want. That is, it is the 
presupposition of our reasoning itself. Reason cannot stand with- 
out the admission that there is truth. It may be difficult to prove 
the existence of God as God, that is, as an omnipresent, omni- 
potent, benevolent person, who creates, controls, and destroys the 
universe. But it is not difficult to prove the existence of God as 
Truth. For one who argues that there is no truth destroys the 
very basis of his argument, as no argument is fconvincing or need 
be taken seriously which does not claim to be true. 

* Young India, Vol. Ill, p. 143, (Edited by Babu Kajendra Prasad.) 
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No student of logic can fail to understand the significance of 
the change from "God is Truth” to "Truth is God.” No sane and 
sober man makes a judgment about a subject which is recognized 
to be unreal. A judgment about an unreal object is neither true 
nor false, and would have no more value than the prattle of a 
child. It can have no significance for logic, the subject-matter of 
which is the determination of truth and falsity. Hence every 
significant judgment presupposes an existent subject, and the 
judgment is about that subject. In the judgment “God is Truth,” 
the existence of God is presupposed. But this existence may be 
questioned, when the predicate. Truth, would have to be referred 
to a non-existent subject, and the judgment would be without 
logical significance. But none questions that there is truth in the 
universe. When it is said that God is the sarrfe as that Truth, the 
judgment becomi s significant, and practically amounts to the 
proof of God. 

This proof is the old ontological argument in a new form. There 
is no doubt about Mahatma Gandhi’s being an absoluti^Tana a 
monist. For him, God is the only Truth, He alone exists. Every- 
thing else is Ma3ai. "We are all sparks of Truth. The sum-total of 
the. sparks is indescribable, as-jad-unknown ^Truth, which is 
God,”‘ The ontological argument in its old form runs: I have an 
idea of an all-perfect Being. If this Beirt^ lacks in existence, He 
cannot be perfect. Therefore He exists. The fallacj of this argu- 
ment was expose’d by many, especially by Kant, who pointed out 
that to have the idea a perfect Being is not the same thing as 
the existence of that Being. Only when the idea is identical with 
existence can we infer God’s existence from the idea we have of 
Him. The idealist philosophers wKb came after Kant maintained 
that the ontological argument as understood by Kent was mis- 
understood. It is true that to have the idea of a hundred coins in 
my pocket is not the same as to have them in^it. But^thc Truth 
that is implied bj^ our reasoning process must be exisfbnt. But do 
we sec its existence, just as we see the existence of the paper and 
pen before me? Certainly not. ii we are ft) argue about any- 
thing we haj/c to admit the existence of truth. Just as ohe who 
comes and talks to us cannot say that he does not exist, so one 
who reasons at all cannot say that truth does not exist. It is the 
regulative principle of our thinking. But what else is this regula- 
tive principle than existence itself? The difference between think- 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, 
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ing and imagination is that the former is based on being and is 
about being, while the latter is free from being. The object of 
imagination need not be; but the object of thought must be. 
That is why imagination works without reference to existence, 
while thought is grounded on existence. But what is always pre- 
supposed by thought cannot be made an object of thought. 
Hence this principle of Truth, though not actually perceived, 
cannot be denied existence. Here idea involves existence. 

This Truth, Mahatma Gandhi declares, is the Law of the 
universe. He writes: ‘There is an unalterable Law governing 
everything that exists ^or lives. It is not a blind law; for no blind 
law can govern the conduct of living beings.'' “That Law, then, 
which governs all life is God. Law and law-giver are one."i This is 
really the central Conception of all Indian idealism. For the 
Buddhist Nirvana, Sunya, Tathata, etc., are the Truth; they are 
the same as the Buddhakaya, that is, the Dharmakdya or the body 
of the Law. It is this law that supports the whole universe; it is 
the 'e^siL’nce of all things, their true nature. Every phenomenal 
thing moves towards the realization of its true nature. So all 
things are held together by this Law. It is really the«centre of the 
universe. Just as^the centre imparts unity to all points in the 
circumference, the Law imparts unity to the manifold of the 
universe. This conception is found in the Vedanta also. The 
Brahman as the final Truth is the ddhara or support of every 
appearance. It is the highest Law, universal or sdmdnya. We can 
find this idea even in Ramanuja's system. The Brahman as the 
soul is really the principle of unity of the parts of His body, which 
is constituted by the jivas and the material world. Without that 
principle the body will decompose and its parts will fall apart. 
The same principle is the Law or Dharma from the standpoint of 
ethics and science, Truth or Existence from that of logic and 
episteiiKjJogy, and God from that of religion. 

This c^ueptioh of reality is the answer to the question: Is 
Satydgraha true to facts? For every moral injunction the question 
can be put: Is it according to reality? In non-philosophical 
language we ask: Is it according to nature? For it is, felt that no 
moral law is binding upon us, if it is not based on the nature of 
things. For instance, it is not morally binding upon man to fly 
with his hands. It is not morally binding upon^a eunuch to be a 
father. To this question Mahatma Gandhi comes out with an 
» C. F. Andrews: Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, p. 43, 
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affirmative answer. For his idea of reality accords with his idea of 
Satydgraha, Fichte long ago developed his system of philosophy 
in order to meet the demand that reality should be such as to 
meet the demands of the moral will. If the mdral law is opposed 
to the natural law, the former cannot be binding on us. Hence 
the two spheres of mbrality and nature must ultimately agree 
with each other. Mahatma Gandhi can sa}/ that his Satydgraka is 
true to reality, because it exhorts us to hold on to Truth and this 
Truth is the Law of the world, its essential nature. It is the only 
existence. Everybody who does not hold on to Truth is thereby 
heading towards non-existence. The nature of this Truth, Mahatma 
Gandhi says, is Love. Hence, if we are to realize the Truth, we 
should weed away hatred from our hearts. But this w^eeding away 
of hatred does not involve passivity, for mere* passivity would be 
yielding to untrutli and allowing it to triumph. Hence we have to 
assert Truth, which is Love, in face of untruth. Provided w^e are 
sincere, Mahatma Gandhi has no doubts about the result. 


II 


AUROBINDO GHOSE 

Of all India's famous philosophers, Sri AurobiBdo Ghose is the 
only one who is known both as a yogi and as a philosopher. He 
first came into prominence as a politician during the time of the 
partition of Benga,!, but later left politics and became a yogi. For 
many years he has been spending his time in seclusion,* w^hich is 
now so complete that 1 e gives interviews even to his disciples 
only once in a year, the only person who has the privilege of 
meeting him often being a French, woman called the Mother of 
the Asram or monastery in which Sri Aurobindo and his disciples 
are staying at Pondiche^y^ He is much respected in India and is 
regarded as one of her greatest sons. 

Sri Aurobindo does not give us a system of, though in the 
Western sense of the term, but it is not difficult for us to find in 
his ideas a system. Recently his ideas and articles have been 
brought together in the form of a book? with the title, Life Divine, 
He writes: “Fam a Tantric. I regard the world as born of Ananda 
(bliss) and living by Ananda, wheeling from Ananda to Ananda, 
Ananda and Sakti, these are the two real terms of existence. A 
tantric is generally* a follower of the Sakta philosophy and is a 

> Sri Aurobindo is no longer alive. This section was wriUen when he was alive. 

* Yogic Sadhan, p. 83. 
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worshipper of 5akti, the feminine and energy aspect of the Abso- 
lute as 5iva; and Siva, we have seen in a previous chapter, is 
regarded as Ananda or bliss. Sri Aurobindo is known as a great 
Sakta worshipper/ and in his thought the influence of the Saiva 
and the Sakta systems is very pronounced, though he is a student 
of the BhagavadgUa, etc., as well. But it n^ay be noted here that 
the GUa is quoted frorii by all schools, and it is no wonder that 
Sri Aurobindo too studies it. The aim of his yoga is to bring 
down the power of the Absolute in order to harness it to the 
service of man and establish the kingdom of God on earth. If our 
philosophy admits the possibility of the jiva becoming one with 
the Absolute, then he must be able to use the Sakti or the power 
of the Absolute. We are not here concerned with the actual 
practices prescribed or the religious side of Sri Aurobindo's 
teaching but only with his metaphysics. 

Sri Aurobindo, like a true Saiva or Sakta Advaitin, docs not 
tiglljeye in Maya as understood by Sankara, but only as under- 
stood Uy the Saiva or the Sakta Advaita. He writes: “Maya is one 
realization, an important one which Sankara overstressed, because 
it was most vivid to his own experience. For yourse^es leave the 
word for subordinate use and fix rather on the idea of TMa,^ a 
deeper and more penetrating word than Maya. Ltla includes the 
idea of Maya and exceeds it; nor has it that association of the 
vanity of all things usefess to you who had elected to remain and 
play with Srikrsna in Madhura and Brndavan."'^ “All that is the 
play of His caitanya^ in His infinite being, His manifestations, 
and therefore all are real, Maya means nothing more than the 
freedom of Brahman from the circumstances through which He 
expresses Himself. He is in no way limited by that which we see 
or think about Him. I'hat is thci Maya from which we must 
escape, the Maya of ignorance which takes things as separately 
existenfe^nd not God, no caitanya, the illimitable for the really 
limited, the free for the bounded. “4 What i5ri Aurobindo wants us 
to know is that what we call insentient matter is really conscious. 
“Matter itself, you will one day realize, is not material, it is not 
substance but a form of consciousness, guna, the Tesult of the 
quality of being perceived by sense-knowledge. “5 “Matter, life, 
mind, and what is beyond mind, it is all Srikrsna, the Ananta- 
guna^ Brahman playing in the world as the Sacciddnanda/' The 

* Play. * The Yoga and Its Objects, pp. 55-6. 3 Consciousness. 

^ The Yoga and its Object, p. 57. 5 Ibid., p. 22. With infinite qualities. 
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world is the effect of the ^akti of the Brahman or Siva. And as 
the Sakti is identical with Siva, the world is conscious like Siva, 
We are here reminded of the jMnaiakti of Siva in the Saiva 
Advaita. The world, though Maya, is ultimately a product of 
this conscious energy. Hence everj^thing is essentially conscious. 
The material or physical nature is Maya objectified, and so its 
conscious nature is screened from us. “The Spirit manifest as 
intelligence is the basis of the world. Spirit as existence, Sat, is 
one; as Intelligence it multiplies itself without ceasing to be 
one. “I 

The Brahman is one without a second, ^et the world is not 
unreal. “The Upanisads do not deny the reality of the world, but 
they identify it with Brahman who transcends it*. He is One 
without a second; He is the All. If all is Brahfnan, then there can 
be nothing but Btahman, and therefore the existence of All, 
sarvam idam, does not contradict the unity of Brahman, does not 
establish the reality of bheda, difference. “One particular self- 
expression may disappear into its source and continent, bth.'''ttoes 
not and cannot abolish the phenomenal universe. The One is for 
ever, and the Many are for ever because the One is for ever. So 
long as there is a sea, there will be waves. ^ 

Like most of the idealists of India, Sri Aurobindo disbelieves in 
the power of the intellect to reach the highest level of reality. 
“European metaphysical thought — even* in those thinkers who 
try to prove or e*xplain the existence and nature of God or the 
Absolute — does not in Ts method and result go beyond the 
intellect. But the intellect is incapable of knowing the supreme 
Truth; it can only range about seeking Truth, and catching 
fragmentary representations of it not the thing itself, and trying 
to piece them together. “3 But in the East* “every fomider (as also 
those who continued his work or school) has been a metaphysical 
thinker doubled with a Yogi. Those who were only philosophical 
intellectuals were respected for their learning but*nevel» took rank 
as truth discoverers."' “It is not by 'thinking out" the entire 
reality, but by a change of consciousiiess that €>ne can pass from 
the ignorancf to the knowledge — ^thc knowledge by which we 
become what we know.“4‘ Essentially true knowledge implies the 
identity of the knower and the known. When there is complete 
identity, knowledge is intuition. But our knowledge at the finite 


* The Ideal of a Karmayogin, pp. 91-2. 
3 The Riddle of the World, p. 23. 


2 Ibid., p. 77. 
4 Ibid., p. 2k 
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level is discursive; it implies the distinction between subject and 
object. Somehow or other we have been excluded from the rest of 
the world and are limited. And in order to regain our contact 
with it and enter into communion with it, we develop senses, 
mind, etc. This idea reminds us of Kala, one of the kancukas or 
sheaths of the $aiva Advaita. However, the knowledge we get by 
these processes, because of the difference between the subject and 
object, can never be perfect. Intuition alone is perfect knowledge. 
Yet reason is not absolutely useless. It is useful not only for our 
practical life, but also for guiding us towards the final truth. 

If intuition, as tKe highest form of knowledge, implies the 
identity of knowing and the known, then the reality that corre- 
sponds to it must be an identity of subject and object. The oppo- 
sites, subject and Object, in the process of their unification pass 
through various stages, and each stage marks a new form of 
consciousness and a new kind of reality. Roughly, there are three 
kinds of reality or Supernals above our mind. '‘The Overmind 
starK?v’at the top of the lower hemisphere and you have to pass 
through and beyond Overmind, if you would reach Supermind, 
while still above and beyond Supermind are the v¥orlds of Sac- 
cidananda.*'^ Thg last is the Brahman of the Upanisads, the Siva 
of Saivism, and, we may add, the Visnu of Vai§navism. The three 
Supernals are also called! Isvara, Saksi, and jiva. This means that 
the jiva is placed by Aurobindo above what we usually call mind 
or manas. In another place, these are called K^ara, Aksara, and 
Purusottama, after the BhagavadgUa. This account of the Supernals 
differs obviously from that of the Supernals in the Saiva Advaita. 

Below our ordinary mind come matter and life. But from 
matter below right up to Siva or the Brahman above, there is 
continuity. There is no break or interval. Everything is due to 
the Brahman’s dynamic force, energy, or Sakti. 

Just as there is an evolution of the world out of Sakti, there is 
an involution of it into Sakti. And this process is cyclic. The ideal 
of the jiva is to transcend the dualism of subject and object, and 
enter the Brahman or the . realm of Saccidananda. This process of 
involution is really an involution into the Brahman and not 
merely into his Sakti. For betw^een the Brahman and his i^akti 
there is no difference. 

In interpreting this process, Sri Aurobindo very aptly makes 
use of the modern concept of evolution. He says that matter 

* The Riddle of the World, p. 31. 
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evolves into life, and life into mind; and mind, of course through 
its own exertions, becomes the Brahman, This process, inter- 
preted as evolution, has a rational appeal to the modem mind. 
Among the Western philosophers, Schelling advocated the theory 
that nature is not what is opposed to the mind, but what evolves 
into mind. For Aurobindo, this evolution is really the assuming 
by matter of its true nature. Matter is already conscious in 
essence. Its insentience is only a sort of appearance due to the 
veil of ignorance. The function of the Sakti of the Brahman is to 
evolve the forms of the world and then swallow them. But all the 
forms are not evolved at once and not swallowed at once. Certain 
things are destroyed, while certain other things are created. 

But we have to note one important point here. Vlliat is evolu- 
tion to the Western thinkers is really involfition for Aurobindo. 
Not only for him but also for the Sahkhya and other Indian 
systems which have a similar line of thought, the so-called evolu- 
tion is, from the standpoint of the highest truth, involution. It is 
the process of the return back into J^iva, Visnu or PrakrtVTt is 
really the sw^allowing in of the world and its forms. It is in this 
return process that matter becomes life, life mind, and mind the 
Brahman. The real evolution is the evolution the w'orld out of 
the Brahman. 

Another important point to note is thAt the so-called ideals of 
progress are not conceived as real at all by Western c v olutionism. 
They are more of less ideas that are to guide our life. But accord- 
ing to Aurobindo, they '' *"e more real than our mind. But they too 
are not "'the ultimate Reality, for that is too high and vast for 
any ideal to envisage; they are aspects of it throwm out in the 
world-consciousness as a basis tor the wa^rkings of the world- 
power. But they are primary, the actaal w^orkings secondary. 
They are nearer to the Reality and therefore always more real, 
forcible and complete than the facts w^hich arc their partial 
reflexion.'"* * * * 

One important doctrine of 5ri Aurobindo is that of the Super- 
man. But this Superman is not on)^ a world-ruler but also a 
self-ruler. is not of the type of Napoleon and Alexander, the 
type which Nietzsche glorifies, because they are not self-rulers. 
When once it is admitted that the jiva can become one with the 
Brahman, it must be possible for the jiva to use its Sakti, so that 
he can use the power so obtained. But to get this power, one's o\ra 

• Ideals and Progress, p. 2. 
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ego or individuality has to be surrendered. Individuality is due to 
limitations. To assert one’s individuality, therefore, is to intensify 
and strengthen the limitations. But one cannot get the power of 
the Brahman, unless one gets over the limitations. So one gets 
the power of the Brahman at the sacrifice of one’s own egohood 
or selfishness. That is why the SupcrmaRi is a self-ruler. But 
Napoleon and others were not self-rulers. They were extremely 
egotistic, self-assertive, and aggressive. They wanted to stamp 
their own finite individuality on the world, and therefore perished. 
They did not realize that they were simply instruments in the 
hands of the time-spifit. This is a peculiarly Hindu conception of 
the Superman. And Aurobindo believes that a race of supermen 
can come into being in the course of evolution. 

III 

J. KRISHNAMURTI 

J."Tii4s5inamurti is a religious genius discovered by Mrs. Anne 
Besant and introduced by her to the wnrld as an incarnation. But 
of late he has S('vered connection with the Theosoptical Society 
altogether. Now, he does not claim to be an incarnation, 
nor even to be a theosophist. He proclaims that he is a human 
being like any otht'r human being, but has been abli^ to realize 
the Truth through indi^ idual effort, a realization that can be had 
by any man who is seriously after it. 

Mr. Krishnamurti tells us that he is regarded by the West as 
teaching Oriental philosophy and by the East as teaching the 
Western, but that he docs neither but gives out what he indivi- 
dually felt and experienced. He is so iconoclastic in his statements, 
attacking tradition, authority, and the ideas of heaven, Church, 
etc., that he is taken by some for an atheist, individualist, and so 
forth. But if one tries to understand his talks as a whole, one finds 
that it is ^unfair to call him by any such name. And the real 
significance of his statements cannot be understood, unless the 
philosophy underlying theip is understood. Unfortunately, neither 
Mr. Krishnamurti nor any of his disciples has given us a systematic 
account of his thought. Still, it is not impossible to get a con- 
nected picture of his thought from his sj)ecches and talks. It is 
true Mr. Krishnamurti is trying to strike a new' course of thinking 
and understanding reality. But the world is many centuries old, 
and reality and man are the same. And we can best appreciate 
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Mr. Krishnamurti's ideas when we are able to notice their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to others. Mr. Krishnamurti is opposed to 
thinking in ways traditional, because his conception of reality, 
as we shall see, does not allow it. And his js one of the most 
systematically developed of the philosophies of anti-traditionalism. 
Except for a few outbursts against tradition and traditionalism 
there is, in India up till now, no philosophy of anti-traditionalism; 
and so far as my knowledge goes, Mr. Krishnamurti's is the only 
philosophy in India which we may call anti-traditionalism. 

He says: 'Then there are those who come here to compare 
what I have to say with the many schools of thoughtlessness 
(laughter). No please, this is not a smart remark. From letters I 
have received and from people who have talked 'io me, I know 
there are many who think that by belonging to special schools of 
thought they will advance and be of service to the world. But 
what they call schools of thought are nothing but imitative jargons 
which merely create divisions and encourage exclusiveness and 
vanity of mind. These systems of thought have really ncw^riidlty, 
being founded on illusion. Though their followers may become 
very erudite and defend themselves with their learning, they are in 
reality thoughtless."' This teaching of Mr. Krishnamurti reminds 
us of the teaching of the Zen sect of Japan, from one of the 
writings of which we shall quote a fairjy long passage, for that 
will elucidate much that Mr. Krishnamurti sa3^s, 

"O you discif)les who aspire after truth, if yon wish to obtain 
an orthodox knowledge' of Zen, take care not to deceive your- 
selves. Tolerate no obstacles, neither interior nor exterior, to the 
soaring of your spirit. If on your way you meet Buddha, kill 
him! (The Zen is a Buddhist sict!) If you meet the Patriarchs, 
kill them! If you nicet the Saints, kill them all without any 
hesitation! That is the only wa}^ of reaching salvation. 

"Do not allow j-oursclvcs to be entangled in any arguments 
whatsoever. Place yourselves above them and reru<iin free. So 
many men come to me pretending to be disciples of Truth, who 
are not even freed from the vani > of a goaUof a prejudice that 
dominates them. Therefore when I see them I strike theq;i down. 
Such a one has confidenc'c in his arms? I strike them off. Another 
counts on his eloquence? I make him hush. Yet another believes 
in his foresight? I blind him. 

"I have never seen one who was completely free — who was the 

* 2 'alks in Latin America, p. 7 (1935). 
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unique. Most of them have filled their minds very uselessly with 
the farces of old masters. What have I to give them? Nothing! I 
try to remedy their evil by delivering them from their slavery, 

“O, you, disciples of truth, strive to make yourselves indepen- 
dent of all objects. . . . Do you believe yourselves worthy of being 
called a monk of the Zen doctrine if you possess such an erroneous 
idea of it? I tell you: No Buddha! No teaching! No discipline! 
No demonstration ! . . . Renounce this error. There is no exterior 
truth. And now you attach yourselves; to the literal sense of my 
word so that it is much preferable that we should end this dis- 
course, and that you s?iould be nothing at all.” 

This passage is quoted from Rinzairoku by Steinilher-Oberlin 
in his BuddhiU Sects of Japan.^ And he wonders at the idea of a 
Buddhist killing the Buddha. At last understanding the signifi- 
cance of the passage, he writes: ‘‘At last its meaning became 
clear to me. 'This is what Rinzai meant to say : let him who aspires 
to the light of Zen shake off and discard all borrowed values — 
scholttsfe^ formulae, prejudices and modes with which he encum- 
bered himself and which blind him, even were they presented to 
him under the features of Buddha. All that you hav<^not found 
yourself, in your inner consciousness, by a personal and intuitive 
act, is but a vestment of hypocrisy with which you clothe your 
conscience. It is not Bvddha. First liberate your spirit. Open 
your eyes, 0 moles! Buddha is within ymt.”- 

Quite similarly, even according to Krishnaimirti, to think in 
terms of those systems is not the true search for truth. ‘‘True 
search begins only when there is release from those reactions 
which are the result of division.”3 The division between the 1 and 
the You, which is made in Reality, does not actually belong to it. 
When the divjsion is made the individuality or uniqueness of the 
I appears. Where there is duality, there must be conflict and 
mutual adjustment, which develops into patterns of thought and 
action. There become our thought mechanism and behaviour 
mechanism, and hold true only within the sphere of duality. They 
are in principle incapable of revealing Reality, which is beyond 
duality^ So the I or the ego, institutionalized religions, tradition, 
authority, and everything that belongs to duality is an illusion; 
it is due to ignorance. ‘‘All strife is one of relationship, an adjust- 
ment between two resistances, two individuals. Resistance is a 
conditioning, limiting or conditioning that energy which may be 
* Pp. 143-4, * Ibid., p. 144. 3 Talks at Ojai, p. 8 (1Q36). 
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called life, thought, emotion. This conditioning, this resistance, 
has had no beginning. It has always been, and we can see that it 
can be continued. There are many and complex causes for this 
conditioning. » 

‘This conditioning is ignorance, which can be brought to an end, 

“Ignorance is the unawareness of the process of conditioning, which 
consist of many wants, fears, acquisitive mertiories, and so on. 

“Belief is part of ignorance. Whatever action springs from belief 
only further strengthens ignorance. 

“The craving for understanding, for happiness, the attempt to get 
rid of this particular quality and acquire tAat particular virtue, all 
such effort is born of ignorance, which is the result of this constant want. 

“So in relationship strife and conflict continue. * 

“So what is one to do, discerning that whatever action, whatever 
effort one makes only strengthens ignorance r The* very desire to break 
through the circle of ignorance is still pait of ignorance. Then what is 
one to do? 

“Now, is this an all-important vital question to you? If it is, then 
you will see that there is, no doubt, a p»ositivc answer. Fdf positive 
answer can only bring about further effort, which but strengthens the 
process of ignorance. So there is only a negative approach, which is to 
be integrally aware of the process of fear or ignorance. This awareness 
is not an effort to overcome, to destroy or find a substitute, but is a 
stillness of neither acceptance nor denial, jin integral quietness of no 
choice. This awareness breaks the circle of ignorance from within, as it 
were, without strengthening it.“^ 

Here we seem to be r \diiig a Buddha delivering a sermon. All 
this duality, Mr. Krishnamurti tells us, is ignorance. And ignor- 
ance is dissolved by awareness. But what is the result attained? 
It is a stillness “neither acceptance nor denial, an integral quiet- 
ness of no choice.'" Reality is pure life mnning ils course; our 
individuality is created in it through ignorance. When it is dissi- 
pated, we become absolutely one with pure life, and the strife of 
the individual ends. * • 

Can we have any idea of the nature of this life and its process? 
“Life — which is all things and whjclvis eternaWy renewdng itself — 
is passing from unconscious perfection in the lower kingdom of 
nature, through conscious imperfection in the present T'-conscious 
stage, to perfection, that is, to an entire, perfect realization of 
itself. In this and in this alone the very process of perfection 
consists: that the forms of life, at a definite stage — the human 
t Talks, p. II. (Omen Camp, 1937-8.) » Ibid., p. 12. 
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stage — will by and by actualize and realize their latent perfection 
entirely and freely/'^ The stage of the ego is imperfect, because it 
makes the distinction between itself and reality, '"At the T'-con- 
scious stage, men think themselves separated from Reality, ‘Life,' 
'Truth,' which they consider to be something objective, some- 
thing outside themselves, something the^’ worship and which 
they call ‘God/ 

Mr. Krishnamurti believes that it is natural for man to become 
one with this Life which is beyond dualism. “As a river must 
make its way to the sea, so must the individual make his way to 
reality/'3 Nay, nature'* itself secs that man finally dissolves his 
individuality, as if universal salvation is a predetermined fact. 
“It is impossible that humanity in the long mn will be able com- 
fortably to settle do ATI and remain under any illusion whatever. 
Nature herself, in her own mighty, irresistible process of per- 
fecting, urges man beyond any illusion towards an increasingly 
clear realization of actual facts, of the one, immortal, perfect Life 
within Tiz, wLich, in the fulness of time, will disperse all illusions 
and eventually all forms of T'-consciuusness/M This is like believ- 
ing in some divine destiny of evolution, that the forces of evolu- 
tion themselves can bring about universal salvation. But else- 
where he says that “the whole destiny and function of Nature is 
to create the individual' who is self-conscious, who knows the 
pairs of opposites, w^ho know’s that he is an entity in himself, 
conscious and se})aratc.“5 Here w^hether the individual attains his 
salvation or not depends on himself and not on nature. And this 
seems to accord more with the general teaching of Mr. Krishna- 
murti, who says “realization of Truth, of Life, can only be achieved 
through your own strength,"^ ^and who discourages thinking in 
terms of some system or institutionalized religion. 

This reality, Mr. Krishnamurti says, is infinity. “There is a 
movement, a process of life, without end, which may be called 
infinity. Through 'authority, imitation, born of fear, mind creates 
for itself many false reactions and thereby limits itself. Identifying 
itself with this limitation, it is incapable of following the swift 
movement of life. “7 This sounds Bergsonian. 

The illusory I is dissolved through what Krishnamurti calls 
self-consciousness. That is, when we try to look within ourselves 

* Lilly Heber: Kruhnamurit and (he World Crisis, p. 66. » Op. cU, 

3 Ibid., p. 48. Quotation. 4 Jbid., p. 68. 5 Ibid., p. 86, Quotation. 

‘ Ibid., p. 84. Quotation. 7 Talks, p. 9. (Ojai, 1936.) 
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and analyse our own egos, they disappear. “We find that what 
fundamentally matters is thoroughly to grasp certain basic facts 
in existence — the only immortal life, the supreme Reality; what 
fundamentally matters is: to be fully awake,* tirelessly, in one's 
whole conduct of life. We find that it is this attitude which frees 
the individual from afl limitations."^ “To come back to the point 
with which I started, you cannot realize* Truth along any path, 
through any system, through any learning or teacher, but only 
through the flame of self-consciousness. This does not mean 
that reality is self-consciousness; it is beyond self-consciousncss. 
“Consciousness is of the ego, and when we arc rid of our conscious- 
ness there is Realit}^ that is free of self-consciousness. "3 That is, 
to be self-conscious is only a method of realizing fruth. Did not 
many Buddhists preach that reality is b(^©nd vijndna even? 
This dissipation of sclf-consciousness is not annihilation. “I am 
not preaching total annihilation. You cannot destroy life, but that 
which is separate can become the whole. That is not annihilation, 
that is not destruction ; but is true living, true being, trtm action, 
true love, and spontaneity of conduct; it is that perfect balance 
of love and reason which is the essence of experience. "4 

In self-consciousness what is really the rooli cause of our indi- 
viduality, namely, the subconscious, is brought co the threshold 
of consciousness, and, when so brought, dissolves. This implies 
that we are not^ always fully conscious df ourselves. That part of 
our self of which w^e are not conscious remains in the sub-con- 
scious, and has to be bi night to the light of consciousness. This 
requires strenuous effort. 

So far Mr. Krishnamnrti's teaching is mainly of religious 
interest. We may now raise th> ^question whether ignorance is 
prior to the I and is its cause, or whether it is th« ignorance of 
the individual and therefore requires the individual as a locus on 
which to exist. We do not get a definite answer to this enquiry 
from Mr. Krishnamurti's talks. He says: “The*T' pit)cess is the 
result of ignorance, and that ignorance, like the flame that is fed 
by oil, sustains itself through its own activittes. That is, the T' 
process, th§ T' energy, the T' consciousness, is the out(!bme of 
ignorance, and ignorance maintains itself through its own self- 
created activities; it is encouraged and sustained through its own 
action of craving ^ind want. This ignorance has no beginning and 

* Lilly Heber: Krishnamurti and the World Crisis, p. 36, 

» Ibid., p. 40. yuotation. 3 Ibid., p. 41. Quotation. 4 Ibid., p. 42. Quotatioiu 
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the energy that created it is unique to each individual, which 
creates, in its self-development, its own materials, as body, dis- 
cernment, consciousness, which become identified as the ‘1/ 
But in another pla^be he says: “Ignorance is the lack of compre- 
hension of oneself/*^ He speaks of ignorance also as conditioning, 
as the mechanism of thinking and acting ‘that results from the 
adjustment between the divisions that arise out of the one 
Reality; in which case ignorance is posterior to the I and is a 
sort of a quality of the I. The divr^ions between the I and the 
You do not seem to be caused by ignorance, but ignorance itself 
seems to be the result of the division. We came across a similar 
difficulty while interpreting Buddhism, and probably we have to 
adopt a simifar interpretation here too. That is, the creation of 
division will have td'be regarded as the same as the activity of 
ignorance; and this ignorance wall gain strength through the 
habit mechanisms of thought and action, which will be formed 
through mutual resistance and adjustment of the divisions. 
FurtheC the appearance of the divisions is not the same as the 
appearance of the egos. The divisions assume the form of the egos 
after becoming conscious “through sensation, pefteption, and 
discernment. “3 

Mr. Krishnamurti accepts neither the mechanistic view of life, 
according to which mantis a product of the environment, nor the 
view that the human egt) is something divine and eternal. 4 For, 
as we have seen, the I is really the supreme Reality become finite 
through certain limitations or conditionings, and so is not a 
product of mechanical processes. Yet it is not eternal, because 
the I-sense, though without beginning, vanishes when we analyse it. 

In this account of Mr. Krishnamurti, we find that he is an 
absolutist, a monist, andean idealist. True, he tells us that Reality 
is beyond consciousness and self-consciousness, and that, in it, 
both these are dissipated and lost. But he repeatedly says that 
there is onC supreme Reality, Truth, which he sometimes calls 
God,5 sometimes Life and other times energy. But like Buddha, 
he cannot describe* it further. To describe it is to use concepts, 
which belong to the mechanism of thought, which ijf a result of 
the mutual adjustment between the divisions in reality, and which 
is therefore unreal and illusory. The concept of the I is a product 
of ignorance, and is therefore not adequate to ‘reality. To under- 

* Talks, p. 20. (Ojai, 1936.) » Ibid., p. 13. 3 Seventeen Talks, p. 29 ( 193 ^)* 

4 Ibid., p, 27. 5 Talks, p. 12. (Ojai. 193^ ) 
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stand reality in terms of concepts is to understand it in terms of 
the I, a bubble which is to be pricked. To long for immortality 
it.self is a false desire, for it is the desire to perpetuate the I. 
Similarly, to enquire whether the soul lives afte^r death is motived 
by this false desire. Reality is inexplicable; none can explain it. 
It is beyond the I and thought which belongs to the I, It has to 
be directly experienced by us. » 

It is no wonder that, with this metaphysics, Mr. Krishnamurti 
preaches against traditions, authority, systems of philosophy and 
institutiondized religion. He is not an individualist, because the 
individual is not ultimately real for him; ySt he appears to be an 
individualist only because he preaches against all the above. In 
his thought, we get one of the best metaphysical bases for the 
revolt against tradition, authority, and established modes of 
thought. His metaphysics may not be absolutely new. But the 
way he connects it with the revolt he preaches, and the self- 
dependence he emphasizes seem to be his own. Did not Buddha 
long ago preach that reality lies beyond all samskdras, an« exhort 
his disciples to go beyond them? The samskdras are the mechan- 
isms of thought and action, the universal habits in thinking and 
doing. Even the so-called categories of thought may be inter- 
preted as the habits of thinking. The samskdras include not only 
these categories but also the biases and the customs of people and 
the habits and idiosyncrasies of the individuals. Tiadition may 
be not only the tradition of a people but the tradition of creation. 
The latter is the sums': 'ras that are beyond tlie ego and are the 
condition of the ego. And Mr. Krishnamurti, like Buddha, preaches 
against the tradition of even these samskdras. 


IV 

DR. BHAGAVAN DAS 

Dr. Bhagavan Das is a theosophist and, as i§ usual with all 
sincere theosophists whose religion is universal without reference 
to caste and creed, he tries to see the, same truth in all religions, 
and endeavours in his philpsophy to reconcile the different systems. 
He dislikes to be a ditfe'rence-maker and also, so far as possible, 
to give himself a label, because he sees an element of truth in 
every system. A book by him in Hindi is named Samanvaya, 
which means synthesis or reconciliation. In his Science of Peace or 
Adhyatmavidya, the gist of which is given in his contribution to 
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the Contemporary Indian Philosophy, we find a good account of 
his metaphysical views, in which he displays profound insight 
into the problem of idealism. His three important philosophical 
works are his Sciehce of Peace, Science of Emotions, and Pranava- 
vdda. He is the author of a number of other works, of which those 
which are reorientations or reinterpretations of Hindu social 
conceptions such as 7'fe Science of Social Organization or the Laws 
of Manu and Ancient versus Modern Scientific Socialism are the 
most popular, being studied even by the laymen. He attaches at 
least as great, if not greater importance to the interpretations of 
ancient sociology as oi philosophy and psychology. He thinks that 
metaphysics and psychology arc sterile, if they cannot be, and 
are not applied to the administration of human affairs in all 
departments of life- for the promotion of temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness, and made to govern the practice as well as 
the art of individual and collective social life. He is a thinkei of 
wide outlook, patriotic in his feelings, saintly in his aspirations, 
and res]Xicted both for his k'arning and nobility of character. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das writes that the great questioning which 
disturbs the course of the jiva’s lifi'. running smeothly in this 
world is, What becomes of man after death? Does he continue to 
live in a different form or is he annihilated? This is the question 
that Naeiketas put to ¥ama, th(? lord of Death and of Purgatory. 
The answer to it was ii^eferrcd to the undivided sovereignty of 
the earth. What man w'ants is immortality, which he cannot find 
in the conflicting plurality of the world. He feels that it must lie 
in some basic unity which is the source of the world. What can 
that be? 

The first answer that suggests itself to the jiva is the view 
called drambhavdda or the theory that the universe had a begin- 
ning, and was created by an agency external to it. This view is 
only the popular account of the creation of the world by a personal 
God. But *it docs not satisfy reason, which wants to know the 
why and the how of creation. The next answer is the parindma- 
vdda or the theory that creation and destruction of the world are 
only evolution and dissolution effected by the interaction of the 
two factors, the sentient spirit and the non-sentient matter. 
These two are the same as the Self and the Not-self, the I and the 
Not-I. Nobody doubts the existence of the I,'* that is, that he is. 
But what is the I ? Is it this or that, time or space, white or black? 
It is none of these, but none of these can be known without the I. 
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The I is the universal that is present in all the particulars. Yet it 
is different from them, as it can exist without any of these in 
particular. This is the Pratyagatma, the abstract universal Ego. 
Everything else is the Not-I, the Non-ego, or the Mulaprakrti. 

Still, we are within the realm of duality. The Self and the Not- 
self are left without 'being unified. That is why the Saiikhya, 
which ends with the dualism of Prakrti and Punisa, is philo- 
sophically unsatisfactory. Hence attempts are made to derive the 
Not-self, which is a plurality, from the Self, which is a unity. The 
Self accompanies the knowledge of everything, and without it 
nothing can be known. It is therefore the*universal, eternal and 
infinite. And we do not enquire the why and the how of what is 
universal and infinite. So the enquiry has to be made with regard 
to the Not-self. The first attempt to derive tile* plurality from the 
unity is to be lound in the Dvaita Vedanta or the Vedantic 
Dualism, according to which the universal Self desired to be the 
many. But this answer does not satisfy reason, because desire is 
not felt without a want, and we cannot think of the Supreme as 
wanting in anything.^ The next answer comes from the Visista- 
dvaita. ''One substance, eternal, restful, changeless, I^vara, has 
two aspects, is animate and inanimate, cit and SLcit, conscious and 
unconscious, Self and Not-self: and by its power, . . ., Maya, 
. . . Sakti, causes an interplay of the two,<or its own high pleasure 
which there is none other to question, without any compulsion 
from without .' '2 But this answer too is not satisfactory, for how 
can we conceive the al merciful Isvara creating the world, which 
contains so much evil and suffering, for his pleasure? Again, what 
is the mysterious power Maya that causes the interplay of the 
conscious and the unconscious? Tlie last and final attempt is that 
of the Advaita. But Dr. Bhagavan Das -tells us ih^ the current 
Advaita is not the true Advaita, because, in it, the relation 
between the Brahman and Maya, the Self and the Not-self, 
remains unexplained. "The last unexplained crux of ♦the current 
Advaita-Vedanta is the connection between Brahman, the Abso- 
lute, and Maya, the illusion of ttie world^process."3 "When 
pressed it, ^ike Fichte, falls back upon the position thaif Maya 
(Non-Ego, with Fichte) is wholly Non-being, instead of both 
existent and non-existent, and this we cannot bring quite home 
to ourselves." Instfcad of deriving the changing from the change- 
less, the current Advaita wholly negates the changing. Yet it is an 
• The Science of Peace, p. 41. * Ihii., p. 43. < Thid., p. 75. 
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advance upon the Vi^i§tadvaita, Of the Western thinkers who 
made a very close approach to this Advaita, Fichte occupies the 
highest place, because he started with the central principle, the 
Ego or the I. Dr. 'Bhagavan Das is not disposed to give Hegel a 
higher place than Fichte, because Hegers approach is from out- 
side or externality, he starts with the category of Being. The 
attitude of Dr. Bhagavan Das is truly Indian. But the defect of 
Fichte is that he has not been able to reconcile the I with the 
Not-I and held that ‘inasmuch as the Non-Ego is incapable of 
union with the Ego, Non-Ego there shall be none.''* This pro- 
nouncement is the same as that of the current Advaita with 
regard to the world as non-being. Hegel, though bis approach is 
external, is complementary to Fichte, for his philosophy fills the 
empty principle of the latter with content. But as Hegel's approach 
is external, this filling in is accomplished from without, not from 
within. 

The true principle, therefore, must be internal, and yet should 
not meftly negate the world of Maya. Maya should not be treated 
as merely non-being and so as unreal. True, it contains the element 
of non-being, as the principle is to be transcendefl by the true 
principle of unity- But it is not merely non-being, but both being 
and non-bcing. That is, its relation to the Ego should be both 
positive and negative, Fichte as in the current Advaita, the 
relation is understood ai only negative. The Ego is not the Non- 
Ego, the Brahman is not Maya. These arc their logia. But the 
true logion should both affirm and negate. Its form, says Dr. 
Bhagavan Das, is 'The Ego — the 'Non-Ego' Not," "The Brah- 
man-May a-Not," "I-This-Not," aham-ciat-na. In the first part of 
the logion, namely, I-This, the relation is positive, but by the addi- 
tion of Not,- this affirmation is negated. Thus it contains both 
affirmation and negation. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das claims that this is the true meaning of the 
words Om dnd Satyam, "Aum (Om) must include within itself the 
Self, the Not-Self, and the mysterious relation between them 
which has not yet oeen discovered in any of the preceding answers 
— thaf mysterious Relation, which being discovered, the whole 
darkness will be lighted up as with a sun, the Relation wherein 
will be combined changelessness and change. If it does this, then 
truly is the Indian tradition justified that 'all knowledge, all 
science, is summed up in the Vedas, all the Vedas in the Gayatri,^ 

* 7 'ke Science of Peace, p. 71. * Gayatrl is a formula, 
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and the Gayatri in the Aum; then truly are all the Vedas and all 
possible knowledge there, for all the world-process is there/ The 
first letter of the sacred word. A, signifies Self; the second letter, 
U, signifies the Not-self, and the third letted, M, signifies the 
everlasting relation, the unspeakable nexus — of negation by the Self 
of the Not-Self — ^between them/* How does Dr. Bhagavan Das 
derive this meaning from Aum? Aum ^ is identified with the 
Brahman and the Brahman with Satyam or truth. In the Chand- 
ogya, the word Satyam is explained thus. It consists of three 
letters, 5^:, ti, and yam. Sa means the imperishable, ti means the 
perishing, and yam means their relation. So the Absolute should 
include all the three. And this conception is the true Advaita or 
non-dualism. 

This I-This-Not, aham-etat~na, is the Supreme Self or the 
Paramatman. 'To strictness the Absolute is as much the whole of 
the Not-Self as the Sell ; but it is given the name of the 'Supreme 
Self especially because the human jiva, as will be apparent from 
what has been said before . . arrives first at the Pratyagfitma, the 
inward Self, the universal Self, and being established there it then 
includes the pseudo-universal Not-Self within itself, and thus 
realizes ultimately its identity with the Abboljite, which it then 
calls the Paramatma — the Supreme Self, b.^cause first seen 
through the universal Self, though now ^^een also to contain the 
Not-Self ; and because the Self is the cleraent, the factor, of Being 
in the triune Absolute.* 

Dr. Bhagavan Das ^ ntends that the current Advaita confuses 
between the Pratyagatma and the Paramatma. Its mahdvdkyas or 
logia like ‘T am the Brahman’* or ahambrahmdsmi, and "That 
thou art” or tattvaniasi fall short c/f expn'ssing the true nature of 
the Paramatma or the Absolute. They* reach onlj^ the Pratya- 
gatma or the universal Self. So he coins a new logion, ahametanna 
or "I-This-Not,” which goes higher than the above logia. The 
basis for this new logion is the meaning of thc^ word Satyam as 
given in the Chdndogyu and the Brhaddrayjyaka, the meaning of 
the I as explained by Devibhdguvala and W^gavasistha, and a 
passage from Mahimyiastqtra.^ By this coining, Dr. Bhagavan Das 

> The Science of Peace, pp. 105-6. » Ibid. 

3 Ibid , pp. 88-91. We h’ave given the Chdndogya meaning ol Satyam. Accordii^g 
to the Bfhaddranyaka, Sa means being, yam means nothing, and ti means 
becoming or the false. iThis interpretation seems to be Dr. Bhagavan Das’s own. 
The Upani$ad only says that sa and yam are truths, and that the middle letter ti 
is an untruth. But what these truths are is supplied by Dr. Bhagavan Das. The 
Devlbhdgavaia passage runs: sarvam khalvidamevdham ndnyadasti sandianam, 
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does not want to depart from the teaching of the Upanisads, but 
maintains that their true meaning is conveyed by this logion. 
This only can be the Absolute, which is all-comprehensive. From 
this only can wc derive both the self and the not-self. This only 
can be beyond duality, because it is the unity of both the self and 
the not-self. The universal Self by itseli does not transcend 
duality, for as Self it always has to face the Not-self. 

Therefore the Self, the Not-self, and their relation, each taken 
apart from the rest, fall within the sphere of duality, dvandvam 
or the relative. The Pratyagatma of Dr. Bhagavan Das corresponds 
to Kvara or the saguna Brahman or the Kutastha Sakshi of the 
S^karite schools. Dr. Bhagavan Das tells us that all these are 
practically Synonyms for the Pratyagatma. Paramatma, of 
course, corresponds the nirguna Brahman. The Pratyagatma is 
common to all the jivas. It is one. But curiously enough, Dr. 
Bhagavan Das tells us that it is this Pratyagatma that is Sacci- 
dananda or being, consciousness and bliss. Like S^iva in the Saiva 
Advaitavthc Paramatma of Dr. Bhagavan Das has three moments 

jildna or knowledge, kriyd or action, and icchd or desire or will. 

These are its own nature, which is I-This-Not. Firsts the This has 
to be cognized before it can be negated. So there is knowledge. 
Then the I has to differentiate itself from the This. So there is 
activity. In between thcitwD comes desire, namely, the desire to 
hold the This before itself and negate it. Out of these three 
moments come sat or existence, cit or consciousness and dyianda 
or bliss. 

The This is the Mulaprakrti or Matter, w^hich has three gunas or 
qualities, satva, rajas and tamas. It corresponds to the Pradhana 
or Prakrti of the Sahkhya and the Maya of the Saivas. The rela- 
tion betw^een the I and the This is Sakti or Negation. The relation 
is the relation of necessity, for it holds between the members of 
an indivisible whole. The I-This-Not is a unity, not a mere com- 
bination of-t-three independent terms. ‘'This necessity is the one 
law of all laws, because it is the nature of the changeless, timeless, 
spaceless, Absolute; all law^? flow from it, inhere in it, and are 

translated by Bhagavan Das as 'T, not anotlier, is (i.e., am) alone verily this 
eternal all." The Yogavdsisfha passage is akivicinmdtra chinmdtra rUposmi 
gaganddaifiuh iti yd idkvatl buddkissd na samsdrabandhanl, translated by Dr. 
Bhagavan Das as "I, pure consciousness, subtler than space, am not anything 
limited — such is the eternal buddhi (idea) that freeth from the bonds of sams3.ra, 
the world-process." The Mahimnastotra passage is atadvydvrtyd yam cakttama- 
bhidhatte krtdirapi, translated by Dr. Bhagavan Das as "Thou whom the dazzled 
scripture doeth describe as being the negation of what thou art not.*’ 
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included within it. It is the primal power, the one force, the 
supreme energy, in and of the world-process, from which all forces 
are derived and into w^hich they all return, bein^ inseparable from 
it, being only its endless manifestations and forms/'^ This Sakti 
Dr. Bhagavan Das calls Maya, accepting its meaning from the 
works on Tantra as both “is'' and “is not,''^ and not, as Sankara 
interprets it, as neither “is" nor “is not." Dr. Bhagavan Das tells 
us that this ^akti is often wrongly identified with the Mula- 
prakrti. “. . . as negation is the nature of the relation between the 
Sell and Not-Self, so this necessity, whic]^ inheres in the com- 
bination of the three and is not separable from any, may be 
regarded as the power of that nature of the Self and the Not-Self 
which makes inevitable that relation. This relation* immediately 
follows from, or better, is only another forrft^of that necessity, 
and the necessity is therefore treated as being more closely con- 
nected with this relation, i.e. Negation, than with the other two 
factors of the Absolute. “3 

This Negation in its affirmative aspect is the “ener^ which 
links together in an endless chain of causality the factors of the 
succession of the world- process, . . . the necessity of the w'hole 
which appears as the cause of each part, the relation of cause and 
effect between all the parts. “4 But the same relation in its negative 
aspect forms the ''condition or the conditions of the interplay 
between the Self and tlie Not-Self, the ^conditions in which the 
succession of the factors of the world-process appears and takes 
place." Cause and conciition are only the positive and the negative 
aspects of one and the same thing. Causes are conditions which 
cease to exist when the effect b'^gins to exist, and conditions are 
causes which persist throughout the existence of the effect as well 
as before and after. "5 Self and the Not-'^elf are nekher of them 
cause and effect. But “the changes of cognition, desire and action, 
and of qualities, substance, and movement, of which they are the 
forum or the substratum, are causes or conditions, arfd effects or 
results, of one another in tun: and that the totality of these 
changes, being regarded as one effect and resulf, has for one cause 
the Sakti — mergy, and far one condition the Negation, embodied 
in the third factor qf the Absolute." This Sakti or energy has 
three aspects, attraction, repulsion and evolution (or creation, 
preservation and destruction). Negation proper, too, has three 

* 7 'he Science of Peace, p. 150, 

3 Ibid., p. 163. 4 Ibid., p. 170. 
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aspects, space, time and motion. “The Negation, with respect to 
one limitless Self, in whose consciousness the Not-Self, the endless 
many, are co-exis^nt, is negation everywhere, is the utter blankness 
of pseudo-infinite and Kutastha-seeming space. The Negation 
with respect to the Not-Self, the pseudo-infinite many, which 
find themselves realized in that consciousness turn by turn, is 
negated in succession, Is pseudo-infinite and flowing time. The 
Negation with respect to Negation is the endeavour to affirm, to 
justify, the consciousness of the inseparable connection between 
Self and Not-Self everywhere and always) this can be done only in 
and by means of an endless motion, in and by w^hich only space 
and time are^ joined together and realized, even as the Self and 
the Not-Self are realized in and by the Negation. 

Tlie jivas or the* finite individuals, says Dr. Bhagavan Das, are 
atoms. As opposed to the unity and limitlessness of the I, the 
This is a plurality and is limited. This limitation is of three kinds, 
spatial, temporal and mobile. That is, each unit of this plurality 
has some dimension, duration and movement. This unit is an 
atom. The atoms make up the Mulaprakrti. But this Mulaprakrti 
is inseparable from the Pratyagatma. Thus each T^his is indis- 
solubly connected'with an I, and is therefore a jiva. 

To enter into further details of the nature of the jiva is beyond 
our present purpose. That Dr. Bhagavan Das is an idealist 
there can be no doubt. For him, the nature of the Absolute is 
I-This-Not, and tliis is the highest law or Dharma of the universe. 
He calls himself an ad^'aitin, and he himself makes clear the 
difference between his Advaita and that of Sankara. He contends 
that Sankara’s Advaita has ngt gone far enough in its unification 
of the plurality, for it cannot explain the relation between Maya 
and the Brahman. Maya cannot be merely non-being as Sankara 
would have it; it is both being and non-being. The principle 
of unity should, include the world of plurality and not merely 
negate it. 

One is tempted to trace the influence of the Agamas of the 
Pancaratra and tfie Tantras of the Pasupata and the v^akta on 
Dr. Bhagavan Das’s system. He mentions now and then the 
latter; and, like a true theo.sophist, he incorporates elements from 
all. The atomic conception of the jiva is common to both the 
55aiva and the Vaisnava philosophies. But one should be careful to 
note the meaning of the words as used by Dr. Bhagavan Das. His 
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meaning of Maya is akin to that found in the 5aiva and the 
Vai§nava Agamas. But it should be noted that, according to these 
systems, Maya or the principle of Matter is sat or being generally, 
and not both being and non-being, as Dr. Bhaga'^an Das interprets 
it. In some Vaisnava systems like that of Vallabha, Maya is not a 
principle at all but is ftnly another name for the mistake com- 
mitted by the jiva in estimating his real nature. The attempt is 
not made by them to treat the mistake as a metaphysical prin- 
ciple. As Dr. Bhagavan Das incorporates elements from diverse 
systems, both of the East and the West, the terms come to 
acquire new meaning and significance. Of co’urse, he is justified in 
giving his own meaning to his words. 

But a student of Sankara’s Advaita would say tlfat Dr. Bha- 
gavan Das has been misled, in understandiag Sankara’s Maya 
as merely unreality, by the rival Vedantic schools. Maya does not 
mean for Sankara unreality; it is amrvacamya, neither real nor 
unreal, nor both, nor neither. Onlj' because of its being neither 
real nor unreal is the identification of it with the Bsahman, 
which we make, possible. If it were real, it could not have 
been identified with the Brahman, just as two real things like a 
book and a pen cannot be identified. Bj' no act, of cognition are 
two real things identified. If, on the other hand, Maya were 
unreal, then also identification would be impossible, as w-e cannot 
identify a circular square with a real thing. But the identification 
of the world w'ith’the Brahman is necessary, as we experience the 
world as existing. That is, we want a concept that can connote 
such identification. Without identifying himself wnth a product 
of Maya, jiva, w'ho is essentially the Brahman, cannot feel that he 
is the limited being which he fee's hfmself to be. In oider to make 
the identification possible, Maya has to be treated as,neither real 
nor unreal. WTiat we do not regard as either real or unreal, that 
about the reality of which w'e make no assertion, we may mistake 
for another thing that is real, but not that wliich me regard 
openly as real or as unreal. Nor can w'e, in a single act of cognition, 
treat a thing as real or unreal. But we^can treat»it as neither real 
nor unreal only because this act means merely the suspension of 
our judgment about its reality. 

Further, if Maya is* both real and unreal, the logion, I-This- 
Not, becomes impossible. First, the I has to be identified with the 
This, and then this identification has to be negated. This identi- 
fication is called superimposition in the Advaita of Sankara. 
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However, whatever be the name, how can it happen if both the 
I and the Tliis are real? I am to feel that the I in me is real and 
also that the This that faces me is real. But then, I cannot identify 
myself with the 'I'his, This is not the identification of a subject 
and predicate by a third party, but an identification by the 
subject of itself with its own object. Next,'! am to feel that the I 
is real and the This unreal. But now too the identification is 
impossible. So long as I know that the This is real or that it is 
unreal, I, who regard myself as real, cannot mistake myself for it. 
But when it is neither real nor unreal, there is a chance of my 
mistaking myself for it. Why and how 1 do so is a matter of 
experience. Because the This is neither real nor unreal, when I 
know my true nature, the This vanishes. And this vanishing may 
be called the secoad moment of the logion, namely, negation. 

Now, if the Absolute were to contain both the I and the This, 
can the position be non-dualism? One feels justified in calling 
Dr. Bhagavan Das a dvaitadvaitin, or an upholder of Bheda- 
bheda cL even identity in difference. For the Brahman or Absolute 
is really an identity of differences, the I and the Not-I, the two 
differences eternally identifying themselves with eSch other and 
contradicting each other. Nimbarka, for instance, holds that, 
between the Brahman and the world, the relation is both identity 
and difference; and both the relations arc natural and real. That 
is, the Brahman is eternally identifying itself with the world and 
differentiating itself*from it. Dr. Bhagavan Das’s conception is 
very similar. It may be said perhaps that, according to the Saiva 
Advaita, the This is thought of as not at all different from the 
Brahman, though others may treat it as both identical and 
different, and Dr. Bhagavan Das is at liberty to identify the two 
absolutely. But he docs not do so; his logicju docs not mean 
absolute identity. There is difference also. In it, the I is eternally 
identifying itself with the This, and also eternally differentiating 
itself from it. 

One more important point has to be noted. Dr. Bhagavan Das 
himself wants that the approach to the understanding of the 
philoSjophical truth should be internal. This is in accordance with 
the general Indian tradition. But when the jiva, as a This, realizes 
his oneness with the Pratyagatma and becomes it — so far Dr. 
Bhagavan Das is a thoroughgoing advaitin-.-how can he know 
again the This, the nature and limitations of which must be cast 
off by the jiva when he becomes the universal Self, in order to be 
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identifying himself with it and differentiating himself from it, at 
the level of the Absolute ? This question will have to be put if we 
are to stick consistently to the general Indian t^radition. That is 
why J^ahkara Advaita treats the universal Sell as the Brahman, 
and the Kutastha as oply a Saksi or witness unaffected by the 
merits and demerits of the jiva. Of course, the Kutastha also is 
essentially the Brahman, but as Kutastha fie is the mere witness 
of the actions, etc., of the jiva. He is sacetddnanda in essence, but 
not as such. Otherwise, the jiva will have to be regarded as 
sacciddnanda. « 

The underlying motive of Dr. Bhagavan Das's formulating the 
logion is clear enough. It is the desire not to exclude ,^aya or the 
world of plurality from the Absolute. The jiva may be casting off 
Maya in his attempt to realize the Brahman. But^can thf^ Brahman 
be different from Maya? Arc Maya and the world two different 
worlds existing side by side? Many misinterpretations have been 
made even by academical philosophers of the Advaita distinc- 
tion betw('en the vydvahdnka and the pdramdrihika reality, as if 
Sankara is pigeon-holing the two realities. They seem to think 
that all that ordinary logic says holds quite true, according to 
J^ahkara, of the vydvahdnka reality, and the pdi^mdrthika reality 
is known only on the authority of the Sruti. This is only a super- 
ficial understanding of the Advaita of Sahicara and of his imme- 
diate followers, l^peatedly do the Upamsads declare that the 
world is a part of the Brahman, that the Brahman is everjdhing 
or sarvam khalvidam brahma. Logic itself has to lead us to the 
conclusion that what appears as the world is really the Brahman, 
and S^ahkara’s logic does load us lo tJie conclusion. The insight of 
Ur. Bhagavan Uas is deep enough not to have overlooked this 
important point. If the world and the Braliman are tV) realities, 
then the Brahman is limited by the world. If our Absolute is to 
be the only reality, then it must include Maya al^o, as Dr. Bha- 
gavan Das maintains. But then, can it be identical with Maya? 
No. It must include it, only as a., object to be^ eternally differ- 
entiated from itself. But this etental differentiation iTry:)lies 
eternal identification. This is the line of thought that led Dr. 
Bhagavan Das to his conclusion. Whether one accepts the con- 
clusion or not, the difficulties to overcome w^liich Dr. Bhagavan 
Das formulated the Togion cannot be over-estimated. The answer 
which the Advaita of Sankara gives to these questions is that the 
world of Maya is only the world of forms. The Brahman is form- 
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less, and on it these forms are superimposed. Form is not different 
from matter, just as a bangle is not different from the gold of 
which it is made.. Form is not a separate reality or existence. Its 
existence is the existence of matter. Similarly, the reality that we 
experience of this world is only the reality of the Brahman, 
which shines through it and on which the latter is superimposed. 
Hence the question, vl^hat would become of the form when it is 
cast off and how we are to relate that cast-off form with the 
Brahman, does not, and should not arise. Nobody worries himself 
to solve the question of the relation between the form of a bangle 
wWch, after being melted, is made into some other ornament, and 
the gold of which it is made. The bangle in one sense has ceased 
to be; but in another sense, as gold, it still exists. Similarly, Maya 
or the world of fotnis has ceased to be ; but its satlu or existence is 
the same as the Brahman and is never lost. Similar must be the 
case wath the Mulaprakrti in Dr. Bhagavan Das's philosophy, for 
what is Maya for Sankara is Mulaprakrti for the foiTner. Then 
Maya, wdiich is for Dr. Bhagavan Das the relation between the I 
and the Mulaprakrti, becomes nothing; for, after ^ulaja-akrti is 
absorbed into the I, the problem of the relation between the 
two ceases to have any meaning. This is wliat an orthodox aclvaitin 
may say of Dr. Bhagavan Das’s central conception. 

V 

K A r. I N D K A N A T H T A ( ; ( ) R li 

Tagore is one of the few philosophers who arc groat jioets. And he 
is one of the few jwets that have themselves given expression to 
their philosophy. His poetical works may be more widely read 
than his pllilosojihical works, yet the former cannot be fully 
understood without the latter, which arc their o})eii sesame. The 
central theme of his poetry is the. mystery of creation, which is 
also the subject-matter of philosoph}^ No high-class poet can be 
satisfied with things mnndane, or with things as they arc. Tagore 
is not satisfied wi^h mere lyrical outbursts, which are impassioned 
cries against this or that imperfection in the world. He does not 
give us merely some scattered insights into this or that aspect of 
our experience. But like a true philosopher he sees the world as 
a whole, though from his own poet’s ])oint of View. Hence thongh, 
he is a lyrical poet par excellence, y{;t in a very important sense 
he is a great epic poet. For, as in any great epic, in his works 
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taken as a whole, we see the picture of the whole life and world, 
depicted from his view-point. 

Love and death are the eternal themes of j)oetry. Men are 
happy when they love, but tremble before deatn. This raises the 
problem for philosophy as well. In the Kaiha Upani§ad the 
question, what becomefs of man after death, is raised and the 
answer to it is valued as higher than# even the undivided 
sovereignty of the earth. But what is the nature of love? If the 
nature of death, too, is the same in essence, or if the process of 
death can be turned into that of love, do not love and death 
ultimately become identical ? Is not the fear of death then over- 
come? And does not death become as pleasant as love? That it 
does is what Rabindranath Tagore wants to prove. It* is the basic 
idea of his works. No love is true unless the lowr is prepared to 
sacrifice and surrender his self to his beloved object. It is there- 
fore the same in essence as the death of his ego. Death is fearful 
when we value our petty individual self as superior to the universal 
Self, that is, when we clo not love God; otherwise, it would be the 
same as love. 

This is the truth of the cult of bhakti or devotion advocated by 
Vaisnavism, as Tagore interprets it. The Sup^me Being is a 
Person. He is full of love ; his nature is love. He makes his advances 
in innumerable ways. C)nly, wc have to unckrstand them. Tagore's 
poetry depicts the various ways in which the Supreme Person 
expresses his nature. 

We are concerned with the philosophical side of Tagore's ideas. 
His chief philosophical works are Scidhana, Creative Unity, Per- 
sonality, and Ihe Religion of Ma>- Giidnjali, his famous wwk, is 
a ])hilosophical poem. The theism of Rabindranath Tagore is said 
by some to be a borrowing from Christianity. But this^opinion has 
been once for all disproved ; for it w^as based on the WTong assump- 
tion that India had no theism of its own. The discovery of the 
importance of Vaisnavism, besides that ol Saiva*thei^, among 
Hindu religions, with its cult of Uiokti or devotion, gave the lie to 
it. It has of course to be admitted that, the Brahtna Samaj w^as to 
a certain extjimt influenced by Christianity. But the influence 
w^ent only so far as to make the theistic elements of ancient 
Hinduism popular with the learned leaders of the Brahma Samaj. 
But Tagore does nofe*belong to that branch of the Brahma Samaj 
over which Christianity had any influence. “He belongs to the 
Adi or original Brahma Samaj, which drew its inspiration from 
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the Upanisads and did much to counteract the anti-Hindu 
propaganda of some Christian missions.” 

Tagore is much influenced by Vaisnavism, and he is a Vai§nava 
in his own way. He calls his Supreme Person advaitam, and his 
philosophy is a sort of Vaisnava Advaita or an Advaita in which 
bhakti or love plays the chief role. He does not seem to have any 
logical objection to JLhe impersonal Absolute of Sahkara. He 
writes; ‘Tn India, there are those whose endeavour is to merge 
completely their personal self in an impersonal entity which is 
without any quality or definition; lo reach a condition wherein 
mind becomes perfectly blank, losing all its activities. Those who 
claim the right to speak about it say that this is the purest state 
of consciousness, it is all joy without any object or content. This 
is considered to be the ultimate end of Yoga, the cult of union, 
thus completely to identify one’s being with the infinite being 
who is bej'ond all thoughts and words. Such realization of trans- 
cendental consciousness, accompanied by a perfect sense of bliss, 
is a time-honoured tradition in our country, carrjdng in it the 
positive evidence which cannot be denied by any argument or 
refutation. Without disputing its truth, I maintain that it may 
be valuable as a great psychological experience but all the same 
it is not religion, even as the knowledge of tlu* ultimate state of 
the atom is of no use to an artist w'ho deals in images in which 
atoms have taken forms.”i The impersonal Absolute may bo the 
scientific truth, but as a poet and a human being Tagore would 
not have much to do with it. Man can take interest in the Abso- 
lute only if it is humanized. He says; "As our religion can only 
have its significance in this phenomenal world comprehended by 
our human self, the Absolute concejrtion of Brahman is outside 
the subject „of my discussion. What I ha\^e tried to bring out in 
this book* is the fact that whatever name may have been gi\'en 
to the divine Reality it has found its highest place in the history 
of our religion owing to its human character, giving meaning to 
the ideas of sin and sanctity, and offering an eternal background 
to all the ideals of perfection which have their harmony with 
man s own nature.” So Tagore understands the Absolute as the 
Supreme Man ,3 God humanized. It is personality, the Supreme 
Person. But what is this personality? “Limitation of the un- 
limited is personality; God is personal when .he creates .”5 That is, 

* The Rvligion of Man, p. 117. Ibul., p. 205, 3 Ibid., p. 118. 

4 Ibid,, p. 17. 5 Ciyntemporary Indian Philosophy , p. 37. 
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the Absolute, as Radhakrishnan puts it, when pressed into the 
moulds of thought, becomes a person. Obviously Tagore does not 
deny the truth of the impersonal Absolute. Only, he insists that, 
if it is to be understood by human beings, it must be understood 
as a person. ^ 

" But like a true advaitin, Tagore maintains that the Absolute 
Person is the only reality. The finite has nrf separate reality. And 
what is the ideal of the finite jiva? It is absolute merging or 
dissolving in the Absolute. It is complete self-sacrifice without 
any residue, it is completely surrendering, the individuality of 
the jiva. This is what the cult of love or bhakh preaches. By this 
process the jiva becomes absolutely one with the Supreme Person. 
“As science is the liberation of our knowledge in tfie universal 
reason, religion is the liberation of our individfiality in the uni- 
versal Person who is human all the same.”' “fhc individual 
/ am attains its perfect end when it realizes its freedom of harmony 
in the infinite I am. This is its mnkii, its deliverance from the 
thraldom of nulycl, of appearance which springs from avtdfa, from 
ignorance; its emancipation in iCmtam sivcim advaitani, in the 
perfect repose in truth, in the perfect activity in goodness, and in 
the perfect union in lovo.”^ “Intellect sets us* apart from the 
things to be known, but love knows its object by fusion. ”3 "Our 
soul can only become Brahman as the rive/ can become the sea.”'* 
“The highest wisdom in the East holds th&t it is not the function 
of our soul to gain God, to utilize him for any special material 
purpose. All that we ca: ever aspire to is to become more and 
more one with God. ”5 But in the sphere of religion, so long as God 
remains an object of love humanized, love implies unity as well 
as duality. "In love all the cor+radictions of existence merge 
themselves and are lost. Only in love are vfnity and duality not at 
variance. Love must be one and two at one and the same time. 
Only in love are motion and rest in one. Our heart ever changes 
its jdace till it finds love, and there it has its rest. Bift this rest 
itself is an intense form of actiwt\' where utter quiescence and 
unceasing energy meet at the same [mint in love.”* ^ 

This shows, that 1 agorc places love higher than knowledge as 
the way that leads tij) the Brahman. Knowledge involves the 
distinction between .subject and object; and where there is no 
such distinction, thete is no knowledge. But love aims at fusion 

* The Rchi^ion of Man, p. 19^. ^ Sddhana, p. 85. 3 Ihtd., p. 159. 

4 Ilnd., p.‘i50. 5 pp 154 - 5 - ^ P- 
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or union. The distinction between subject and object vanishes in 
it. Yet love is not without knowledge. . . he (God) can be 
known by joy, love. For joy is knowledge in its completeness, 
it is knowing by our whole being. Intellect sets us apart from 
the things to be known, but Love knows its object by fusion. 
Such knowledge is immediate and admits of no doubt. It is the 
same as knowing our-own selves, only more so.''^ “Want of love 
is a degree of callousness ; for love is the perfection of conscious- 
ness. We do not love because we do not comprehend, or rather 
we do not comprehend because we do not love. For love is the 
ultimate meaning of everything around us. It is not a mere 
sentiment ; it is truth ; it is the joy that is at the root of all crea- 
tion. It is Ihc light of pure consciousness that emanates from 
Brahman. So ter be one with this sarvchiubhith, this all-fccling 
being who is the eternal sky, as well as in our inner soul, we must 
attain to that summit of consciousness, which is love: ... It is 
through the heightening of our consciousness into love, and 
extending it all over the world, that we can attain Brahnia- 
vihara, communion with the inlinite joy.”- 

What does Tagore mean by saying that lo\'e i^ the ]:>erfection 
of our knowledge? Is it a mystic utterance, the raison d'etre of 
which cannot be understood? It means that truth is a unity, and 
that knowledge, if it it- to be true, must comprehend that unity. 
But this unity cannot 1:>e experienced, Tagore maintains, except 
through love. For love is the only form of experience that com- 
prehends unity. Intellect, on the other hand, cannot do away 
with the distinction between the subject and object, that is, with 
duality. It of course aims at unity, that is, truth; but its natural 
limitations, the very condition of its existence, namely, the 
duality of the subject* and object, preclude it from com{)letely 
realizing its aim. So long as this duality lasts, the core of the 
object can never be entered into by the subject, and knowledge 
at this lev&l cannot be beyond doubt. Like Descartes, it is always 
possible for us to doubt the existence of our object, to ask the 
question, Is it a 'dream or hallucination? But when the subject 
can jSenetrate the heart of the object, its very core and existence, 
it cannot and does not doubt the truth oi the latter. But this 
penetration means identity and disappearance of duality. It 
means transcending the level of intellect. *As Bradley puts it, 
thought, in order to attain its ideal of perfect truth, must become 
* Sddhana, p. 159. * Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
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reality ; but in order to become reality, it must destroy itself, for* 
one of the conditions of its being is its distinction from reality, 
and this distinction has now to be transcended. Jhat is, the form 
of consciousness at the level of intellect must bethanged into that 
of intuition. The comprehension of unity is called intuition from 
the standpoint of knowledge, and love from that of human 
experience. As Tagore's philosophy aims at understanding the 
Supra-human in terms of the human, he calls it love. 

Then what is the truth that our intellect can attain? What is 
truth for it ? Tagore is not an academical philosopher, and so we 
do not get a definite answer to this question. But his utterances 
seem to support the coherence view, and remind us of Spinoza. 
He writes: “Wliat is the truth of this world? It i?i not in the 
masses of substance, not in the number of thjngs, but in their 
relatedncss, which neither can be counted, nor can be measured, 
nor abstracted. It is not in the materials wliich are many, but in 
the expression which is one. All our knowledge of things is knowing 
them in their relation to the Universe, in that relation ijfkich is 
truth,’ Just as Spinoza tells us that true knowledge consists in 
understanding the modes in their i elation to the one eternal 
Substance, Tagore tells us that true knowledge of things consists 
in knowing them in their relation to the supreme principle of 
unity. Of course, Supreme Truth, even according to Tagore, must 
bo beyond coherence. As an advaitin, has to admit that it 
transcends coher(?nce. However, to press this technical question 
is to be unfair to the poet. 

Just as Spinoza tells iio tliat Substance is the only reality, and 
yet there is dittercnce between man and mouse and the two are 
not equally Substance; Tagore maintains tliat though God is 
everything, everything is not equally Gpd. That is, he admits 
degrees or levels of reality. In the empirical w'orlcf man is the 
highest realit5g because he approaches the Supreme Person 
closer than anything else. And it cannot be othei-wige, because 
the Su])reme Person is the Absolute humanized. Tagore mentions 
the Upanisads as his su})port, according to wjhch 'The key to 
cosmic consciousness, to God-consciousness, is in the conscious- 
ness of the sbul."^ One may detect a circle or petitio principii in 
this argument. For \^^hy is man nearer to God than any other 
thing? Because he jonceives God in his own image. The same 
attitude is sometimes criticized as anthropomorphism. But 

* Creative Unity, p. 6. Italics mine. > Sddhana, p. 30, 
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Tagore would say that we, as human beings, cannot but think as 
human beings. 

But if man ir essentially identical with the Supreme Person 
and so infinite, why does he experience finitude? How are we to 
account for his finitude? Tagore says that it is due to" Maya or 
Avidya. It is an appearance and is not ultimately real. He writes: 
‘‘Logically speaking, the distance between two points, however 
near, may be said to fee infinite, because it is infinitely divisible. 
But w^e do cross the infinite at every step, and meet the eternal at 
every second. Therefore some of our philosophers say there is no 
such thing as finitudu; it is but a mayd, an illusion. The real is 
infinite, and it is only mdyd, the unreality which causes the 
appearance pf the finite. But the word mdyd is a mere name, it is 
no explanation. It is merely saying that with truth there is this 
appearance w^hich is the opposite of truth ; but how they come to 
exist at one and the same time is incomprehensible.'’^ But Maya 
is not understood by Tagore as Sankara understands it. For 
Sankara, it is neither real nor unreal : it neither is nor is not. But 
for Tagore it both is and is not.- The follow^ers of Vallabha some- 
times use the words Maya and Avidjfi to denote that our differ- 
ence from the Brahman is only an appearance. 3 BiTl this Maya is 
for them not a riietaphysical entity. It is just the ignoremce that 
clouds our intellect and makes us see difference w’here difference 
is not. Tagore's concefjtion resembles that of Vallabha, though 
the latter does not treat it as a metaphysical entity which both is 
and is not, Maya, according to Tagore, has being, because finitude 
is experienced; but it is non-being also, because, when our infini- 
tude is realized, it vanishes. Vallabha and his followers definite^ 
reject Sankara's doctrine of MayO and vpdeihi, and maintain that, 
when they s])eak of the finitude of the jiva and his separateness 
from the BiVihmari, they do nr>t mean Maya. ^ The world is not 
unreal for them, because it is the i^roduct of the Brahman. Un- 
reality coi^ld not have come out of reality, 'lagore certainly 
speaks of the w'orld as unreal, as having no explanation and so 
forth. On this point also, his view differs from that of Vallabha. 
Tagofe says that the separateness of our self from the Brahman 
is an illusion or Mdyd, “because it has no intrinsic "reality of its 
own. "5 He pictures Maya as the smoke that envelops fire and 

* SCidhana, p. 95. * Contemporary'^ ndian Philosophy, p. 38. 

3 Cp. Aio’^matpratyayo hhnirilo mdyavriavUohundt. Hiiriraya: Brahmavdda^ 
saiigraha, p. r. 4 Ibid., pp. 32-7. 5 Sddhana, p.j79. 
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presages it.* He speaks of it also as the process by which finitude 
is woven by the Supreme Person, just as an s^Hist weaves the 
art-product out of his imagination.* Yet in spite of treating the 
world as unreal also, Tagore's position has some similarity to that 
of Vallabha. Anyway, his Maya is not that of Sankara’s. 

Though Tagore calls the world Maya, he maintains that it is of 
greater interest to us than the pure reality of the indeterminate 
and impersonal Brahman. We are interested in the Brahman, not 
in its purity but as the Mayavin or the agent of Maya, the person 
who weaves the web of appearance. We aro concerned with it as 
the artist who has painted the picture of the world. It is the 
drawing or painting that is of value for us and not the canvas3 on 
which it is done. The Brahman, as the ground on which the world 
is superimposed, has no value for us. 

What is the relation of the Supreme Person to the manifold of 
appearance? He is the unity of the manifold. He is the creative 
unity, not merely the organic unity. It is the presence of this unity 
that turns the manifold into a rhythm and harmony, jlist as a 
true ])oern is not a construction according to the rules of rhyme 
and metre, but an expression or creation, 4 so also the world is not 
a construction but an expression or creation. THht is, the world is 
not created according to certain previously formulated laws, but 
is an expression of a single unity that diversifies itself; and the 
laws automatically formulate themselves pari passu with creation. 
The so-called natural laws are the reflections of this unity in 
diversity, and the Suprci.xc Unity is therefore the law of all laws. 
Tagore gives the example of a musical tune that expresses itself 
in various notes, and in which tb^'^motes have no meaning apart 
from the tune. Similarly, the \,orld of the manifold loses its 
significance unless understood as the expression of ati underlying 
unity. 

If the Supreme Person is the law of all law’s ; if the so-callcd 
laws are the reflections of his unity in the manifold; then these 
law^s will not be felt as restrainii>e. the activitjj and limiting the 
freedom of the finite human being, If he surrenders his indivi- 
duality to the Supreme Person and becomes one with him. Be- 
coming one wdth him«nieans losing ourselves in him through love. 
As wc have already pointed out, according to Tagore, it is through 
love only that wt can experience tiiith or the final unity. That is, 

* The Religion of Man, p. 141. 

4 Ibid., p. 34. 
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we can transcvnd the restraint of law only through love. He 
writes: “It is only those who have known that joy expresses itself 
through law whcWhave learnt to transcend the law/'^ Only when 
we transcend law through love can we experience our freedom. 
Freedom is not absence of all law, whic]^ is another name for 
chaos. It is to make the laws one's own through love. Joy, love, or 
unity expresses itself in various ways, which are the laws. The 
moment we realize the one-ness with the Supreme Unity, the 
laws become the forms of expression of our joy, and lose their 
unpleasantness. 

To realize our oneness with the Supreme Person is the highest 
aim of our life, the greatest dharma. “We fulfil our destiny when 
we go back from form to joy, from law to love, w^hen we 
untie the knot of 'the finite and hark back to the infinite. But 
what is this dharma} It is truth, law% existence, norm and reality. 
Tagore says: “The Sanskrt word dharma, which is usually 
translated into English as religion, has deeper meaning in our 
language. Dharma is the innermost nature, the essence, the 
implicit truth, of all things. Dharma is the ultimate purpose that 
is working in our self. When any thing is done sfty that dharma 
is violated, meaning that the lie has been given to our true 
nature. “3 “Only when the tree begins to take shape do we come 
to see its dharma, and then you can affirm without doubt that the 
seed which has been w^asted and allowed to rot in the ground has 
not been thwarted in its dharma, in the fulfilment of its true 
nature. “4 Thus dharma is an ideal or destiny. The Supreme Man 
is the dharma of the finite man. 5 But this is the law of all laws; it 
is wffiat makes the so-called la,ws law-s. Hence the ideal of man is 
the truth of the wffiole world. It is the ideal towards wdiich the 
whole world moves. 

The peculiarity of Tagore's Advaita is that, though it soars 
high and does not avoid the greatest speculative heights, it still 
wants to retain its hold on the low^er levels of reality. Tagore is a 
mystic, but his mysticism is no bar to his interest in the temporal 
world. The value of his thought lies in the way he tries to reconcile 
the results of the Advaita w^ith active inten‘st in the practical 
world. The values of this world are not to bo> .shunned. Asceticism 
and jhdnamdrga or the path of knowledge to truth are not the 
only W'ays of realizing tlic Brahman. So long as we are human, to 

» Ibid., p. io6. 3 Ibid., p. 74. 

5 Jhe Religion of Man, p. 144. 
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ask us lo renounce the world, to exhort us to avoidyits experiences, 
is to ask us to jump out of our skin. Asceticism ai]d indifference to 
the values of the world cannot enable us to realise the underlying 
unity. The desire to be aloof from the world leads only to duality. 
It is only love, which is active unification, that can make us 
realize our aim in life. Thus there is an interesting blend, in 
Tagore’s thought, of the cult of bhakti with the Advaita, This is 
not an absolutely new feature of Indian thought. The philosophy 
of Vallabha, which has not received the due attention it rightly 
deserves from contemporary Indian thinkers, is an Advaita with 
bhakti. And Tagore’s philosophy reminds us of Vallabha’s. There 
are of course some differences, to which w^e have already drawn 
attention. But the general tendency is the same ir# both. Both 
feel that, logically, the Advaita is irrefutable; and yet both refuse 
to regard the world, which is a product of the Brahman, as unreal 
and uninteresting. God is the ultimate principle of unity, and 
love, even Vallabha would say, is the only form of experience in 
which differences are transceiided. 

VI 

PROFESSOR S. RADHAKRISHjfAN 

Of all the contemporary philosophers of "^^ndia, Professor Radha- 
krishnan is the most widely known as a philosopht v. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore are also known throughout the 
world; but the former kn nvn rather as a saint, moralist and 
politician, and the latter more a^ a j)oet than as a philosopher. 
Nay, we may even say that tlK^y are more widely known; because 
Mahatma Gandhi is the leader oi ^ people and his saintly utter- 
ances have a wider appeal than the philosophical statements of 
Radhakrishnan, and Tagore is the author of poems that can 
interest every literate ])erson. It is but natural that Professor 
Radhakrishnan, as an academical philosopher, ft lesai known to 
the masses and less read by the literate. Yet the simplicity and 
beauty of the style of his writings the fluefley and eloquence 
of his speecl^s, which translate the audience into sublime spheres, 
have earned for him a iiarhe unsurpassed by that of any other 
academical philosopher of modern India. There are few" scholars 
like him, who have grasped the spirit of the Eastern and Western 
thought alike. In spite of the opinion of many both in the East 
and the West that East is East and West is West and never the 
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twain shall meiLt, Professor Radhakrishnan maintains that the two 
can meet and h^ve met. It is usual for some philosophers of the 
West to dismiss\lndian thought with such remarks as that it is 
mysticism and is not rational, that it depends more on metaphors 
than on logic, and that it has more mythology than metaphysics. 
Similarly, in India there is the tendency to talk slightingly of 
Western metaphysics ^s intellectual gymnastics, which even as 
such has not approached the logical subtleties of some Indian 
systems, and to say that Western philosophy, unless it gives up 
its modes of approach and aim and adopts those of the Indian, 
can have no salvation. In face of both these views, Professor 
Radhakrishnan declares that the spirit of man is the same every- 
where, Some may say that he has attempted an impossible task 
in trying to prov®«what he declares, others that he has misinter- 
preted Indian thought. But the fact remains that he has succeeded 
in showing that the spirit of man is the same everywhere in spite 
of differences of outlook. The differences are only in the non- 
essentiai's. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is known more as a liaison officer 
between East and West than as the founder of a newisystem of 
thought. This is^ certainly not the whole truth. However, the 
construction of independent systems of thought is the philo- 
sophical fashion of thetWesjt; but in India the follower of a great 
tradition is more honoured, and the founder of a new philosophy 
is suspected. That is why even original formulations here have 
sometimes been fathered upon som(' ancient teacher. Besides, 
one who is more or less an historian of philoso])hy can hardly be 
expected to develop an independent system. Even as an historian 
of philosophy, Professor Radhakrishnan has a peculiar task to 
perform, wl^jch is not at all easy. He has not merely to present 
Indian thought, but to present it in terms of the ideology of the 
West. His works not only present to the Western thinkers a new 
approach to thfe philosophical problems, but also have disclosed 
to the Indian thinkers new significance in their ancient philo- 
sophical conceptif. The originality and depth of thought required 
to perform this task are in no w^ay inferior to those^ displayed in 
founding a new system. Professor Muirhead in reviewing his 
Idealistic View of Life wrote: ‘Tf originality in philosophy as in 
poetry consists, not in the novelty of the 4ale, nor even in the 
distribution of light and shade in the telling of it, but in the depth 
with which its significance is grasped and made to dominate over 
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the details, his book certainly does not fail in thi^uality."* And 
Professor Muirhead’s statement may be gener^zed and made 
applicable to all that Professor Radhakrishnan/nas written. His 
Indian Philosophy is not a bare presentation of the categories and 
arguments of the systems discussed. Such a presentation can be 
understood only by those who are acquainted with the originals, 
and therefore is not of much use for them; and it cannot be 
understood by those who do not have that acquaintance, and is 
therefore difficult for them. Professor Radhakrishnan so easily 
identifies himself with the standpoint of the system he is pre- 
sentiPig that the concepts become fluid and their connections 
ai)pcar natural. And unless he himself begins to criticize the 
system, the reader takes the author to be presenting his own 
views. Vacaspati wrote in a similar way long ago, though he never 
criticized, in the same book, the system he was presenting. Besides, 
Professor Kadhakrishnan's works are pregnant with suggestions 
for future developments. If ever Indian philosophy begins to 
attract the attention of the Western metaphysicians and^not that 
of merely the antiquarians, if ever there is going to be a philo- 
sophical development out of both the Eastern and Western 
philosophies taken together, and if philosophy is not going to die 
out as a pseudo-science that has had its day and is no longer 
w^anted, Professor Radhakrishnan's work will be greatly used in 
the future and yvill mark a distinct sta'ge in the history of the 
development of w^orld philosophy. Apart from the importance 
of the study of his works for the student of comparative philo- 
sophy, Professor Radhakrishnan has stuck to the great Indian 
tradition of the Vedanta in spite of a few differences from the 
ancient teachers, and has not rendered himself open tc» the charge 
of a frivolous hunt for novelty. In his writings we fuid no trace of 
the lightheartedness so often displayed by some who seem to 
think, ‘‘Well, it does not matter, I shall defend whatever I say 
and whatever 1 like; even for my misunderstandings ^d mistakes 
I shall find a philosophical justification and raise them to the 
status of a system.'' I do not say that Dr. S? Radhakrishnan is 
above mistakes and whateyc^r he says is the final truth. ScT far as 
thought is concerned^ there is adifference between mistakes honestly 
committed and those committed dishonestly. Even in the Advaita, 
we find different sc^iools; but each school does not rebuke the 
other as dishonest or as having misinterpreted Sankara. Yet, one 

* Hibbert Journal, Octol>or 193 
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peculiar fact fo know about Professor Radhakrishnan is that, 
though he him^f is not the founder of a new system, it is he who 
pleads that ph\osophical construction should be protected in 
India. But important attempts can be made only when stock- 
taking is done with reference to Western philosophy. 

Because of his genuine desire to reveal {he true significance of 
the concepts of Indian philosophy. Professor Radhakrishnan 
makes his ideas transparent and style perspicuous. There is no 
attempt at mystification, and at unnecessarily confusing the 
audience and readers with logical subtleties and technical ter- 
minology and with the omission of connecting steps. The usual 
tricks of the second- and third-rate philosopher to pass as too 
great and profound to be understood are not found in him. His 
views and argume''vts may not have sjitisficd everybody. But his 
presentation is always clear and simple. He knows his ideas; and 
his readers can understand them. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is an advaitin, but like Tagore he is 
an advaitin in his own way. Tagore’s writings seem to have 
influenced a little the inner workings of Radhakrishnan’s mind, at 
any rate in the early stages of his thought. In the latter*s writings 
we do not find the. same emphasis on bliakti as in those of Tagore; 
but the difference can be explained by the one being a poet and the 
other being an academical philosopher. But it would be unfair 
to .say that Tagore determined Professor Radhakrishnan’s thought. 
The logic of the Supreme Brahman or the indeterminate Absolute 
of Sankara he finds unassailable. But he seem.s to feel that the 
criticisms of Sankara by the rival schools are not without force. 
The negative aspect of Sankara’s teaching is not much to his 
heart. He writes: “The anxietj/ to be loyal as far as possible to 
both Buddhism and Vedantism appears to be the explanation of 
much of the inconsistency of Sankara’s philosophy. God or the 
Absolute he cannot give up as a Vedantin. But when with the 
Buddhist hy admits that the finite is illusory, his Absolute 
becomes something in w'hich all is lost and nothing is found 
again. . . . But there is nq denying that the positive method 
Safikafa intends to pursue as a Vedantin and the negative method 
he does sometimes pursue as an interpreter of Buddhism end in 
conflict and contradiction.”* But of late. Professor Radha- 
krishnan's attitude to Sankara has chang«id. What he once 
regarded as a contradiction he now treats as one-sided emphasis. 

* The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, pp. x 16-17. 
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He writes: 'The Upafti§ads and Saiikara try to exfi^ss the nature * 
of the ultimate being in negative terms. The eye fpes not thither 
nor speech nor mind/ There is a danger in these j^egative descrip- 
tions, By denying all attributes and relations we expose ourselves 
to the charge of reducing the ultimate being to bare existence 
which is absolute vacuity. The negative account is intended to 
express the soul's sense of the transcendence of God, the 'wholly 
other/ of whom nought may be predicated save in negations, and 
not to deprive God of his positive being/' ''We would not be able 
to say even that it is ‘wholly other,' There is in the self of man, 
the very centre of his being, something dcc! 5 ')er than the intellect, 
which is akin to the Supreme."^ 

A great pandit, a Mahamahopadhyaya, once asked me whether 
it was not true that Professor Radhakrishnan steered a middle 
course between Sahl:ara and Ramanuja. The*pandit's guess has 
really a justification. Professor Radhakrishnan writes; "Sankara 
and Ramanuja are the two great thinkers of the Vedanta, and 
the best qualities of each are the defects of the othcr."^ That is, 
for a true philosophy the two are complementary to each other. 
Professor Radhakrishnan wants to retain the Absolute of both, 
the nirguna or the indeterminate Brahman of Sankara and the 
sagmta or the determinate Brahman of Ramamfja. Even Sankara 
tried to give a place in his system to the sagiina Brahman. "The 
entranced self-absorption which arms itself with sanctity involves 
a cruel indifi'ereifce to practical life hardly acceptable to average 
intelligence, .^aiikara knows all this; and so gives a logical theism 
which does not slight the intellect, docs not scorn the wisdom of 
the ages, and is at the same time the highest intellectual account 
of the truth. What is the relatitui between the absolutism of 
intuition and the cmpiiical theism of logic, Sankara docs not tell 
us.' ’3 Professor Radhakrishnan does not complain lhat Sankara 
is contradicting himself here. But in the quotation from the 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, he openly points out a 
contradiction. It seems to be Professoi Radhakrishnan's en- 
deavour to point out a positive way from Jthe lower to the 
higher Absolute and weave the twt) into a system. His^ chief 
aim seems 1:o be to remove the elements of ncgati\dsm from 
Safikara's Advaita. • 

Proft^ssor Radhakrishnan does not want to call Ramanuja's 

* A71 Idealist Viezv of L'lfc, pp. 101-2. Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. ■720, 
Ibid., pj). 657-8. 
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Absolute by tVe name of Absolute but by the name of God. He 
writes: “Raminuja^s view is the highest expression of the truth 
though SankarAwould add that the real is larger and better than 
our thinking has Toom for/'^ Here we have to note that the word 
'‘expression'' is italicized in order to convey that, according to 
Sankara, final truth cannot be expressed. However, if it is to be 
expressed, Ramanuja's is the only way. “We are impelled to 
transcend the world of change and finitude in order to reach a 
reality where the subject and predicate are absolute. The assump- 
tion of such a reality is the basis of all logical procedure. In 
judgment we try our <best to bring out the full nature of reality 
by a series of predications. But a string of abstractions cannot do 
justice to the wealth of reality unless we assume that the ultimate 
reality is thought as such. It is the absolute judgment that is 
implicit in our miYid from the first, that being and thought are 
one." That is, Ramanuja's Visistadvaita is really the non-differ- 
ence between the substance and attribute, subject and predicate, 
the two terms being equally reeil. That is why Rrimaimja's Abso- 
lute is the highest logical expression of reality. It is the Absolute 
pressed into the moulds of thought, the Absolute intellect ualized, 
or as Tagore says, the Absolute humanized. 

Ramanuja’s Absolute is an organic conception. “So far as the 
world is concerned, God is organic with it. It is impossible to 
detach God from the Vorld. The Hindu theologian Kamfinuja 
regards the relation of iiod to the world as one- of soul to body. 
He brings out the organic and complete dependence of the world 
on God."^ Just as the subject and the predicate in a logical 
judgment have no meaning apart from each other and in isolation, 
God and the world, God and ^he jiva, have no reality apart from 
each other and in isolation. This means that, as (iod and the 
world are organically related to each other, each must be affected 
by the other. Professor Radhakrishnan does not say that Rama- 
nuja holds and /idmits that God is affected by the evil and the 
misery of tiie world, but that he cannot logically escape the con- 
clusion it he sticks to his Visi.stadvaita. “If the attributes form 
the essential nature of God', then the process of change in them 
must also affect his nature. Does all this mean that (iod is not 
absolute actuality, but is himself in the making? The distinction, 
finalty , that the soul of God is the efficient cause and his body the 
material cause is untenable. We cannot fake half a fowl for 

* An Jchalist View of Life, p, 338. » IbuL, p. 338. 
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cooking and leave Itie rest to lay eggs/'* ''What/Ramanuja does 
is to combine the two (unity and plurality), the |^.rahman and the 
world, into one Absolute, which is a concrete organic whole, all of 
whose pans or elements exist in and through a supreme principle 
which embodies itself in them. . . . One may well ask whether 
such an absolute experience is not an arbitrary fancy incapable 
of verification. We can combine words so as to make a plausible 
statement, but it is doubtful whether there is a corresponding 
reality. If the Absolute is supposed to be a transcendent changeless 
existence, it is a problem how such an absolute, which has no 
history, includes the time process and the^evolution of the world. 
Unless Ramanuja is willing to explain away the immutable per- 
fection of the Absolute, and substitute for it a perfectly changing 
process, a progressing perfection, he cannot give us afiy satisfactory 
explanation of the relation of the soul of tlie Absolute to his 
body.'*- 

Hence Ramanuja’s Absolute is not really an Absolute. His 
attempt to include the world and the finite souls in it is doomed 
to failure. We have therefore to admit that there musif be some- 
thing higher than it, namely, Sankara's Absolute. The latter alone 
can be the true Absolute; the former can only be the God of 
religion or the reality as a whole of our intelkct. Both God and 
his world must vanish in the Absolute. ''God, though immanent, 
is not identical with the world until the very end. Throughout the 
process there ii> an unrealized residuum in God, but it vanishes 
when we reach the end ; when the reign is absolute the kingdom 
comes. God who is (ugaiiic with it recedes into the background of 
the Absolute. The beginning and the end are the limiting con- 
ceptions, and the great interest the world centres in the inter- 
mediate process from the beginning to the end. ”3 \\’’e are again 
reminded of Tagore’s view that we are ihtercsted m the Absolute 
not in its purity, but as the Mfiyavin, that we are less concerned 
with the canvas than with the painting done on it. Further. “God 
as the universal mind working with a conscious design, who is at 
once the beginning of the world the author of its order, the 
principle of its progress and the goal of its evolution, is not the 
God of religion. “4 “While-the Absolute is pure consciousness and 
pure freedom and inhnite possibility, it appears to be God from the 
point of view of one specific possibility which has become actual- 

» Indian Philosophy, V^ol. II, p. 715. 

3 An Idealist View of Life, p. 340. 
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ized. While Go& is organically bound up with the universe, the 
Absolute is not/V '‘God who is the creator, sustainer and judge of 
the world, is nor^totally unrelated to the Absolute. God is the 
Absolute from the human end. When we limit down the Absolute 
to its relation to the actual possibility, the Absolute appears as 
the supreme Wisdom, Love and Goodness. . . . We call the 
supreme the Absolute, when we view it apart from the cosmos. 
The Absolute is the prJi-cosmic nature of God, and God is the 
Absolute from the cosmic point of vicw.''^ “The Hindu is aware of 
the fundamental problem and as early as the period of the Upani- 
sads we find attempts to reconcile the doctrine of the changeless 
perfection of the Absolute with the conviction that God is also 
responsible for the changing world.” “The way in which the 
relation between the Absolute and God is here indicated is not 
the same as that eifher of Sankara or of Bradley, though it has 
apparent similarities to their doctrines. While the Absolute is the 
transcendent divine, God is the cosmic divine. While the Absolute 
is the total reality, God is the Absolute^ from the cosmic end, the 
consciousness that informs and sustains the world. God is, so to 
say, the genius of the world, its ground, which as a tJ;iought or 
possibility of the Absolute lies be 3 T)nd the world in the universal 
consciousness of the Absolute. The possibilities or the ideal forms 
are the mind of the Absohite or the thoughts of the Absolute. 
One of the infinite possibilities is being translated into space and 
time. Even as the world is a definite manifestation of the specific 
possibility of the Absolute, God with whom the w’orshipper stands 
in personal relation is the very Absolute in the world context and 
is not a mere appearance of the Absolute. “3 “The Absolute is joy; 
God is love. Joy is a self-existe.nt reality, an absolute which does 
not depend on objects but only on itsclf .”4 

The gi.st of All these quotations is that God is not mere appear- 
ance of the Absolute as in Saiikara and Bradley, but is the very 
Absolute viewed from a particular point of view. The Absolute as 
pure is the matrix of infinite possibilities, of which one is actual- 
ized. When the Absolute is view^ed from this actuality, it is God. 
But vifwed apart from the afctuality, it is the Absolute. That is, 
from this standpoint, God too becomes the Absolute, When we 
view’ the Absolute from our finite point of view, it appears to us 
as organic to ourselves and nature. Then its nature is love, for 


* Idealist View of Life, p. 343. 

3 Contemporary Indian Philosophy, pp. 281-2, 
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love implies both duality and unity. But when (^j^d is realized by 
us, when the end is completely achieved, we #d our God fade 
away into the Absolute. That is, God stands only so long as we 
and our logic stand. But when the object of both is achieved 
there is only the Absolute, and love is transformed into joy, in 
which there is no element of duality. 

If we are to understand at all, we can understand only logically. 
As the Absolute is not a tangible object which we can study, what 
we are to understand must be the world, including ourselves. 
And this we have to understand as an organic whole. The structure 
of thought is organic, and consequently it presents the world as 
an organic whole. God, being organic to the world, must naturally 
be limited by it. He is a person with all the limitations the idea 
of personality necessarily involves. Professor Jiadhakrishnan does 
not accept Lotze’s view of the personality of God, according to 
which the contrast between self and not-self, which personality 
implies, is not characteristic of divine personality. ‘Tf the being is 
a positive activity, this activity has meaning only \^en it is 
opposed or limited by conditions w'hieh arc not created by itself. 
Whether or not the contrast between self and not-self is essential 
to personality, human or divine, life of a personal being is not 
possible except in relation to an environment. If God has no 
environment on w^hich He acts, He cannot be personal. If God is 
personal. He cannot be the Absolute which has notlimg which is 
not included in it in every possible sense of the w’ord.''^ 'Tn the 
course of the cosmic pi ceso, God accepts the element of the 
given, certain necessities which His will does not approve, though 
He is struggling to transform tin m through His creative effort. 
God appears to be finite in the pr('f:ess though His infinity reveals 
itself when the world-plan reaches its# fulfilment' “God can 
only be a creative personality acting on an environment, which, 
though dependent on God, is not God. Though the acting of God 
is not forced on Him from without, still it is lmlitedi)y the acti- 
vities of human individualities. The personality of God is possible 
only with reference to a world with i^s imperfc(?tions and capacity 
for progress. In other w^ords^ the being of a personal God is depen- 
dent on the existence of created order. God depends on creation 
even as creation depends on God.' ‘3 

But if the Absolut® is the only truth, how does the world come 
to be ? Professor Radhakrishnan says that the world comes to be 
* Contempoiary Indian Philoiophy, p. 282, ^ Op. cit. i Ibid., p. 283, 
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in and throughVthe act of self-assertion by the divine self, the 
assertion being the form “I am.*' But the moment the I is 
affirmed, the infinitude of non-being makes its appearance and 
confronts the I. At this stage we have God and the World facing 
each other. But the alienation between the two has to be over- 
come, the Not-I has to return to the I. The I in the process of 
return becomes a Me. find “when the created and the creator 
coincide God lapses into the Absolute."^ If it is asked, Why does 
this Not-I appear when the I is assert^'d, Professor Radhakrish- 
nan’s answer is that it is Ma37a, a mystery. 

But this world is not unreal or pure non-being. Professor 
Radhakrishnan seems to be inclined towards viewing it as both 
being and non-being. “The being of which we have experience is 
not absolute being.*Whatevcr falls short in an\" degree of absolute 
reality has in it admixture of non-being. In and through this 
mental hostility, the V'orld exists. If there were no non-being, 
there would be no bcing .“2 This view reminds ns of Plato and 
Hegel. It also .shows that the modem interprctcTs of the Vedanta 
are prone to understand Maya more as being and non-being after 
Hegel and Plato than as neither being nor non-bein^ after S5ah- 
kara. That Professor Radhakrishnan, after a critical estimate of 
Sankara's doctrine of IMfwa, prefers the view that it both “is" and 
“is not," shows that he fo dissatisfied with Sankara's connotation. 

How does Professor Radhakrishnan try to rejate God to the 
Absolute positively, for not doing w-hich he criticizes Sankara? It 
is through his doctrine of intuition. God is the truth for our 
intellect, the Absolute for our intuition. Yet intuition is higher 
than intellect. And so its deliverance must supersede those of the 
intellect. There are various forms of knowledge: intellect, intui- 
tion, instinct, etc. Of all the.se, intuition occupies the highest 
place. Intuition is integral experience, intellect is discursive 
knowdedge. Intellect involves the distinction between subject and 
object; in intuition the two are one. Yet intuition is not the same 
as imagination, in which too, one may saj^ knowing and the object 
known are identical. “The reality of the object is what distin- 
guishes intuitive knowledge from mere imagination. "3 “If the 
term ‘knowdedge' is restricted to what is communicable, what can 
be expressed in formulas and propositions, then intuitive insight 
as ineffable and non-propositional is not kno», /ledge. But certainty 

‘ Conlcmporary Indian Philosophy, p. 283. 

* Op. cit. i An Idealist View of Life ^ p. 1^3. 
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and non-communic^ility are the true test of knowledge, and 
intuitive experience has this test of assurance a^jd certainty, and 
therefore is a species of knowledge/'^ It is not aL46 instinct, though 
instinct has the directness and unity of intuitive knowledge, for 
intuition is conscious like the intellect. ^ 

Yet intellect and intuition are not separate and discontinuous. 
“There is no break of continuity between intuition and intellect. 
In moving from intellect to intuition, w^e are not moving in the 
direction of unreason, but are getting into the deepest rationality 
of which human nature is capable/' “Intuitive knowledge is not 
non rational; it is only non-conceptual. If is rational intuition in 
\\hich immediacy and mediacy are comprehended/ '3 In short, 
intuition is the basis and is presupposed by the intelject. “As it is 
the response of the whole man to reality, it ijjvolves the activity 
of reason also. The truths of intuition are led up to by the under- 
standing and can be translated into the language of the under- 
standing, though they are clearly intelligible only to those who 
already in some measure have immediate apprehensior^ of them. 
Intuition is not independent but emphatically dependent upon 
thought and is immanent in the very nature of our thinking. “4 
“The proof of the validity of our intuitive knowledge is somewhat 
similar to Kant’s proof of a priori elements. We cannot think 
them aw^ay. Their opposites are inconceivable. We cannot dis- 
believe them and remain intellectual, "^hey belong to the verj^ 
structure of our mind. “5 

Just as intellect and i cuilion are not different, but one is the 
completion of the other, the Absolute is not different from God 
but is his completion. The relation between the two is positive, 
but not negative. • 

There seems to be another line of tjiought running through 
Professor Radhakrishnan's account of intuition and his criticism 
of Ramanuja, which is aimed at positively relating the Absolute 
to God and the world. But it is more or less an*undeg*current and 
the point is not openly discussed bv him with this aim. He finds 
fault with Ramanuja for regarding the relation between the 
Brahman and the world as that of substance and attribute or 
subject an^ predicate, and for holding curiously enough that the 
relation between tl?e two is non- difference and not inherence,^ 
• 

* An Idealist View of Life, p. 145. » Ibid., p. 214. 

3 Ibid., p. J53. 4 Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 268. 

5 An Idealist View of Life, p. 156. Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, p. 713. 
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The relation between subject and predicate, whatever that be, is 

a logical relatiorkj And if logic has to be transcended, then both 
the terms of the relation must become equal. That is, both must 
be substances and both must be attributes, both must be subjects 
andboth must be predicates. In other words, the distinction between 
subject and predicate, substance and attribute must vanish. The ex- 
perience of such a thing is self-consciousness, in which both subject 
and predicate, subject and object, substance and attribute, are 
the self only. Consciousness may be regarded as the attribute, but 
it is the attribute of itself. Similarly, it may be regarded as the 
object, yet it is the object of itself. And this self-consciousness is 
the highest intuition.* The ideas out of which this line of thinking 
can be developed are there in Indian philosophy, though the 
argument was not Advanced in this way. But it has been clearly 
developed in Western idealism. Professor Radhakrishnan, as the 
master of both the Western and Indian philosophies, could not 
have been uninfluenced by it. This argument is clearly positive, 
not negative. He himself says that the world which is at first a 
Not-I returns to the I and becomes one with it.^ But what is the 
nature of the experience when the Not-I becomes the*l? Surely, 
it is self-consciouspess. 

Professor Radhakrishnan believes that no jiva can attain 
salvation, unless and uiitil all the other jivas of the universe 
obtain their salvation. This view is held by some of the followers 
of Sankara; and though the Mahayana Buddhism does not main- 
tain that it is impossible for a jIva to attain salvation apart from 
the others, it exhorts all the enlightened ones not to enter Nirvana 
until they see that the rest of the creation too is enlightened. 
However, all the followers of isankara do not accept the doctrine 
of the simultanertus salvation of creation. According to those who 
hold the view, Isvara is the Brahman limited by Maya and the 
jiva is the same limited by a product or part of Maya, sometimes 
called Avidya. There are further differences of view, but our 
point can be clear even if we do not dwell upon them. The main 
point is that what' constitutes the jiva is a product or a part of 
Maya,'which enters into the constitution of li^vara. Kvara has to 
continue so long as the world lasts. So when a jiva overcomes his 
share of Maya, he enters Isvara only and continues there so 
long as Hvara continues. That is, only his separateness from 
Isvara is cancelled. But Isvara has to continue so long as there is 

‘ An Idealist View of Life, p. 139. • Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 283. 
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a single jiva with his part of Maya, that is, until all the jivas are 
liberated. So no jiva can obtain final mukti until all the other 
jivas obtain it. Hence it is possible and necessary for the enlight- 
ened jivas to help the unenlightened in their struggle for libera- 
tion. But the other followers of Saiikara say that this view need 
not be true ; for the mysterious principle of Maya can vanish with 
reference to the liberated jiva, while continuing to work with 
reference to those in bondage. And some of the followers of 
Sankara do not admit ISvara at all. Professor Radhakrishnan 
writes: "We find a large number of passages in Isahkara which 
indicate that while the released soul attains at the very moment 
of release a universality of spirit, it yet retains its individuality 
as a centre of action as long as the cf>smic process continues. The 
loss of individuality happens only when the ii^^orld is redeemed, 
when the multiple values figured in it are achieved. The world fulfils 
itself by self-destruction. The freed soul, so long as the cosmic 
process continues, participates in it and returns to embodied 
existence not for its own sake but for the sake of the whc4e."^ In a 
way we may say that this view is a corollary from Radhakrish- 
nan’s view of God. The world cannot become one with the Absolute 
until it and God, the created and the creator,, become identical. 
So long as the world lasts, God must continue to be God, and the 
jiva, as the creature of God, must reniJn with God until the 
latter enters the. Absolute. But God can enter the Absolute only 
when there is no world, that is, when there are no more 
unliberated jivas. 

Now we may raise some })oints of controversy in order to fix 
the position of Professor Radh., krishnan. There is similarity 
between the positions of Tagore ai^d Radhakrishnan. Both admit 
the Absolute bejond all description, and maintain that our 
interest is greater in this wwld and in the Absolute as connected 
with this world than in the Absolute as unconnected with the 
world. But Tagore's standpoint is that of a poet, v4iile that of 
Radhakrishnan is that of a logi -cm. The former's position is 
personalistic absolutism or, we mayday, humanistic absolutism; 
for his religion is that of g, poet, and he wants to humanize the 
Absolute and regarc^ it as a person, and contends that human 
beings cannot understand the Absolute otherwise, though an 
impersonal Absolute may be logically true. The latter's position is 
logical or intellectualistic absolutism; his religion is that of the 

'll 
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intellect, and he wants to intellect ualize the Absolute and treat 
it as God who is a person, and contends that our intellect cannot 
understand the Absolute otherwise, though an impersonal Abso- 
lute, which is beyond the reach of the intellect and is the object 
of intuition, is true. Both Tagore and Radhakrishnan are mystics, 
in that both feel the need and possibility of transcending theism 
and of absorption in tire Absolute. Both regard our finite experi- 
ence as both being and non-being, and this is the view of Dr. 
Bhagavan Das also. Not that all Indian systems treated the 
world as unreal. Many Saiva and Vaisnava systems treat it as 
real and as containing no element of unreality. But only a very 
few Indian systems view it as both real and unreal. The Advaita 
of Sankara and the Madhyamika of Nagarjuna regard it as neither 
being nor non-bcin^. Evidently these three contemporary thinkers 
are influenced in this conception of theirs by Western thought, 
especially by that of Hegel and the Hegelians. But we should not 
forget that the idea is not absolutely new to Indian thought. 

Anywjfy, the God of Tagore is the truth of love and that of 
Radhakrishnan is the truth of logic. Not that the latter does not 
teach bhakti or love. He writes: '‘Salvation comes from the grace 
of God through bPakii or trust in God, and surrender to him. In 
all true religion we have faith in and experience of a living God 
who saves and redeems ^s^from our sins. The love of God is more 
central than either his \visdom or his sovereignty. But as a 
metaphysician, he thinks that logic can give the same truth. Even 
this much of faith in logic Tagore does not have.^ Radhakrishnan, 
too, holds that logic has to be transcended. But wEat, according 
to him, can be given by logic, namely, the organic unity of God 
and the world, cannot be the result of logic according to Tagore. 

Further, Professor Rayhakrishnan has incorporated a kind of 
meliorism into his philosophy. He does not say that the finite 
soul effects the amelioration, but that God himself docs it. God is 
really infinite, but appears to be finite until the world plan reaches 
its fulfilment; and during the process, he struggles to transform 
the imperfect world into the perfect. And as the liberated jiva 
canno! immediately become the Absolute but remains with God 
until all the jivas are liberated, it is in his interest that he helps 
the liberation of the other jivas. We have therefore to note that 
Professor Radhakrishnan's is a special kind bf meliorism and not 
that of James. For the former’s God is really infinite and success 

^ An Idealist View of Life, p. 340. » Creative Unity, p. 13. 
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is sure ; whilfe the Goft of James is finite and success is not guaran- 
teed. So in Radhakrishnan, meliorism is only a passing phase. 
His theory of sarvamukti, we see, is of a piece with this view. 

Does Professor Radhakrishnan’s Absolute include the world or 
exclude it? The question has to be raised because he says that 
the Supreme considered apart from the world is the Absolute. 
He writes: ‘'We may distinguish between God as distinct from 
the lesser spirits who derive their being from him and the Absolute 
which comprehends all conceivable existence. God, spirits and 
matter are the Absolute, and not God alone. Yet Ramanuja 
identifies God with the Absolute, besid3s which and beyond 
which nothing exists. In this criticism of Ramanuja we find 
that the Absolute must include the wwld. That it must include 
the world seems also to be the motive of Radhakiishrfan's criticism 
of Sankara, that there is little of positive rtflation between the 
Absolute and the world in his system. The same motive seems to 
be at the basis of his viewing the world as both being and non- 
being. Th('. world may be infinite non-being at first, but it is 
gradually turned into being through absorption by God. And as 
the world is neither completely the same as, nor absolutely alien 
to God, who is in organic relation with it, it is both being and 
non-being. Thus in Professor RadhakrishnaA, W'C have three 
ontological levels, the level of being, that of being and non-being, 
and that of only non-being. For Sankara, these leveb arc that of 
being, that of \that is neither being nor non-being, and that of 
pure non-being. The d^^^ercnce between Sankara and Radha- 
krishnan is evidently due to the difference in their conceptions of 
Maya. What w'e say of Radhakrishnan holds true also of Tagore 
and Dr. Bhagavan Das, as the coui;eption of Maya of all the three 
is the same. 

If, now^ the A])solute is to include the’wwld, how is this inclu- 
sion to be understood? Ramanuja says that the w’orld is the 
visesana or attribute or the body of God, and Gpd is therefore in 
organic relation with it. Professor Radhakri^hnan's^ God corre- 
sponds to the Absolute of Raman iija, and tl^i former wants to 
transcend God. But by transcending God, the Absolute appears to 
leave the wvorld out Professor Radhakrishnan's language is 
somewiiat vague hcBC. Anyway, by being the principle of unity of 
the world God appears to include it. If what wc say is true, then 
God must be richer than the Absolute. We are here reminded of 
» Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 714. 
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Bosanquet's view expressed in his Meeting of Extremes that 
reality would be the richer for including unrealities like the 
objects of imagination, illusion, etc. But then are we to maintain 
that God is richer than the Absolute, and that the Absolute 
need not include the world? Professor Radhakrishnan concludes 
his Idealistic View of Life by saying that the Supreme considered 
apart from the world is the Absolute, and considered in relation 
to the world is God. Bilt if the Absolute is to be considered apart 
from the world, is it to be considered to be poorer than God? 
Can it be really apart from the world? If it is really apart from the 
world, how are we to* reconcile with this view the criticism of 
Ramanuja that he identifies merely God with the Absolute, which 
must include both spirits and matter? 

Professor Radhakrishnan's meaning seems to be that the way 
in which Ramanuja tries to include spirits and matter in the 
Absolute is not satisfactory. The relation between these and God 
is that of subject and predicate, body and soul. So the inclusion 
is not complete. There is still alienation between the two terms. 
The spirfts and matter, which comprise the body of God, should 
be so transformed as to become equal to their soul; ^ that there 
would be complete transparency between the two and the dis- 
tinction would di^ppear. 

If we are to understand the point thus, how are we to reconcile 
it with the statement that the Absolute is the Supreme considered 
apart from the world ? Really, the Absolute is not apart from the 
world, but the world is absorbed in it. On this point Professor 
Radhakrishnan is clear. He says that, w^hen the created and the 
creator become one, God lapses into the Absolute. So his meaning 
must be that the Absolute, w^hich is pure, does not include the 
world so long as it retains its alien natuu‘; but the world cannot 
be the world unless it retains this nature. If it is transformed and 
becomes pure like the Absolute, it ceases to be the world. So the 
Absolute does not really exclude the world; on the other hand, 
the w^orld is assimilated to the Absolute. The point whether and 
how the Absolute includes the world is not discussed at length in 
Professor Radhakrishnan's Writings. But what we say must be 
his meaning, if his statements that the supreme considered apart 
from the world is the Absolute and that the Absolute should 
include the world, have to be reconciled. 

If the Absohite as pure cannot include the world as impure, 
ran the relation between the two be wholly positive? Probably it 
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is the feeling that it cannot be wholly positive which is at the 
back of Radhakrishnan’s assertion that the Absolute is the 
Supreme considered apart from the world. It would be no mystery 
if the Absolute creates the world by transforming itself, just as 
milk produces curd. The Absolute does not work even like a 
catalytic agent. It is also the material cause of the world, because 
there is nothing else than the Absolute to be the material cause. 
The mystery of creation lies in the Absolute creating the world 
while remaining itself unchanged in its perfection. The Absolute is 
apart from the world; yet it is the material, the substance, of the 
world. But we have no adequate example of this relation at our 
empirical stage. If the question is asked, What is the relation 
between the world and the Absolute? we have to gome back to 
the answer of isahkara that the Absolute is no^ the world as such. 
This negative r(*lalion, which Professor Kadhakrislinan is trying 
to remove, seems to be unavoidable. If it is driven out of our 
system by one gate, it enters by another. Yet this negative 
relation does not imply that the world and the Absplutc are 
different entities. The Absolute eternally includes the world in 
its transformed nature or in its essential nature. But after all. 
Professor Radhakrishnan's assertion that thg Absolute is the 
Supreme considered apart from the world is only a way of speaking, 
and we are perhaps not to take it literally. There is no considering 
the Absolute ap^irt from the world; the world simply disappears 
by being transformed and absorbed. The world may be one of the 
infinite possibilities turiiv^d actual that can be expected out of 
the Absolute. But this world owes its actuality to tlie Absolute, 
The being of the world is the be.ag of the Absolute; and so its 
actuality is the actuality of the latter. The Absolute is not a 
source of mere j)Ossibilities, but of actualities as^well. Tliere is 
nothing other than the Absolute that can make one of the possi- 
bilities turn into an actualit3^ Actuality is due to it and is within 
it; and so it can never be considered apart from* actually. If any 
separation is made between the t'\ ) Professor Radhakrishnan's 
assertion that intellect and intuitioj^ are not •separate but that 
one leads to^the other will be contradicted. The difference beitween 
the Absolute and God is not even a question of two view-points in 
the sense of two perspectives. For then another difficulty will 
arise. If God and the^ world are due to our intellectual view-point, 
then the question will bo asked how we could have appeared at all 
if God did not come to be at first. But it is said that God aiad tHfe> . 
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world are due to our intellect. And it would be difficult to extricate 
ourselves from the circle. 

It would be unfair and groundless to say that Professor Radha- 
krishnan definitely held the view criticized. He is not definite 
here. And we give the two alternative interpretations in order to 
show the difficulties in one. The Absolute should not be regarded 
as literally apart from yie world. The world is not different from 
the Absolute, just as a bangle is not different from the gold of 
which it is made. Yet one is not the same as the other; there is a 
negative relation between the two. For the gold is not affected, 
even though the bangle is destroyed and made into some other 
ornament. The difference between the Absolute and the world is 
the difference of the perfect and the imperfect, the complete and 
the incomplete. AntJ Professor Radhakrishnan means this difference 
and not separateness. 

But now, what is the world with reference to the Absolute? 
Sankara’s answer, in brief, is that the Absolute is the real, but the 
world, though experienced by us, is neither real nor unreal. 
Sankara does not say that the world is unreal; for, if it is real or 
unreal, it cannot be identified with the Absolute, which is its 
basis. And only bejeause we identify the world with the Absolute, 
that is, with Reality, do we treat the former as real in our ordinary 
experience. The Absolu/'e^ can be understood positively as the 
unity of the subject and'the object; in it the object is sublimated 
and assimilated to the subject, when the world is transformed into 
the full being of the Absolute. But this unity or full being of the 
Absolute is eternal. As intuition, it is the basis of the intellect. 
That is why the realization of the Brahman is sometimes said to 
be recognition, not only by tlfe Saiva Advaita or Prat3^abhijna- 
vada but also^by many followers of Sankara. But then, how are 
we to understand the relation between such an eternally yxirfect 
Brahman and the world? If the Brahman is something which 
results from perfecting the world, it can be understood only in 
positive terms. But if it is eternally present even during the per- 
fecting process and is not a Result to be brought about, then it is 
also ail other to the Brahman. Yet it cannot be a different entity 
from the Brahman. The existence or sal/a of the world is the 
existence or saitd of the Brahman. The world does not have a 
separate existence from that of the Brahman.* When we experience 
the world we do not experience the Brahman as such. That is, we 
» .iiistake the w^orld for the truth which is the Brahman. If the 
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world were *real, thil identification could not have been made ; 
nor could it have been made if it were unreal. In the same act of 
cognition, two things which are real, or one of which is real and 
the other unreal, cannot be identified and perceived as one. For 
this reason, Sankara regards the world neither as real nor as 
unreal. Hence, with rMerence to the Brahman, the wwld can be 
understood only in negative terms. For the finite individual, 
the Brahman is positively achieved; for only when the finite is 
transformed into the infinite, can the Brahman be realized. This 
means that the relation between the finite and the Brahman in 
the direction from the finite to the Brahman is positive; while, in 
Hie opposite direction, it can be understood only in negative 
terms as neither is nor is not, as neither real nor upreal, and so 
forth. Or viewing it from another side, the^^ finite implies the 
Brahman and thcrelore the relation from the lower to the higher 
is positive; but the Brahman does not imply any finite in parti- 
cular and so the relation in the reverse direction can be understood 
only in negative terms. Of course, unreality is not the only oppo- 
site to realitj^ just as impossibility is not the only opposite of 
possibility. Unreality is what is admittedly unreal, just as impos- 
sibility is what openly contradicts the natuns of reality. The 
possible is that the conditions for the existence of w^hich are only 
]:)artly known to be real and partly not known at all. And the not 
possible is therefore that no conditions f<^r the existence of which 
are known, w^hile the impossible is that the conditions for the 
exi.stencc of which openly come into conflict with the conditions 
of reality. Similarly, unreality is w’hat is never experienced to be 
real ; and so that which is experien ed as real but is not reality can- 
not be cither real or unreal. To understand the wculd in such 
negative terms does not mean that the world is a negative entity 
and has no positive nature of its own. All the advaitins treat 
Maya as a bhavapadartha or a positive entity and not as an abhd- 
vapaddrtha or a negative entity. It means that w^(? havg to suspend 
our judgment about the reality or unreality of the world. Only 
what is neither can be mistaken for reality and tan be experienced 
as reality, though it is not real. The same point can be undefstood 
in another way. The Brahman is the unity of the manifold. For 
any finite, it is the fesult of an effort, the result of a struggle. If 
there is a finite, therais also the infinite presupposed by the finite. 
But starting from the infinite, we have no grounds to say that it 
presupposes any finite. Thus our thought proceeds here only oiJfe 
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way, presupposition holds here only in one^ direction. This is so 
wherever the consequent is a unity of a manifold. For instance, 
death can be inferred from the taking of potassium cyanide, but 
from death the taking of potassium cyanide cannot be inferred. 
Every cause of death is possible, but nothing in particular can be 
asserted as actual. That is why it is said'^by Professor Radha- 
krishnan that the world is one of the infinite number of possi- 
bilities actualized. But from the Absolute this actuality cannot 
be inferred, because it is not particularly presupposed. And the 
possibilities from it are infinite, and so beyond our powers of 
inference. The systeriiatization therefore which our thought 
adopts here is only a one-way systematization. The other way 
leads only to fallacies and contradictions. 

Thus both the positive and negative moments are indispensable 
to absolutism. This does not mean, as Dr. Bhagavan Das, Hegel, 
etc., want to make out, that the Absolute itself contains both the 
moments. It is our system of philosophy that contains them. 
Professop. Radhakrishnan's chief contribution to Indian abso- 
lutism is his making it clear that the Absolute can be reached 
positively, and not merely negatively as many orthocibx advaitins 
seem to hold ; and that reaching the Absolute positively does not 
contradict the main Advaita thesis. And he contends, not without 
justification, that Sankqvrit's writings themselves contain passages 
which depict the positive relation between the world and the 
Brahman. He seems to feel, like Tagore, that the emphasis which 
the general Advaita tradition lays on the negative relation between 
the Brahman and the world has a harmful influence on the out- 
look of the Indian mind. It created an indifference to the values of 
the world and a passivity that" bred gloom. He thinks that spirit- 
uality does not mean escape from the world and its values but 
the transformation of them into spirit. Such an escape produces 
in our minds a sense of duality and so fear, but not unity, which 
is strength and fearlessness born of the knowledge of truth. 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEALIS U— Continued 

1 

HIRALAL HALDAR 

Professor Hiralal Haidar, sometime George V Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University Arts College, Calcutta, was one of the 
teachers of the College who were best liked by their students. He 
was one of those v^ho best understood theii? subject and con- 
scientiously made every attempt to make the students under- 
stand it. His favourite subject was Kant, the post-Kanlians and 
the neo-Hegelians. Whatever the students of Calcutta, during his 
professorship, understood of Kant and Hegel they owe him. And 
as most of the teachers of the department of philosophy in that 
university were his students, w^e shall not be far wrong if we say 
that it was his understanding of Kant and He^l that was being 
transmitted to the students till very recently. 

Professor Haidar is more famous for his knowledge ( f European 
philosophy, especially its idealism, than ior his knowledge of the 
Indian. Many take him to be a Hegelian, tliough he does not 
accept all that Hegel says. Even as early as his Hegclia7ns7n and 
Personality, which was his doctorate thesis and which is published 
as an Appendix to his useful and Uiasterly work N eo- Hegelianism, 
we find him criticizing Hegel. He accepts the latter s Absolute, 
but maintains that thought does not comprehend# the whole of 
reality, and therefore cannot reveal all its details. ‘‘The truth, of 
course, is that human knowledge is not co-extensive with reality 
and the categories of Hegel's logic do not furnish^ complete 
exposition of it."^ As Spinoza to!'- us, thought is one of the 
attributes; but it cannot be co-extwsive with all the rest. The 
only attribute we know is matter, and thought is co-extensive 
with it only. “The really valuable work which Hegel does is to 
demonstrate that the universe is an orderly and intelligible 
system with mind at*its centre, but this does not mean that we 
know in detail what its constitution and contents are.'' Mind ^ 
* Co 7 itewporary Indian Philosophy, p. 226. 
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not the only reality. “There is no such thing' as an insulated mind 
contemplating only its internal states.”' The object is as real as 
the subject. Each is inseparable from the other. It is true that 
this or that person does not know this or that object. But an 
object not known by any mind is imposs^ible. Berkeley is right 
only so far as he emphasizes this aspect of our experience, but he 
is wrong in concluding that therefore mind alone exists and the 
objects arc its mental states. Subject and object are real only so 
far as they are related to each other. Apart from their relations, 
they are mere abstractions. They are continuous with one another 
and constitute a single whole or unity. Yet they are different 
from one another. “Unity finds expression in difference and 
difference has its presupposition in unity. Undifferentiated unity 
and mere difference are the products of abstract thinking. In the 
concrete world unity and difference go together.”* This unity is 
ideal and is therefore spirit, of which the world is an expression. 
This spirit distinguishes itself into the knower and the known, 
and duality and unity are its eternal and inseparable aspects. 
This is the Absolute, in which the distinction between subject and 
object is not lost. So idealism is not inconsistent with realism, for 
the object here is not treated as a mere state of the subject. But 
the Absolute too is Mind, though it is the unity of mind and its 
object. The Absolute Mifid is one, but it is not a monadic unity. 
The finite minds also are fcal ; the infinite is immanent in all of them. 

But what is the nature of the object ? Arc the material things 
really material or spiritual in their essence ? They may be objects 
of minds, but are they also minds? Dr. Haidar maintains that 
they are minds in their ideal nature?— which means that, though 
the nature of experience involves always the distinction between 
mind and its object, the' object too is in truth a mind, though it is 
an object at the same time of another mind. “The many cells that 
compose the body are the many bodies of the many selves unified 
in the one ‘mind of the whole body which is the ideality of the 
body itself. It is a constituent element of the Absolute mind.”-! 
The finite minds know just as much as they need of reality. They 
“carve out only a small section of the whole of reality. The things 
we experience are not the things as they are in the knowledge of 
the Absolute but selections made from them for the purposes of 
life.”5 


* Coniemporary Indian Philosophy^ p. 220. 

3 Ibid., p. 229. 4 Ibid,, p. 231. 
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* . * 

How is the unity of the Absolute experienced by us? Dr, Haidar 
says, Both through knowledge and love. He does not seem to feel 
like Tagore that knowledge has to be transcended before we can 
experience the unity. ‘Tinite minds necessarily seek to be the 
infinite that they potentially are. ... In their ordinary lives and 
achievements as finite beings in time they are seldom aware of 
their greatness, but sooner or later they are^bound to be conscious 
of their true nature, to be united with the source of their being in 
knowledge and lovc.'’^ 

Dr. Haidar calls his system realistic icV'alism, because in it 
mind has no place apart from the object, and the latter is not 
merely a state of mind. He feels that the two must be essentially 
identical, but holds that their difference too is as much true. But 
he does not raise the question, How is the difference to be experi- 
enced while the unity is being experienced? The unity may be 
the presupposition, while the actual experience is that of differ- 
ence; but can the difference also be a presupposition, while the 
ultimate unity is being experienced? While wc experidice the 
distinction between the subject and the object at our finite level, 
some reflection reveals to us that unity is presupposed. But when 
the unity is the object of our experience, there can be nothing to 
reveal to us this difference. Further, if tlie Absolute contains 
within itself more than thought and its object; and if we do not 
know what that more is; we have really rto grounds to say that, 
even after the thought and its object are fused into a unity, the 
distinction is retained. Unless we arc confident that thought is 
co-extensive with the rest of the Absolute, and that the deliver- 
ance of thought is final, we cannot leasonably maintain that the 
distinction between the subject ana the object is retained in the 
Absolute. But if we defend such co-extensiveness, weJhave to give 
up our position and accept HegeFs view that human knowledge is 
co-extensive with reality — which Dr. Haidar is not prepared to 
do. Then if our knowledge or thought cannot compiVhend the 
whole of reality; though it presupposes the unity of the whole, the 
experience of that whole cannot be ofithe form of our knowledge 
or thought, \^ich is discursive. It must be an integral experience 
in which thought is transcended. And w^here thought is trans- 
cended we have no grounds to say that the ♦distinctions of our 
finite experience are retained. 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 232. 
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II 

K. C. BHATTACHARYA 

Professor K. C. Bhattacharya is known as a keen logician, and 
some who arc in personal touch with him regard him as an original 
thinker. But unfortunately his works are not many, and no 
philosopher’s originalrty can be adequately appreciated from a 
few articles and lectures. The significance of any new idea can be 
understood only when it is WT)rked out in many of its details; but 
Professor Bhattacharya is averse to wTiting and publishing. 
Bcvsides, even what he has w^ritten is not easy to read, and he 
makes little attempt to make his ideas understandable; so that 
many are I'epelled by his writings and leave them with the sus- 
picion that they are being ni3?’stificd. Though to adopt this atti- 
tude to his waitings is not fair, yet one feels that the author could 
have made them less taxing to the sincere reader. In his style, as 
Dr. D. M. Datta says, he is just the opposite of Professor Radha- 
krishnatli. While the latter’s style is engaging, perspicuous, flow^- 
ing and diffuse, the former is deterring, obscure, stih and gnomic. 
Yet one wdio has the patience and perseverance to read and 
understand them will find that his ideas are not without value 
and importance. Though his peculiar standpoint as given in The 
Sttbjeci as Freedom, U small book comprising some lectures 
delivered by him, is n‘6t quite cl('ar, yet it is made more under- 
standable in his contribution to ('ontemporary Indian Philosophy, 
Professor K. C. Bhattacharya is an advaitin; but like many 
other contemporary advaitins, he orients his thought to 
Western philoso])hy. He develops his ideas through a criticism of 
Kant. He is dissatisfied with the so-called agnosticism of Kant 
about the Dleas of Kelson. To them none of the categories of the 
understanding is applicable, and therefore they are unknowable. 
The Ideas are q)ostulated only as heuristic principles to regulate 
and sj^steTnatize our experience; and they can never be thought 
of as constituting our experience. The I, the World as an object, 
and the Supreme Being as^ the sum-total of existence are neither 
known nor knowable. 

It is at this point that Professor Bhattacharya joins issue with 
Kant. Do not the Upanisads and the Advaita based on the 
Upanisads declare that the highest aim of our life is the realiza- 
tion of the Supreme I or Ego, the Absolute or Brahman? Of all 
the knowablcs, they ought to be known. If they are not knowable, 
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would the Upanisads ^ave declared them to be the most impor- 
tant of the knowables? True, they are not known by us, finite 
minds that we are. But still it is possible to know them; they are 
possible objects of knowledge. We can know them; otheiYrdse 
the Upanisads would not have said that we ought to know them. 
Further, is not every man conscious of his ego or the I? Other- 
wise, how can he use the I with reference to himself? Professor 
Bhattacharya therefore maintains that the epistemological 
question should be re-opened. He writes: “With regard to the 
knowability of the self as a metaphysical entity, Kant holds that 
the self is a necessity of thought and is the object of moral faith, 
but is not itself knowable. My position is, on the one hand, that 
the self is unthinkable and on the other, that while actually it is 
not known and is only an object of faith, though not necessarily 
of moral faith, we iiavc to admit the possibility of knowing it 
without thinking, there being a demand, alternative with other 
spiritual demands, to realize such knowledge. This is practically 
re-0])ening the epistemological question of the meaning of thought 
and knowledge.” I 

Professor Bhattacharya diflenmtiates between thinking and 
knowing, and holds that, though tlu‘ self is unthinkable, it is 
knowable. “In taking the self to be unthinkabte, I understand 
Kant’s Idea of Reason to be not only ngt knowledge, but not 
even thought in^ the literal sense. The oso-called extension of 
thought beyond experience and the possibility of experience 
mean to me only the use oi ihe verbal foim of thought as a .symbol 
of unthinkabh* reality, such symbolizing use not being thinking.” 
So according to him, aii}" thinking about the I and the Absolute 
is only sjnnbolic or verbal thinking ctod not rf‘al or literal thinking. 
And the Uj)anisadic statement that tlie s^df is beyond speech is 
interpreted by him as that it cannot be literally thought; for it is 
quite a common fact that we do speak and use words about the 
self and the Absolute. We have words even f(tr families and 
superstitions, to say notVhng of the srlf and the Absolute. 

Speech is always symbolic, because words not things. So 
everything true or false, reabor unreal, subjective or objective is 
speakable. And it is with the speakable that philosophy should 
start. “The three believed contents — the subject, the positive 
freedom of the subject and the meant object— -are all speakable 
and it is from the speakable that w^e have to start in philosophy.”^ 

* Coviemporar V Indian Philosophy, p. 65. » The Subject as Freedom, p. 
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According to Professor Bhattacharya, therd' are four^ grades 6f the 
speakable. There is the primary distinction between what is only 
symbolically speakable and what is literally speakable. The 
literally speakable comprises what is spoken of as information 
and what is only spoken and not spoken of. Of these what is only 
spoken is spoken either as symbolized or fis meant. Truth is only 
symbolically spoken, reality is literally spoken as symbolized and 
the self-subsi stent is literally spoken as meant. None of these is 
spoken of as information, while fact is spoken of as information."'^ 
This classification or grading of the speakable is overlapping. 
And anyway, the distinction between what is symbolically 
speakable and literally speakable does not seem to be primary. If 
it were, the symbolically speakable should not have been classed 
under what is onl^' spoken as an alternative of what is meant. As 
it is given in the passage, the classification would be as follows: 

Speakable 


Symbolically speakable 
(Truth) 

a* 


> 


■i 


Literally speakable 


What is spoken of What is spoken 

(Fact) I 


Spoken as symbolized Spoken as meant 
(Reality) (Self-subsis- 

tent) 

In this what is the difference between the symbolically speakable 
and the spdken as symbolized? Professor Bhattacharya is not 
clear on this point. As regards the difference between what is 
spoken aiid what is spoken of, he writes: “The self-evident is 
spoken, but is not spoken of. Of what is only spoken and contains 
a necessary reference to the speaking of it there are three forms as 
it is spoken in the objective, subjective or transcendental atti- 
tude.’’^ The I, for instance, is self-evident, it is only spoken but 
not spoken of. And we may have three kinds of attitude to what 
is only spoken. Towards the I we have, a subjective attitude; 
towards the world as a whole we may have an objective attitude; 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy, pp. 71-2. * Ibid,, p. 69. 
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and towards God the transcendental attitude. But any finite fact 
is spoken of. Professor Bhattacharya writes: “If fact is spoken of 
and the self-subsistent object is only spoken — both being spoken 
as meant, reality is spoken not as meant, but as only symbolized."'* 
“What is taken as seU-subsistent or real is literally spoken and 
understood. What, however, is taken as true is not literally 
understood . “2 These statements are further confusing. One is 
tempted to ask: Is not reality self-subsistent? If the self-sub- 
sistent is spoken of as meant, and if reality is self-subsistent, can 
it also be spoken of as meant? If, on the ot.j;ier hand, reality is not 
self-subsistent, can it be reality? If by reality is meant not some 
ultimate self-subsistent entity, but any finite object, then it 
would be the same as the fact, of which Professor Bhattacharya 
says that it is only spoken of. While readingjthese statements,, 
one does not feel the ground under one's feet. Professor Bhatta- 
charya’s use of terms is uncouth and ambiguous. We are not 
sure of what he means and he never attempts to explain and 
expound his concepts clearly. For instance, he writes* “Meta- 
physics is unaware of the distinction between the self-subsistent 
and the real. “3 But then how are wc to understand that the 
former is spoken as meant, while the latter ij^ spoken as sym- 
bolized ? 

About the fact and the self-subsistent, ITofessor l>iiattacharya 
writes: “Fact a«d the self-subsistent ail* both literally spoken 
and in both the believea ^ontent is figured by being .spoken. Fact 
is understood as independent of this figuration while the self- 
subsistent is presented as constil ated by it. “4 Probably Professor 
Bhattacharya thinks that the s df-subsistent cannot be under- 
stood by the finite mind without the words that refer to it and 
figure it. “When a fact is spoken, there rs a peculi 3 .r dualism in 
the understood content of the meant and the believed, the 
latter being meant as beyond meaning or as perceivable. When a 
self-subsistent is spoken, the dualism lapses, the* meant and the 
believed being coincident. “5 The meaning of this passage seems to 
be that when, for instance, I speak ^f the pen*in my hand, the 
word means^certain attributes w’hich are distinct from the fhing 
in the existence of wjiich I believe. This distinction is necessary, 
as otherwise the word cannot be used with fefcrcnce to another 
pen. In other words, \he distinction is similar to that between 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 70. 

3 Ibid., p. 80, 4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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connotation and denotation, predicate and subject, dharma or 
pYdkara and the dharmi. But this distinction does not hold in the 
case of the self-subsistent ; for in it the predicate, the connotation 
or prdkara docs not transcend the thing. 

What is the distinction which Professor Bhattacharya makes 
between truth and reality? He writes: “The positive character of 
the Absolute, however, is expressible only by the negation of I 
(or more accurately 'what I am not') and as such is not literally 
expressible at all. If then we say that the Absolute is, we mean 
by it not reality but t^th. Reality is enjoyed but truth is not.'"* 
But what is enjoyed, wc gather from his writings, is the content 
of spiritual consciousness. He writes: “The content of spiritual 
thought is no object, nothing that is contemplated in the objective 
. attitude, being su‘bjecti\r^ in the sense of being apjireciated in the 
subjective or enjoying attitude. Again, “where the reference to 
the subject is no j)art of the meaning of the object, the object is 
called fact and is dc'alt with in science. Philosojdiy deals with the 
object t^iat is intelligible only with reference to the subject. . . . 
The object that has necessary reference to the s}ieakiiig of it is 
the self-subsistent object for philosophy.”^ Further, “in the con- 
sciousness of T ^am,' one apjreciates the objective attitude of 
judgment as distinct from the enjoying attitude and understands 
it to be assumed only ls a. necessary make-believe. ”4 In all these 
statements we find thc\t it is the I and the contents that are 
enjoyed. And also remembering S. Alexander's use of the term 
enjoyment, we may guess that for Bhattacharya reality means 
the I and its contents. It is Kant’s first Idea of Reason. There is 
also another statement. “Reality is still literally speakable and 
may be taken to depend on the speaking for its rc^velation, though 
the speaking, (which means the /) is not there empty subjec- 
tivity. ”5 This also shows that reality is the 1, and is self-evident. 

While reality is the I and its content, truth is the Absolute. 
“The absoJute is not the same as the overpersonal reality that 
is enjoyed in religion. It means what the subject I is not, but the 
reality of religious experience while it is enjoyed and symbolized 
hy / does not mean sSuch theoretic negation of 'Ifhat is, the I 
and the Absolute are different. Now% whffe reality is literally 
spoken and understood, though not as meant but as symbolized 
— for in the case of the I there cannot be' a distinction between 

/ * Contempovavy Indian Philosophy, p. 8^, ^ Ibid., p. O7. 3 Ibid , p. 77. 

4 Ibid., p. 78. 5 Ibid., p. 84. 6 Ibid., p. 84. 
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the meant attributesfand the I — truth is not literally spoken or 
understood. “It is an entity that cannot be understood as it is 
believed, and is speakable only by way of symbolism. Yet 
Professor Bhattacharya regards it as self>revealing. '‘What is 
believed in and understood as literally unspeakable may be said 
to be self-revealing, One is tempted to raise here the question: 
If truth is self-revealing like reality or I, why is it not literally 
speakable? Further, is the Absolute meant or not? That is, is 
there not here the duality of meaning and the thing meant? 
Again, is not the Absolute self-subsistent ? Or to go to the root of 
the matter, what exactly does Professor Bhattacharya mean by 
truth? He writes: “The Absolute is conceived rigorously as truth 
in (Advaita) Vedanta.''3 But does not the Advaita also conceive 
it as Self? What is the real difference between j-eality* and truth? 
And is that difference clear-cut? We do not find an answer to* 
these questions in Professor Bhattacharya's writings; and without 
an answer to them, we cannot appreciate his position well. 

The general definition Professor Bhattacharya gives of the 
sclf-subsistent is: “The obj(‘ct that has necessary reference to the 
speaking of it is the self-subsistent object of philosophy.' '4 But 
then, all the three ideas are in a way self-subsistent. Strictly, of 
course, the Absolute or the third Idea only eff Reason can be 
self-subsistent. However, all the three an) spoken but not spoken 
of. Truth is spoken, only symbolically not literalh Reality is 
spoken literally but not meant. The third is sjioken literally but 
also meant. It is Kant’s second Idea, the Idea of rational cos- 
mology. “Obji^ct is what is meant including the object of sense- 
perce]-)tion and all contents that have necessary reference to it. 
Object as meant is distinguished .‘roin the su])ject or the subjec- 
tive of which there is some awareness other than the meaning 
awareness. "5 That is, both the ordinary object and the Idea of 
rational cosmology are objects ; but the former is sy)oken of while 
the latter is only S})oken, though both are meant.. 

To give the classification in a different way, it is soificwhat like 
this. There is at first the divisioix of things int^ those s])oken of 
and those only spoken. The first ar^ the finite objects and the 
second the Ahree Ideas of' Reason. There is again the division 
between the meant «.nd the unmeant or svmbolized. The first 
group consists of the finite objects and the Idea of rational cos- 

> op. cit. a Op. cil. ^ Ibid., p. 85. 

4 Ibid., p. 77, 5 Lhe Subject l^recdom, p. i. 
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' mology, and second group the transcendental E^o and God. 
There is again the division between the literally speakable and 
the symbolically speakable. The first group consists of the finite 
objects and the first two Ideas of Reason; under the second 
division comes only the Absolute. What seems to be confusing in 
this division is that the ego is literally Speakable but only as 
symbolized and not as meant; and in it both the symbolic and 
the literal speakings s^.em to overlap. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that in the judgment ‘T am'' the I is literally spoken and the 
Am is symbolically spoken, according to Professor Bhattacharya. 
But in the judgment ‘iThe Absolute is," both the subject and the 
Is are symbolic. 

The difficulty in understanding Professor Bhattacharya's 
meaning arfd classification of the speakable is largely due to the 
* fact that he does hot take into consideration the symbolic nature 
of all speech. Bradley tells us that every idea is a symbol; and we 
shall not be wrong in saying that, at least, every word is a symbol. 
The I, therefore, like the Absolute, is a symbol. And so far as 
speaking or communication is concerned, there is no difference 
between these symbols. It is true that the word is used by me 
with reference to my self only. But a similar self may be meant 
by me when I sly He. When I say, "He is beating a dog," the 
He may refer to a finite physical thing, for immediately my 
imagination brings beiorc^' me the picture of a physical body 
using a cane. But when I say, "He thinks that is imaginative," 
I mean a mind similar to mine. There is certainly a difference in 
attitude or direction between the two. But this difference belongs 
to the ideas, and to the words onl\^ through the ideas. We do not 
come to such distinctions until we come to ideas and therefore to 
thought. Professor Bhattacharya could have drawn a clear dis- 
tinction betveecTi spicaking and thinking. For instance, he says: 
" 'Object is' is no judgment, being tautologous as a judgment and 
T am' is no judgment because 'am' is only symbolism, but both 
are literall^^ spoken because the subject is literally understood as 
positive. But th^ sentence 'the absolute self is' is not only no 
judgment but is not even literally spoken. Still it is not meaning- 
less, and symbolizes what is positively believed, viz. ’truth. What 
is believed and is not literally speakable is truth."' 

Now to explain t?ie passage. We can understand that "Object 
is" is a tautology; because, according to Professor Bhattacharya, 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 71. 
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the Is means objectivity, and to predicate objectivity of an object 
is a tautology. We can also understand why ''I am” is not a 
judgment for Professor Bhattacharya. He writes: “In a judgment 
proper, the word ‘is’ expresses only the objective attitude of the 
subject, but in this ^parent judgment, ‘is’ means an objective 
content which is self-subsistent but not fact. To express or formu- 
late this content is still to retain the objective attitude. This 
attitude is explicitly dropped in saying T am.’ The content here 
is spoken and not spoken of, but it is explicitly understood as not 
objective or symbolized objectivity.”^ That is, the Am in T am’ 
is only a symbol of objectivity, which is probabl} wrongly attached 
to the I. In fact the I is not objective and therefore the Am stands 
here only for spurious objectivity, which is only a njake-believe. 

Here Professor Bhattachar 5 ^a could have raised the question^ 
Why, if the I is not objective and the Am stands for objectivity, 
the two are taken together as a judgment and are understood. 
The objective altitude, however spurious, could not have been 
identified with the subjective attitude involved in the I. Jt cannot 
be said that this is an error or a mistake; for according to Pro- 
fessor Bhattacharya himself, the I is self-revealing and no error 
can be committed about what is self-revealing^. It seems there- 
fore truer to say that the Am stands for existence whether in the 
judgment “I am” or in the judgment “Object is.” Then “I am” 
would mean th^it the existence is subjective and “Object is” 
would mean that it is objective. To say that the verb “to be” 
means objectivity is no^ only opposed to the popular usage, but 
leads to other difficulties. 

However, the above distinctions which Professor Bhattacharya 
makes are possible only when we deal with ideas and not with 
words. All speech is symbolic, and no distinctioi^ should have 
been made betw^een the literally speakable and the symbolically 
speakable, between what is spoken of and what is only spoken, 
etc. The I, like the That, is a demonstrative and "has i^irect refer- 
ence to things. The I can be used by a person only for himself, 
while he can use the That with rcfer^ince to a hurnber of things. 
But difference can be introduced into the I also, if we introduce 
differences of time. And' we are able to discuss all this, only 
because the 1 and tfie This are used as ideas, however different 
they may be from ideas like that of a horse. The I is a demon- 
strative in the subjective attitude, and the That in the objectii^ip 
* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 69. 
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attitiide. Still they have a meaning, though^ when tlie words are 
used, it cannot be detached from the things meant. That is, in 
their demonstrative reference, they are generally not used as 
predicates. 

Of the four speakables, the first or the finite object is dealt 
with in science, and the other three are dealt with in philosophy. 
We therefore have a pljilosophy of the object, a philosophy of the 
subject, and a philosophy of truth. ^ In his Subject as Freedom, 
Professor Bhattacharya calls the philosophy of the subject trans- 
cendental psychology. "The facthood of the knowing function 
and of subjective function in general is believed though not 
known and is elaborated into a system of symbolisms in a new 
philosophical study which may be called spiritual or transcen- 
^dental psychologjJ,"^ "Kant's critical philosophy may be taken 
as a disguised fonn of spiritual psychology as thus conceived. 
The elaboration of the three modes of belief — theoretic, practical 
and aesthetic — is transcendental psychology, the spiritual equiva- 
lent offared by him for dogmatic metaphysic. "3 Here Professor 
Bhattacharya tends to view philosophy, or at least a part of it, 
as transcendental psychology. And we see the tendcn<ay to prove, 
by the method acjyocated in what is called transcendental psycho- 
logy, what is disproved in the metaphysics of Kant. And this 
transcendental psychology we find to be a descriptive study of 
our thought and its ideas with reference to th^. three transcen- 
dental objects, which Kant calls the Ideas of Reason. But we 
have to note that the occasion for such a study arises at all, only 
when we believe in their truth. And before we begin the exposition 
of this psychology, it is binding on us to prove their truth. But 
Professor Bhattacharya seems to have assumed their truth. Or 
does he thii\k that they are above metaphysical dispute? For 
instance, he tells us that the I is above metaphysical dispute, 
because it cannot be "meant" by the word 1.4 Does he hold the 
same or a s|imilar view about the other Ideas of Reason ? If philo- 
sophy, as Professor Bhattacharya tells us, is a self-elaboration of 
the self-evident, Ithen there^ought to be no metaphysical dispute 
abofit them also. But are the three Ideas really self-evident? We 
may say that almost all the metaphysical disputes are about 
these three Ideas. •Apart from the question whether they are 
"meant" or "meant as unmeant" only, there are many who feel 

^ ' Contemporary Indian Philosophy, pp. 69 and 73. * P. 27. 

^ Ibid., p. 35. 4 The Subject as Freedom, p. 17. 
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that their trfiith musl^be proved before one begins a psychological* 
study of our minds' relation to them. Many people l^lieve super- 
stitiously in many things; and we may advocate a study of the 
relation of their minds to those objects. But these two studies 
cannot be the same. If it is proved that our ordinary thinking 
involves those Ideas,* and when through self-analysis it is dis- 
covered that they are so involved, one may raise the question of 
the epistemological or psychological study of the relation of 
subject and object at that level. Another point we have to note 
is that, at this level, it is extremely difficult and even impossible 
to separate this psychological study from uhe study of the nature 
of analysis or criticism by which the three Ideas so implicit are 
discovered. 

There is another point, and a very important one* we have to 
note in this connection. The I which is one orthe three Ideas is* 
not, for Kant, the empirical I which one may be said to be easily 
aware of. But Professor Bhattacharya, when he says that it is 
self-evident, that it is not meant, but ''at least meant as un- 
meant," etc,, seems to be referring to the phenomenal ego. The I, 
as one of the three Ideas, is the nonmenal Ego, and is a limiting 
concept on the subjective side. And if it is self-evident, there 
could have been no dispute about it and its spontaneous activity. 
We would not have been ignorant of it and its activity, and 
there would have been no occasion for Kj^ant's Critique at all. 

Further, when we remember that the three objects are trans- 
cendental, we see that there can be here no psychology, but only 
epistemology. Or we may say that there is here no difference 
between psychology and epistemology. Nay, we may go further 
and say that there is here no difft rence between these two sciences 
and metaphysics. Metaphysics, even as ontology, is the science of 
being; and ultimately it is these three Ideas thrft have to be 
taken as the source of the being of the world. Whether we take 
the three Ideas as separate, as some interpreters «f Kant want to 
do, or as finally merging into each other, as the other fnterpreters 
take them, we find that all the three are necessary to explain the 
being of the world. • , 

Professor*Bhattacharya' wants to restrict the use of the term 
metaphysics to the j^tudy of the cosmological Idea, that is, the 
World as the object, ^He writes: “Metaphysics is philosophy of 
the object and involves theoretic consciousness in the objective 
attitude. There is properly speaking no metaphysic of the subject 
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What passes as such is either the metaphysfc of the \nmd under- 
stood as a particular type of the object or is no metaphysic but a 
self-symbolizing form of spiritual activity/ The studies of the 
other two Ideas he calls Philosophy of Spirit and Philosophy 
of Truth. If this is merely a question of terminology, as 
every philosopher must be allowed to use tefms which he finds con- 
venient and appropriate, none should have any objection. But 
what troubles the reider is whether Professor Bhattacharya 
is not treating these, at least the first two, as absolutely 
separate. He talks of the object as self-subsistent, and says 
that 'The object that^ has necessary reference to the speaking 
of it is the self-subsistent object for philosophy* — which is 
a contradiction in terms; for how can anything which refers 
beyond itself be ffelf-subsistent ? Such use of words hinders the 
‘reader from following the argument. Now, if this object can be 
understood only with reference to the subject and yet be 
called self-subsistent, are we not also to say that the self or the 
subject too is self-subsistent? If both these are self-subsistent, is 
not the third Idea, namely God or the Absolute, also self-sub- 
sistent? Then are the three independent and separate? How are 
we to meet the objection that the self knows itself only in knowing 
the object and it ban never know itself when it does not know the 
object ? Moreover, how' are we to explain Kant's statement that 
the passage from the ^rst Idea to the second and then to the 
third is like the process in inference from premises to conclusion? 
And if the connection between the three Ideas is such, can we 
separate the three attitudes and say that the first is objective, the 
second subjective, and the third transcendental? In fact, all the 
three, as limiting concepts, are transcendental Ideas; and we 
shall not be wrong in saying that our attitude to all the three is 
transcendentcll. Of course, within this attitude some distinctions 
may be drawn. But they hold only to begin with, and cannot 
stand ultiniately. 

One is tempted to raise another question. Is Kant answered? 
Kant contends that the Ideas are unknowable not on psycho- 
logical, but on critical grotmds. They are unknowable because 
none of the categories applicable to the ordinary knoWable can be 
applied to them. And he says that a new type of understanding is 
needed to know them, which he calls the in^tuitive understanding, 
and which, he says, God may possess but not we. And if Kant's 

> Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 78. » Ibid., p. 77. 
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difficulties are to be solved, they have to be solved only with the 
help of the idea of the intuitive understanding; that is, by sa5dng 
that such an understanding is involved and implicit in our own 
consciousness. Of course, we are not completely identical with it, 
but it seems to be wgrking within us. Without postulating such 
an understanding, we cannot explain Kant's problem why the 
object conforms to our idea and vice versg,. We have the convic- 
tion that, though in some cases they do not, in many they do. 
And the latter fact implies that the intuitive understanding, 
which idea can be and has been developed into that of the Abso- 
lute, is working within us. 

Instead of this method, if we adopt simply the psychological, 
we can hardly answer Kant, The three Ideas of Reason are not 
the common objects of the finite mind or self. "Chey are within the^ 
depths of its Ijciiig; they grip it and transcend it. Or in plainer 
language, they include it. The world as a whole cannot be treated 
as excluding the mind that is thinking it; the transcendental Ego 
is what lends the mind the ego-character at all; and the#Absolute 
or God, Kant plainly says, is the sum-total of being, including 
both the subject and the object. And where the finite mind itself 
is engulfed, there is hardly any psychological* situation. So far 
as the finite mind is concerned, the three Ideas are heuristic 
principles, though Kant is wrong in concluding that therefore 
they do not con^ititute our experience. They do, and must consti- 
tute our experience, as many post-Kantians pointed out. But it 
is beyond the powers of he finite mind to know how they consti- 
tute our experience. In order to know it, the finite mind must 
transport itself to a stage wber^ it can no longer exist as such. 
We may, if we like, study the rc»ation of the finite mind to them 
as only heuristic principles. Then all of "Ihem woiild be nothing 
more than ideas; and the relation between them and the mind 
would be that between an}^ idea held as an object and the mind 
as a subject that holds it. * # 

Professor Bhattacharya s attempt reminds us of Hegel's 
Phenomenology of Mind, in which nature oAmr consciousness 
at various levels of experience is studied. But it is not psy^chcJlogy, 
as the study involv^es the study also of the change which the 
object undergoes when it is transformed intc»an object of a higher 
stage. It is metaphysics, psychology and epistemology in one. 
And such a study cannot be otherwise. ^ 

A contemporary writer whom we may remember in this con- 
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nection is the phenomenologist, Husserl. One may feel like dis- 
covering some resemblance between Husserl's method and that 
of Professor Bhattacharya. Werner Brock writes; , In Geo- 
metry, according to Husserl, we have a science in which one does 
not at all start from empirical facts, but Jrom the intuition of 
certain ideal essences such as a point, line, triangle. And it is the 
conviction of Husserl ai^d other phenomenologists that philosophy 
is likewise concerned with the intuitive apprehension and exact 
description of such essentials. This me^ns that its primary task is 
to make clear in inteUectual intuition what extended things, 
psychic experiences, volitions, really are as phenomena, of what 
their structural properties consist, how the individual features 
are to be differentiated and completely described. All this must 
,be done in order fo represent the full conceptual content which 
belongs to the phenomena of an extended thing, a psychic experi- 
ence, a volition. This phenomenological study means the study 
of a content intuited in pure consciousness, cancelling or ignoring 
the reality or existential aspect of it. Is such a study possible of 
the three transcendental Ideas? Can they be intuited by any 
mind in pure consciousness? Can they be thought ♦of without 
reference to realv^'y or existence? They are po.stulated only to 
solve the question of truth or existence. Their very connotation 
involves the idea of trukh or existence. A phenomenological study 
of the admittedly transcendental seems to be in principle impos- 
sible; for, though we may think of the transcendental, we cannot 
intuit it. 

It may be said that transcendental ps}xhology means the 
study of the relation of the finite mind to the presuppositions of 
experience. If S is the subject and O the object of which it is 
immediately conscious,* what is the relation, it may be asked, 
between S and P, etc., which are the presuj)posilions of the 
experience of 0? But if S is not actually thinking of P, P^, etc., 
there is no frdirfary psychological relation. If S is actually think- 
ing of them after discovering them through critical analysis, and 
accepts that, like the categories in Kant, they constitute the 
experience of O; then we may say that S, as thought^ is thinking 
them and not thinking of them, for they are the necessities of 
thought and belongs to its very nature and structure. Thought 
here is practically thinking itself. But wheli S is thinking of the 
I^eas of Reason, which also arc presuppositions of experience; 

* Contemporary German Philosophy, pp. 16-17. 
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we have to^say thal^ as they transcend S, it is thinking of them* 
symbolically, and not that it is thinking them. If this is what is 
meant by transcendental psychology, we may accept it. But this 
is not merely psychology but epistemology and metaphysics as 
well. And this does not prove the knowability of the Ideas them- 
selves, but only the "knowability of their symbols. Wlien Kant 
says that we can use them as heuristic principles, he certainly 
admits as much, that is, that they can’ be known as symbols, 
though he doubts w^hether these symbols are symbols of actual 
entities. Kant can be disproved only when we can prove that 
these Ideas themselves, not merely their ^’mbols, can be intuited, 
and that there can be kinds of intuition other than the sense 
intuition w'ith its two forms of space and time. Professor Bhatta- 
charya’s contention that the three Ideas arc self-eviSent may De 
taken to mean that they are intuited. But he is not explicit oif 
the point. But if he takes them to be intuited, there can be no 
symbolization, nor meaning reference to the three Ideas. For 
instance, when T intuit a colour the colour intuited is not a symbol 
of the colour, nor does it mean the colour. There can 6e no dis- 
tinction of that kind in intuition. 

Corresponding to the four kinds of the speakable. Professor 
Bhattacharya says, there are four kinds of thought. He writes: 
'‘All forms of theoretic con.sciousness as involving the under- 
standing of a .speakable are sometimes railed thought. Of these, 
as will appear presently, only one form is literal thought, the 
others being symbolic thought wdiich should not be called thought 
at all. Four forms or grades of thought may be distinguished. 
They may be louglily called empirical thought, pure objective 
thought, spiritual thought and nanscendental thought. Empirical 
thought is theoretic consciousne.^s of a content involving reference 
to an object that is perceived or imagined to be perceived, such 
reference being part of the meaning of content. There are contents 
that are objective but have no necessaiy reierence to sense 
perception and this consciousness of contents ma}^ b? called pure 
objective and contemplative tn^uight. The cdutenl of spiritual 
thought is no objc^ct, nothing that i? contemplated in the gbjec- 
tive attitude being subjective in the sense of being appreciated in 
the subjective or enfoying attitude. Transcendental thought is the 
consciousness of a content that is neither objective nor subjec- 
tive.^'^ 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy^ p. 67. 
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The distinctions which Professor BhattacJharya irfakes within 
the speakable should have been made and can be easily under- 
stood only here. As a speakable the finite object is literally speak- 
able; and the same is literally thinkable. And the distinction 
which he draws between the speaking of a thing and simply 
speaking a thing can be easily appreciated Here. I think 0 / a horse 
because the physical horse is not part and parcel of my thought. 
But I may be said to think the content of my thought, because 
the content here is of the same nature as that of thought. This 
distinction can be more easily understood in terms of imagina- 
tion. The object imagined and the process of imagining it are not 
two different things; so that imagining a mental image is a more 
appropriate expression than the imagination of an image. Nay, 
even in imagining the image, the image, which is called the object 
Of imagining, ma^ fairly be said to be an adverb modifying 
imagining, so that the expression would come to mean imagining 
in that form. And the idea of the image may be said to be the 
final cause of the process. However, when we are referring the 
I to the ^elf, we may say that we are thinking the self and not 
thinking of the self. But we have to note that it wguld not be 
meaningless to say that w^'e can think of the self too. Though 
thought is an activity of the ego, and also is, in a sense, the 
activity which is the ego; and though, so far as the present self 
has to be thought, thinkidg of the self is the same as thinking the 
self; w^hen the self in the past and the future moments is the 
object of thought, we can say, with justification, that we are 
thinking of the self but not thmking the self. 

But Professor Bhattacharya does not draw these distinctions 
with regard to thought. Thought is mainly of two kinds, the 
literal and the symbolical. The symbolical is again of three kinds 
accordingly a5? the attitude is objective, subjective, or transcen- 
dental. As we have already said, the three Ideas are transcen- 
dental; and tht^ distinction between the subjective and the 
objective, though it may be started with, does not stand. Again, 
this distinction between literal thought and symbolic thought is 
a littje confusing. We generally understand that every idea or 
thought that has reference beyond itself is symbolic. In this sense, 
as the three Ideas are beyond thought — and when thought thinks 
of them its ideas refer beyond themselve^ — we may say that 
thought here is symbolic. Similarly, when thought refers to finite 
objects, it is symbolic, as the ideas here too refer beyond them- 
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selves. If litefal thought is that which does not use symbols, then ’ 
this thought is not literal thought though Professor Bhattacharya 
calls it so. Literal thought would be such^ thought as thinks itself, 
that in which the ideas or thoughts do not refer beyond them- 
selves, for instance, the thought of mere Being in HegeVs 
dialectic, or, as a more appropriate example, the thought of 
thought itself. 

We may be told that Professor Bhattacharya docs not mean by 
symbolic thought thought that uses symbols, but some way of 
knowing which is a symbol of thought; so that literal thought 
means the knowing of any phenomenal object, while the symbolic 
is the knowing of the transcendental. Unfortunately, Professor 
Bhattacharya does not clarify his ideas. Even if we suppose this 
alternative interpretation to be his meanings it is* difficult to 
understand why a knowing that is theoretical ahd discursive, that^ 
tries to relate one entity to another, is not thought but only its 
symbol. Even for this knowing. Professor Bhattacharya says, 
there is the difference betw^een the subjective, the objective, and 
the transcendental attitudes. And a knowing that is capable of 
making these distinctions is still discursive. And everj^ knowing 
that is discursive is thought, not merely a symbol of thought. If it 
is said that this knowing does not make these dij^inctions, then the 
distinctions between the three kinds of thought as w^ell as between 
the three kinds of the spoken, which Professor Bhattacharya makes, 
vanishes. And thought here will be a knowing that will not be 
discursive but integral. Then there w^ould be no judgment, and 
thought would come to a standstill. 

Professor Bhattacharya tells us that, in the knowing of the 
three Ideas, there is no judgment. He wTites: “There arc no 
judgments, accordingly, in metaphysics^ and, paradoxical as it 
may sound, the metaphysical beliefs are not reached by inference. 
The elaborate parade of deductive proof in metaphysics is only a 
make-believe, unless proof is taken, as is sometir^es taken, as the 
exposition of an experienced tautology, Met;^physical^reasoning is 
only a systematic exposition of syr^holic ct)ncc/)/5^ concepts that are 
implicitly taken as symbols of contents that are enjoj^ingly 
believed. *'^*This passage- requires explanation and, if its meaning 
is contrary to expertence, criticism. Here Professor Bhattacharya 
tells us that metaphysical reasoning uses symbols. If so, and if 
our ordinary thought too uses symbols, is it not also to be called 
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S 5 anbolic? Why are metaphysical judgments tautologies arid its 
reasoning a make-believe? What is the meaning of enjoyingly 
believing in the contenbj of metapltysics? What is the difference 
between this belief and superstitious beliefs? Are the transcen- 
dental Ideas believed in without any reason? If we are led to 
them by some reasoning, then this reasoning uses judgments 
which cannot be tautologies. It may be that the three Idegs, 
being limiting concepts, are logical prejudices. Nietzsche asked 
whether it was not a prejudice that philosophers valued non- 
contradiction so much. It may be said that all such ultimate 
concepts, all heuristic** principles, the proof of which lies in the 
fact that we cannot do without them, may be said to be believed 
in. But do we enjoyingly believe in them ? In terms of Alexander's, 
I may be s5id to enjoyingty perceive my cognition. But I cannot 
*'be said to enjoyingly know the Ideas of Reason. I may enjoy my 
belief in them, but not the Ideas themselves. Further, if meta- 
physical reasoning is a systematic exposition, is it not a system of 
significant judgments and not of tautologies? There can be no 
system of tautologies. ‘‘The Idea of God as the sum-total of 
existence is the final presupposition of experience’' : js this judg- 
ment a tautology? “The I is in truth a limiting conc(‘pt“: is this 
a tautology? Arc^ these not metaphysical or philosophical judg- 
ments? Are they, again, self-evident? If philosophy is a system of 
judgments, the judgmj^nts cannot be tautologies, because a 
judgment like “X is X” cannot be systematically related with a 
judgment like “Y is But if we have judgments like “X is Y’’ 
and “Y is Z,“ they can be related; and they form a system because 
of the presence of both identity and difference between the 
subject and the predicate of the same judgment, and between 
judgment and judgment. Further, philosophical judgments are 
not exhausted by the three judgments “Object is,” “I am” and 
“The Absolute is.” The examples given above are also philo- 
sophical judgiTKwits; and a system of such judgments is philosoj)hy. 

What is fhe reason for saying that metaphysical judgments are 
not judgments? Erofessor Bhattacharya writes: “In a judgment 
proppr, the word ‘is’ expresses only the objective attitude of the 
subject, but in this ajiparent judgment, ‘is’ means aCn objective 
content which is self-subsistent but no fact. To express or formu- 
late this content is still to retain an objective attitude. This 
attitude is explicitly dropped in saying ‘I am.’ The content here 
a^o is spoken and not spoken of, but it is explicitly understood as 
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not objective and as only apparently objective or symbolized by 
objectivity/ 'I As regards the Absolute also, he says that there 
can be nq judgment. = Even in what he^says here, one feels that 
one has to differ. Does '*is'' express existence or objective atti- 
tude? That it expresses existence is the usual view; but that it 
expresses objectivity is the view of Professor Bhattacharya. And 
because it expresses objectivity, the Am in '‘t am/' and the Is in 
‘The Absolute is," are only symbolic; and therefore the two are 
not judgments. But the “Object is" is also no judgment, because 
the judgment is a tautology as both the object and the Is mean 
objectivity. But when I say “The house is," do I mean merely 
that the house is an object and not myself, the subject? I mean 
that it exists and is not unreal. 

One may agree with Professor Bhattachar^^a in saying that^ 
these three are no judgments, but not for the reason he gives. 
These are not judgments, because there is really no predicate 
here. For Proh'ssor Bhattacharya these are not judgments, not 
because there are no predicates here, but because the jjrcdicates 
are only symbols of objectivity. But if there is a content, though 
the yiredicate is a s3mibol, there ought to be a judgment. On the 
other hand, where thon^ is no content at all |br the predicate, 
there can be no judgment. The three Ideas are so duid and volatile 
that they pass into each other, and their truth is their unity. As 
such they comprehend the whole of being; so that t(.) say that any 
of the Ideas is, is almost like saying, Existence is. In this sense 
the three judgments ar tautologies, or to be more precise^ there 
is no predicate in these judgments. What we call the predicate 
coincides with the subject, and this coincidence is absolute. That 
is why we say that the Absolut*' is beyond thought. This should 
not be interpreted as meaning that we lUevcr think of it, as is 
usually done. It is for this reason that the criticism, if the x\bsolute 
is beyond thought, how can yon think and speak of it? does not 
invalidate the view. We do think and speak of it* bu^only in the 
sense that, in it, the subject and predicate completely coincide. 

Now, when we think of these bicij^s, do we Ivlve them bodily in 
our thought? CertainW pot. We think of them, as Professor 
Bhattacharya says, with the help of some sjmbols. Then these 
symbols mean those Ideas, refer to them. This means, when we 
speak of them we m«an them. But Professor Bhattacharya says 
that the I and the Absolute are not meant, but only symbolically 
* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 09. * Ibid., p. 71. 
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understood. His language here is perplexing. There would be no 
meaning reference, only if the Ideas are bodily in our thought. 
But it is doubtful whether anybody holds the view that they are 
bodily in our thought, which is undoubtedly finite. Thought may 
imply them; but as they include thought, cannot hold them in 
itself or before itself. 

How then are we to show that the Absolute is knowable, which 
Kant denies? Professor Bhattacharya has struck upon the right 
method, namely, of pointing out that there are different ways of 
knowing and that the mode of knowing finite and phenomenal 
objects is not the only way of knowledge. It is also true that 
knowledge is not co-extensive with what he calls literal thinking. 
But that the Absolute is know-able cannot be proved, as Professor 
Bhattacharya thiriks, psychologically, but only in ways by which 
Kant tried to deny it. Knowledge of the Absolute is implicit ; it is 
only an implication. At our level, the Absolute cannot be explicit; 
and so a psjxhological study is impossible. What we have to do is 
to pointy out that the Absolute is in essence identical with the 
finite self, and that it is possible for the finite self to transcend 
itself and intuit and realize the Absolute. What Pre^fessor Bhat- 
tacharya also w'dnts to prove is the knowability of the Ideas of 
Reason, not their knownness. ^ And where we deal with only 
possibility, it is unwarranted to use a psychological method 
which is descriptive of actual things. 

The reader may get the impression that I am too critical while 
expounding ProfeSvSor Bhattachar3^a'$ position. But his thought 
is almost like a citadel with impregnable fortifications. And only 
an all-round and systematic criticism of his terminology and 
ideas can enable us to know what it may contain. The reader has 
a just cause to complain if a word like self-subsistence is used of 
a thing in the sense of referring beyond itself, and symbolic 
thought sometimes when thought uses symbols and other times 
w^hen it do(^s n&c. It is only such criticism that may fix his posi- 
tion. Without it, it is difficult to discover what Professor Bhatta- 
charya means. It nSiay be that his thought contains more. But unless 
his thought is further developed, it is difficult to appreciate it. 

But Professor Bhattacharya's is one of the very few attempts 
to reconcile the twQ statements that the Absolute is beyond 
thought and that still we think of it. Very easily the question is 
pqt: If it is beyond thought, how can you think of it? How can 

* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 65, 
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you speak o?it even i The Upanisads too declare that the Brah- 
man is beyond mind, beyond thought, beyond speech, and so 
forth. But are they not all the while thinking of it, in trying 
to prove that it is the only truth? Professor Bhattacharya feels 
the force of the objection, and wants to meet it by distinguishing 
between the different •kinds of the speakable and the different 
kinds of the thinkable. We may not accept his answer, but we 
must admit the justification of his attempt. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that there is no descriptive psychological 
relation at our level between the three Ideas and the finite self. 
These Ideas, as ideal entities, are never k^iown by the finite self 
as such, and are not knowable by it if it remains finite. What it 
knows are ideas of those Ideas, and the Ideas as the entities. The 
chief difficulty, we may say, in Professor Bhattacharj^a^s thought 
is that he has not noticed that, by the time th« finite self is able^p 
to know the Ideas, it must have undergone transformation, which 
does not leave it in its finitude. But Professor Bhattacharya, all 
the while, seems to be maintaining that the finite subject itself 
can know the Ideas, and seems to be describing, on that j>resump- 
tion, the psychological relationship between it and the Ideas. 
Even to refer to the Saksi of the Advaita, in order to prove that 
the finite subject can know the three Ideas, will not be of much 
use. First, this reference can at most support the contention that 
the subject can know^ only the Idea of lational psychology and 
not the other two Ideas. And it requires more than psychological 
description to show that the second Idea is the same as the pure 
indeterminate objectivity of deep sleep, which is also an object oi 
Saksi. It is very doubtful whether Kant means by the world as a 
whole anything like this, thoug it is possible for us to say that 
this, as the Kdrunasanra, is really the world as a whole. Secondly, 
we should not forget that even the Advaita distingjiishes between 
tw^o subjects, one which is the pure witness and the otlier which, 
while being a witness, also enjoys and thinks that it is seeing, that 
it is enjoying, and so forth. We, as finite, are realW the low^er 
subject; and the truth of the hijh^'r has to be proved, and is not 
an object of our ordinary consciousniess. And if we are able to rise 
to a state 3tt which we arc able to experience it, our finitude ihust, 
by that time, be dissolved. Professor Bhattacharya ignores this 
transformation altogether. And it is not eftough to say that, if 
the subject undergoes such and such a transformation, such and 
such a kind of experience is possible. We have to show that 
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certain experiences are presupposed by oun ordinal^' experience, 
and that they can be realized if certain transformations are 
undergone by the finite subject. 

We may conclude by quoting a passage which gives the result of 
Professor Bhattacharya's view, that is, his conception of the 
Absolute. '*What truth is not and is yet positive is the absolute 
freedom beyond being (the absolute freedom of will) and what is 
indeterminately either. truth or freedom is absolute value. There 
is no sense in speaking of the absolute as the unity of truth, 
freedom and value. It is each of them, these being only spoken 
separately, but not meant either as separate or as one. The 
theoretic consciousness of truth, then, is the consciousness of 
truth as distinct from itself as freedom and from the identity-less 
self-distinct/on or value. The absolute as transcending the enjoyed 
j*eality of religionds positive being (truth) or positive non-being 
(freedom) or their positive indetermination (value). The absolute 
is conceived rigorously as truth in (Advaita) Vedanta. What is 
loosely called nihilistic Buddhism apparently understands the 
absolute ras freedom. The Hegelian absolute may be taken to 
represent the indetermination, miscalled identity, of truth and 
freedom which is value. 'This triple absolute is apparently the 
prototype of tho three subjective functions — knowing, willing 
and feeling/'- What we understand from these quotations is that 
the Absolute as truth, freedom, and as value, corresponds to 
the three subjective functions knowing, willing, and feeling. We 
are here reminded of Fichte’s statement that, in Kant’s philo- 
sophy, there are three Absolute's in the three Critiques. For 
Professor Bhattacharya, to speak of the Absolute as a unity of 
truth, freedom, and value, is meaningless, because the three 
Absolutes are not spoken as meant, that is, they are only sym- 
bolically spok(?n. This, dgain, is difficult to understand. When we 
think of the Absolute, say, as tnith, we certainly think symboli- 
cally. But is there no meaning reference by the symbol to the 
symbolized i Or does the statement mean that the word has no 
connotation with ^the help of which the denotation is determined 
by us ? Professor Bhattachanya says that the Absolute as truth is 
self-i^vealing3 ; and this may mean that the word and the thought- 
symbol here have no connotation, but refer directly to denotation. 
But is it true that wVi attach no meaning to the term Absolute? 
Is it self-revealing to us finite minds ? Even as a heuristic prin- 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 85. > Ibid., p. 85. 3 Op. cit. 
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ciple in Kanf's philo^phy, it has a meaning. It is the sum-total 
of being, the final presupposition of our experience. It is the 
principle only with the help of which fur experience in one of 
its phases can be organized. All this is the meaning of the concept. 
And it is not impossible and meaningless to relate the ideas of 
truth, freedom, and vdlue. If three Thats without the Whats are 
given, I shall never be able to say whether they are identical or 
different. But if the Whats too are given* 1 may be able to say 
whether they are one or not. Not that I can always do it, but that 
the possibility of doing it is not excluded ; and to do it will not be 
meaningless. In fact, the three Absolutes are unified by some 
post-Kantians and neo-Kantians. 

All the three Absolutes are above religion. The Absolute as 
positive being is truth, as positive non-being is freedom, and as 
the indetermination between the two is value. The meaning of the# 
last seems to be that, in what is absolute valut', will and truth do 
not determine each other, that is, they are not opposed to each 
other; and the Absolute is the interdetermination between the 
two. The second Absolute is freedom, probably becausefin it the 
will is unthwarted; and as every determination there is a restric- 
tion on the will, it is absence of all dcterminatic^is and therefore 
non-being. But this non-being is not simple noticing; it is positive. 
It is the Sunya of the Buddhists. 

Ill 

SUFISM 

Sufism is not of Indian origin, nor is it an absolutely contem- 
jiorary phenomenon. It entered India with the Muslims, and has 
now become part of India’s cultural heritage. liven Pduslim writers 
say that it found its most congenial soil in India. Sirdar Iqbal Ali 
Shah writes: “Sufism, with its warm mystical 3 ^earniiig after 
union and fellowship with God, nowhere found ^a more suitable 
soil to thrive than India, where the very atmosphere Vas charged 
with a deep religious longing U' find God, wiih the result that 
to-day it is established that fully two-thirds of India's Muslim 
population* are under the influence of some one or other of the 
darwish orders."'* •Guillaume also writes; “Sufism travelled 
speedily from Iraq ijnd Persia to India, \vhere it found a con- 
genial soil."^ Mr. M. M. Zuhuruddin Ahmad says that Sufism is 

* Islamic Sufism, p. 292. * Legacy of Islam, p. 470. * 
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not particularly a product of the Arabic Inind, wfiich is not so 
theoretical as to arrive at the idea of an absolute unity ; it is the 
product of the Aryan ^mind, which is not satisfied with the 
original Islamic dualism.* No wonder, therefore, that Sufism 
thrives best in India. 

About the founders of Sufism there are divergent views. Bjerre- 
gaard writes; ''Sufism as an historic factor may be traced to a 
woman, Rabia.*' But he adds: "Another explanation of the his- 
toric origin and development of Sufism is given by the Sufis. 
The seeds of Sufism were sown in the time of Adam, germed in 
that of Nuh (Noah), arnd budded in that of Ibrahim (Abraham). 
It began to develop in the time of Musa (Moses), reached maturity 
in Isa (Jesus) and produced pure wine in Mohammad."^ Zuhu- 
ruddin Ahrtiad to^ls us that Abdulla b. Maynun al-Qaddha was 
»the original founder of Sufism, and Salman-i-Parsi and Uways-i- 
Qarni also started a similar movement. "The object of the move- 
ment started by Abdulla was political, for he wanted to destroy 
Arab supremacy (in Persia), while the traditional movement 
associated with the names of Salman and Uw^ays was based upon 
love and devotion to God. ''3 But the Sufis contend that Sufism 
was an esoteric /loctrine imparted to Ali alone by the Prophet. 4 
"Islamic Sufism ^carted with the prophet himself and was follow^ed 
by his companions to the letter. But in those days or even later, 
it w’as only a collective' name for a set of practices, and had not 
developed in the form of dogmas or theories.'' Mansur gave it a 
practical turn by ])roclaiming that he was all truth; and Afabi 
and Ibn Sina turned it in to philosophy also. 5 Of the Sufis, there is 
only one order called "the Naqshbandi which claims to originate 
wdth Abu Bakr instead of Ali."^ 

Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah writes: "In accordance with the teachings 
of Al-Quran, I'damic Sufism is the name of every religion, creed or 
faith which has been preached from time to time in different 
countries and yarious tribes by teachers inspired by God. They 
came from bne and the same source and taught one and the same 
truth. But the hund of Time, combined with want of efficient 
means in olden days to preserve those teachings intact, afforded 
occasions and opportunities for human interpolations’and wrong 
interpretations."? This conception of Sufism ii^ broad and catholic. 

* Mystic Tendencies in Islam, p. 167. 2 Sufism, p. 6 . 

, 3 Mystic Tendencies in Islam, p. 17. 4 Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Ibid., p. 121. ^ Ibid., p. 157. 7 Islamic Sufism, p. 38. 
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Zuhuruddin iVhmad iays: “This doctrine is clearly stated by ‘ 
Muhyuddin ibnul-Arabi. According to this theory, there was no 
fundamental distinction between believ|rs and unbelievers, and 
the former, therefore, had no reason to prefer their brethren in 
faith over others. Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah further writes: “Unity 
is the key-note to the ^conception of the Divine Being in Sufism. 
It denies all plurality of persons in Godhead and any participation 
of any being in the affairs of the world. Philosophically this 
conception is not actually monistic but lather mono-theistic. It 
does not advocate unity of all existence, but is rather Unitarian in 
its conception of God. But there are some fcufis who believe in the 
unitj^ of existence, that is, that all existence is one and that is 
God. Zuhuruddin Ahmad says: “The Aryan Pantheism combined 
with a similar theory of Plotinus developed int/> the iamous Sufi 
doctrine of the Unity of Existence. It was a fusion of the Islamic# 
unity of God, of the universal Spirit (Brahmatma) theory of the 
Aryans, and the Greek conception of the Unity of existing 
reality. “It is this central ideal of the absolute and abstract 
unity of God that forms a sort of nucleus to the dootrincs of 
IslamJc Sufism. “ 

Many Sufis believe in the complete merger of |he individual in 
the divine. Guillaume writes: “Some of the extreme Sufis believe 
that when the final nearness is attained the human soul becomes 
absorbed in the Divinity. This is called*^ hulul (absorption) and 
sometimes ittihad (union). But this pantheistic conception is 
strongly repudiated by al-Sarraj and al-Gazzali; though often the 
word wisal and waslat are used to signify the closeness of the 
approach of the Divine Essence. Even when the Sufi talks of 
fanfil Allah (annihilation in 0 )d) he does not mean to imply 
that the human soul becomes merged in the Universal Soul. 
Al-Ga/.zali's notion, like that of his greaf predeces*5or, is that the 
individual soul [rnh) at the Almighty’s bidding emanates from a 
realm, the alam itl-Malakuti, nearest to the Divine Essence, and 
on its separation from the corporeal bodj^ reverts tef its original 
homc.“ According to some, ih’r merging hasirfhree stages. The 
first is annihilation in the Shaikh, who is the religious teacher. 
The second* is the merging in the prophet, and the third in Crod .4 
But some do not believe in the necessity of the three stages, 
because God cannot ^be forgotten even in the first two. 5 Some 

* Myaiic Tendencies Islani, j). 162. ^ Islamic Sufism, p. 47. ^ 

3 Mystic Tendencies in Islam, p. 161. < Ibid., p. 75. 5 Ibid., p. 125. 
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Sufis, we have , already read, do not believe in Complete self- 
negation or in absolutely becoming one with God. Even after 
liberation some residue^pf the difference between God and the 
soul is left. ‘'Complete resignation of one's actions, one's will and 
even of one's self to the will of Allah, was one of the cardinal 
principles of the teaching of Islam and it ' was duly appropriated 
by the Sufis. According to the original theory of Islam, a human 
being never lost his individuality and independence, while to later 
Sufis the highest development of self was identical with the 
merging of self in another self.''^ That is, Sufism is the result of 
the development of m«no-theism into monism. And between the 
extreme monism of Sufism and the extreme dualism of Islam in 
its inception, we find various stages. 

Tlie idea of ui?ity that runs throughout Islamic philosophy, 
• Mr. Zuhurudelin' Ahmad says, is of three kinds: the unity of 
personalit5’, the unity of reflection, and the unity of existence. 
The first umiy belongs to the purest type of mono-theisms. God 
who is the creator to be \\orshipped, is a personality. The third 
is the ufiity of existence, an idea which may or may not be pan- 
theistic, though Mu.slim writers take it invariably to be panthe- 
istic, and which^jbelongs to the extreme type of Sufistic monism. 
The second was advocated and expounded by Mujaddid Ahmad 
Sirhindi. About it, Mr. Ahmad writes: “This theory like that of 
the ‘Unity of Existence^' was intended to solve the cosmological 
problem of creation and of the relationship of creator and 
creatures Briefly stated, tlie theory was this, that the creator and 
the created were both real though different in thedr essence. One 
was real in its essence, while the other was real as the reflection 
of the other. The created things were real so far as they reflected 
the reality of the Infinite. The^- were real more or less in propor- 
tion to the cleurness of Ihe reflexion of the reality of their creator. 
Thus was leality itself graded. The measure and grade of the 
reflection determined the reality of each created thing. The 
diversity eAisted and jdayed an important part in the universe, 
but all the created things had a uniform nature so far as they 
all reflected the same ultimate reality of the Creator."^ This 
doctrine reminds us of the Advaita theory that the jiva is a 
reflexion of the Brahman. But the j^ecvliarity is that the 
advaitin makes use of the doctrine for proving that the Brahman 
alone is real. 

» Mystic Tendencies in Islam, p. 132. » Ibid., p. 176. 
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In Islam, whether !feufistic or otherwise, there was a tendency 
to regard God as beyond human comprehension. “The Caliph Ali 
condemned in emphatic language all slithropomorphic concep- 
tions of the Deity. “God is not like any object that the human 
mind can conceive; ny attribute can be ascribed to him which 
bears the least resemblance to any quality of which human beings 
have perception from their knowledge of material objects. The 
perfection of piety consists in knowing Cjod; the perfection of 
knowledge in the affirmation of His verily; and the perfection of 
verity is to acknowledge His unity in all sincerity; and the per- 
fection of sincerity to deny all attributes to the Deity. ... He who 
refers an attribute to God believes the attribute to be God, and 
he who so believes an attribute to be God, regards God to be two 
or parts of one. . . . He who asks where God i^^ assimilates Him 
with some objc'ct. God is th('. creator, not because He Himself is* 
created; God is existent, not because He was non-existent. He is 
with every object, not from resemblance or nearness; He is out- 
side of everything not from se])arati<"»n; He is the but no 

sight can see Him. He has no relation to place, time, or measure, 

. . . God is Omniscient, because knowledge is His Essence; Mighty, 
because Power is His Essence; Loving, becai^c Love is His 
Es.sence. . . . not because these are His attributes apart from His 
Essence. . . . The conditions of time and sp^ace wrre wLolly inappli- 
cable to Him.“^This reminds us of the wgtnui Brahman of the 
I'panisads, wLich can be described only in negative terms. There 
are some, like Abud H san, who maintained that the attributes 
of God arc eternal and also an addition to his Essence. ^ 

As regards the relation between God, who is the ultimate 
reality, and the world, there are some differences of vicw\ Ibnul 
Arabi declared that Existence is the Supr/:me Being or Essence, 3 
The world is a limitation of this Existence, which is called Dhat 
There is another view that existence is superimposed on Entity 
wdiich is not w ithin the reach of “thought, guess, imagination and 
fancy.“4 According to this view, Entity must be the ultimate 
truth, and (‘xisttmee a sort of predicate. Thor? is also the view 
tliat the world is an emanation from the J^eity and will ultimately 
be absorbec! in it. 5 “How the Dhat (in whatever sense it is taken) 
manifests itself andVhat relationship therei^is bctw^cen the Dhat 
and the Sifat (attributes) and finally between rab and abd (the 

I Ameer Ah: The Spirit of Islam, p. 416. * Ibid., p. 441. 

3 Islamic Sufism, p. 117. 4 Ibid., p. 120. 5 Ibid., p. 117. 
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creator and the created) is the theme of the theory of emanation 
{Tannazzulat or descent) 'To put the whole theory in a nut- 
shell: the Dhat saw itselMn Sifat\ this was a tazolli (illumination). 
The sijat are like the mercurial coating of a mirror. This coming 
into being of illumination gave rise to dugility. This illumination 
manifests itself as soul — When soul saw itself, it was miihal, the 
coating of the mirror of soul was body — for there can be no 
reflection without a coating. When the coating of the body and 
the gaze of the seer disappear, the seer (the Soul) itself remains. 
So also, finally, where the Dhat's gaze disappears, the soul 
disappears, and Absolutism alone remains.'"^ 

The relation between God and the world is understood in terms 
also of the relation between substance and attributes. "Reality of 
Existence feeing t'ne sole theme in the path of Sufi, we must also 
* note that Jami, in his Lawaih, likens the universe with something 
that consists of accidents which all appertain to the Single Sub- 
stance; and this he calls Reality underlying all existence, accord- 
ing to the author of Fass-i-Shnabi. This universe, he continues, 
consists of accidents, all pertaining to a single substance, which is 
the Reality underlying all existence . "3 But therc» seems to be 
some dissatisfacTcion with this view. For if the attributes alone 
are given and not the Dhai, the Dhat reduces itself to a zero like 
Berkeley's material sut;‘$jtance. 

Three internal emanations or Batini of God are given: La 
Bisharti-shay or without condition of anything, Bisharti la shay 
or with condition of nothing, and Bi-sharti shay or with condition 
of a thing. "In the first case, the Dhat is above all conditions; 
imagination cannot soar uj) to it. In the second, its existence is 
implied without further assertion. In the third, something could 
be asserted about it. "4 In these three stages there are no attributes; 
only in the fourth do they appear. 5 We may understand this idea 
in the light of the distinction drawn by the Saiva Advaita between 
pure and impure creation. 

One important point that deserves special attention is that, in 
spite of the conception that the finite soul is an emanation from 
God, Sufism, and Islam in general, incorporates the biological 
conception of it as a product of evolution into its philosophy. 
This conception is rendered very beautifully ’'by Jalaluddin Rumi 
in verse, which may be quoted. 

* > Islamic Sufism, p. 121. * Ibid., p. 147. 

3 Ibid., p. 148. 4 Ihtd., p. 156. 5 Ihtd., p. 158. 
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3 Low in the earth 

I lived in realms of ore and stone; 

And then I smiled in many-tint^ flowers; 

-Then roving with the wild and wandering hours, 

Over earth and air and ocean*s zone, 

^ In a new birth, 

I dived and flew, 

And crept and ran, 

And all the secret of my essence drew 
Within a form that brought them all to view — 

And lo, a Man ! 

And then my g#al. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. 

In realms where none may change or die — 

In angel form ; and then away 
Beyond the bounds of night and day ; 

And Lite and Death, unseen or seen. 

Where all that is hath ever been. 

As One and Whole.* 

When these tw'O doctrines, the doctrine of emanation# and the 
concept of evolution, are combined, we have to understand that 
God as the universal Spirit assumes the form^of the material 
substance, then passes through the mineral, the plant and the 
animal stages, then becomes man and suffers and enjoys for his 
actions, then becomes an angel and by further spiritual develop- 
ment, becomes TIimself, who always w^as Himself in spite of the 
processes of ascent and descent. But then how can God remain 
pure, one and whole, in view of these processes? These are only a 
dream. The spirit has fallen asleep and has this dream. When it 
awakens, it simply laughs at it.^ dream. 

Awakened, he . 

Will laugh to think what troublous dreams*he had, 

And wonder what a happy state of being 
He could forget and not perceive that all ^ 

Those pains and sorrows were the effect of sle§p 
And guile and vain illudon. So this wonld 
Seems lasting, though it is but the sleeper's dream, 

Who, when the appointed Day shall dawn, escapes 
From darjj imaginings that haunted him 
And turns with laughter on his phantom griefs 
When he beholds his everlasting home.^ 

< Quoted from Sir Mohammad Iqbal: **Is Religion Possible?" (Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 1932-3.) > Quoted from The Legacy of Islam, p. 236. 
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The three important Sufi orders of India are the Chisti, the 
Naqshbcuidi and the Quadiriyya. According to the first, the state 
of mind in which the fii|;te soul is at one with God can be pro- 
duced through music. Rut according to the second, the' feeling of 
Divine love cannot, and should not, be produced by music, which 
is prohibited by Islam. The third takes' a middle course, and 
prohibits only such music as stirs up the lower animal passions in 
man.’ • 

IV 

SIR MOHAMMAD IQBAL 
« 

Sir Mohammed Iqbal is better known as a poet than as a philo- 
sopher. But still he has given us a philosophy in his Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam, The Secrets of the Self, and some 
, articles, in all of ndiich he shows himself to be a forceful thinker. 
Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah calls him the most celebrated modern 
thinker of Islam, And though he addresses his thoughts only to 
the Muslims, they could as well have been addressed to all, 
including the Hindus and the Christians. He was for a long time 
popular with the Hindus as well, but later his religious enthu- 
siasm became communal and he began preaching rtie Jihad or 
holy war against^he unbelievers. But for that fact, his philosophy 
would have had a wider appeal and he would have been a potent 
force for unifying the tr/o major communities of India. However, 
whatever be his comnfunal views, his ideas are not without 
philosophical interest. 

Though much influenced by Rumi, Arabi and other Sufis, he 
does not believe that Islam ever preached the complete annihila- 
tion of self in God. The ego, as a finite centre of experience, is not 
false. It is the fundamental fact of the universe. ^ Iqbal’s sym- 
pathies arc mpre with McTaggart than with Bosanejuet. Yet the 
universe is not a finished whole: it is not yet a complete truth. It 
is ever advancing. After Bergson, Iqbal conceives reality as pure 
duration. cfitical interpretation of the sequence of time as 
revealed in oursclyes has led us to a notion of the ultimate Reality 
as pure duration in w^hich thought, life and purpose interpenetrate 
to fdrm an organic unity. We cannot conceive this unity except as 
a unity of the self — an all-embracing concrete self — the ultimate 
source of all our individual life and thought. ’'3 Now, time, Iqbal 

1 The Myslic Tendencies in Islam, p. T30. 

^ The Secrets of the Self, p. xvii, English tran.slation by R. A. Nicholson. 

3 Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 75. 
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tells US, is an^essentiaf element in the ultimate reality.* He there- 
fore disagrees with McTaggart, who maintains the unreality of 
time. *‘But the real time is not serial timejto which the distinctions 
of past, present and future is essential; it is pure duration, i.e. 
change without succession, which McTaggart's argument does not 
touch. So far, Iqbal is at one with Bergson. But he does not 
accept Bergson’s strictures against thought. The latter conceived 
thought as a spatializing activity and a§ opposed to intuition, 
which only can reveal the true nature of reality. Iqbal maintains 
that, though outwardly thought spatializes and makes use of only 
mechanical categories, it has a deeper moment also in which it 
synthesizes the elements of our experience and goes beyond 
mechanism. Iqbal criticizes both Gazzali and Kant also for failing 
“to see that thought, in every act of knowledge, passes beyond 
its own finitude.”3 * ^ 

Iqbal is anxious to prove that man shouUl not abandon the 
world in order to realize the ultimate truth. If, as it is generally 
maintained, thought is connected with the world, and if the 
w^orld has to be renounced for the ultimate truth, it implies that 
thought has to be left behind. And it is held that intuition alone, 
and not thought, can reveal to us the final truth. But Iqbal wants 
to show that neither the w'orld nor thought shoukf be left behind. It 
was a mistake of Gazzali, Kant, Bergson and a host of others that 
they have not ]\oticed a decjier asp(‘ct of, thought. “In its deeper 
moment, however, thought is capable of reaching an immanent 
Infinite in whose self-unfohling movement the variously finite 
concepts arc merely momfiits. In its (essential nature, then, 
thought is not i>tatic; it is dynamic and unfolds its internal 
infinitude in time like the seed vshich, from the very beginning, 
carries within the organic unity of the tree as a iacc. Thought is 
therefore the whole in its dynamic stlf-expressioif, appearing to 
the temporal vision as a scries of definite specifications which 
cannot be understood except by reciprocal refcrenc;^. This meaning 
lies not in their self-identity, but in the larger whcfle of which 
they arc the specific asjiccts. The ’'>rgcr w^hole i^, to use a Quranic 
metaphor, a kind of 'Preserved Tabllt,’ which holds up the entire 
undetermined possibilities of knowing as a present reality, reveal- 
ing itself in serial tiltie as a succession of finite concepts appearing 
to reach a unity vshich is already present in them. “4 

> Heconstmoiion of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 77. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 3 Ibid., p. 8. 4 Op. cU. 
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Iqbal tells us that our self has two aspect^, the external and the 
internal, which he calls the efficient and the appreciative. In its 
first aspect it enters inti^ relations with the things of space. It is 
what the psychologist generally studies, and can be interpreted in 
terms of the laws of association. It is in its internal aspect that we 
get the clue to an understanding of reality. “It is only in the 
moments of profound meditation, when the efficient self is in 
abeyance, that we sink into our deeper self and reach the inner 
centre of experience. In this life process of the deeper ego, the 
states of consciousness melt into each other. The unity of the 
appreciative ego is like the unity of the germ in which the experi- 
ences of its individual ancestors exist, not as a plurality, but as a 
unity in which every experience permeates the whole. There is no 
numerical distinctness of states in the totality of the ego, the 
multiplicity of whose elements is, unlike that of the efficient self, 
wholly qualitative. There is change and movement, but this 
change and movement are indivisible; their elements interpene- 
trate and are wholly non-serial in character. It appears that the 
time of the appreciative self is a single ‘now' which the efficient 
self, in its traffic with the world of space, pulverize^into a series 
of ‘now’s' like the pearl beads on a thread. Here is, then, pure 
duration unadulterated by space. 

To sum up the position so far reached. Reality is pure duration. 
In it time is an element; but time as it is in Reality is not serial 
time; it is change without succession. The elements in it inter- 
penetrate and fuse into each other, so that we cannot make the 
distinction between past, present and future. It is one eternal 
now. The consciousness that can reveal to us the nature of this 
reality, which Bergson calls intuition, and which, as creative, is 
will also, and which Kjint, Gazzali and others regard as beyond 
thought, is not opposed to thought. It is thought itself in its 
deeper aspect. Iqbal is not unaware of the fact that thought, 
which is used m our ordinary practical life, is mechanistic and 
that as suen it cannot reveal to us Reality in its purity. That is 
why he says at another placed that, lying close to our normal 
consciousness, there are potential types of consciousness which 
can “open up the possibilities of life-giving and knowledge- 
yielding experience. “ But this deeper consciousness is not opposed 
to thought; it is thought in its synthetic activity, by virtue of 

' ^ The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam^ p. 65. 

» “Is Religion Possible?'', Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 1932-3. 
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which the manifold fuses into one and serial time becomes pure 
duration and an eternal '‘now." This truth is given in religious 
experience.. The pure duration does not exclude the manifold of 
thought, and so religion does not require a negative attitude 
towards the world. ReaUty is our self in its deeper aspect ; and so 
our ego is not annihilated in Reality. 

It is obvious that Iqbal ingeniously connects the idea of pure 
duration borrowed from Bergson with that of the eternal present 
of Royce and others. Speaking of the divine time, he says that it 
is what the “Quran describes as the ‘Mother of Books* in which 
the whole of history freed from the net of causal sequence, is 
gathered up in a super-eternal ‘now.* **‘ “Knowledge, in the sense 
of discursive knowledge, however infinite, cannot, therefore, be 
predicated of an ego who knows, and at the sani!^ time forms the 
ground of the object known. Unfortunately, language does not 
help us here. We possess no word to express the kind of know- 
ledge which is also creative of its object. [Evidently Iqbal some- 
how missed here Kant's conception of the intuitive understand- 
ing.! The alternative concept of divine knowledge is omniscience 
in the sense of a single indivisible act of perception which makes 
God immediately aware of the entire sweep of Inlltory, regarded 
as an order of specific events, in an eternal ‘now * This is how 
Jaialuddin Dawani, Iraqi and Professor Royce in our own time 
conceived God's knowledge. There is an element of tnith in this 
conception. But it suggests a closed universe, a fixed futurity, a 
predetermined unalterable' order of specific events which, like a 
superior fate, has once for all determined the direction of God's 
creative activity."" That is, even to call the divine time an eternal 
Now is misleading. For the idea suggests a closed universe in 
which past, present and future are once for all determined. But 
reality is pure duration and full of immense potentialities So the 
idea of creativity should be added to that of the eternal present. 

This creativity is always a foi^^ard movement wjiich never 
turns back. On this point Iqbal differs from Nietzsche, who 
advocates Eternal Recurrence. IqL<tl^ maintains that this recur- 
rence is one form of mechanism and determinism, and is oppceed 
to free creativity. Recurrence means that the events of one cycle 
recur in the succeedmg ones; and this mear<; that the future is 
once for all determinped. There can be creativity only when 
things are not previously determined. Nietzsche's view is “nothing 

* The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 105. » Ibid., p. 108. 
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more than Fatalism worse than the one summed up in the word 
'Qismat/ 

The final reality, therefore, is an ego ; it has to be understood as 
an ego. '‘Only that is, strictly speaking, real which is directly 
conscious of its own reality/'^ And “on the analogy of our con- 
scious experience, then, the universe is a free creative move- 
ment. ''3 But then, what are the things created by the ego? It is 
only egos that can proceed from an Ego. The Ultimate Ego 
functions as ego-unities or ego-centres. “The world in aU its 
details, from the mechanical movement of what we call an atom 
of matter to the free movement of thought in the human ego, is 
the self-revelation of the ‘Great I am.' Every atom of Pivine 
Energy, however low in the scale of existence, is an ego. But 
there are degrees in the expression of ego-hood. Throughout the 
entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising note of ego-hood 
until it reaches its perfection in man. “4 Like Leibnitz and McTag- 
gart, Iqbal believes that the world is through and through 
spiritual, and consists of only selves or monads. But we should 
note that these egos, according to Iqbal, proceed from God and 
had a beginning in time, 5 and therefore God is giv^ a far higher 
status by him than what he could get from the hands of Leibnitz 
and McTaggart.' 

Evidently, Iqbal believes in grades or degrees of reality. The 
true nature of reality is ego-hood. But we shouldmot say that this 
ego-nature is as manifest in a particle of dust as in a worm, as 
manifest in a worm as in a man, and we may add, as manifest in 
man as in God. The true ego, for Iqbal, is our deeper self; and 
man cannot be always conscious of it but only in deep medita- 
tion. Probably, even then we do not go deep enough. However, 
there are grades of obscurity and clarity of this ego-hood and, if 
consciousness is the distinguishing mark of reality, there are 
degrees of reality. Material nature must be a sort of appearance. 

Iqbal wTite&c “Now a self is unthinkable without a character, 
i.e. a uniform mode of behaviour. Nature, as we have seen, is not 
a mass of pure rhateriality occupying a void. It is a structure of 
events, a systematic mode of behaviour, and as such organic to 
the ultimate Self. Nature is to the Divine self as character is to 
the human self. In the picturesque phrase of the Quran, it is the 
habit of Allah. From the human point of view, it is an interpre- 

* * The Reconsffuction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. i6o. 

» Ibid., p. loo. 3 Ibid., p. 6g. 4 Ibid., p. 99. 5 Ibid., p. 162. 
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tation which *in our present situation, we put on the creative 
activity of the Absolute Ego. At a particular moment in its for- 
ward movement it is finite ; but since the ielf to which it is organic 
is creative, it is liable to increase, and is consequently boundless 
in the sense that no limit to its expression is final. Its boundless- 
ness is potential, not actual.'*^ Reality is a creative forward 
movement, and matter is the form of its activity. Because reality 
touches the serial time always only at onf^ point, at that parti- 
cular moment matter appears finite. But as matter is an aspect 
of the creative movement, it also is infinite like the latter, and is 
ever-increasing because advancing. But lifts does not mean that 
matter would become infinite in some future moment. Its infini- 
tude lies in its potentiality and can never be actual. 

There is therefore no duality of mind and fnatter'*in Iqbal's 
philosophy. ‘'What then is matter? A colony bf egos of a low^ 
order out of which emerge finite life and consciousness of a higher 
order, when their association and interaction reach a certain 
degree of complexity,’'^ And similarly is the relation between 
body and mind interpreted, Iqbal accepts neither paralltftism nor 
interactionism. “The system of experiences we call soul or ego is 
also a system of acts. This does not obliterate the distinction of 
soul and body; it only brings them closer to*each other. The 
characteristic of the ego is spontaneity; the acts composing the 
body repeat thcjnselves."3 That is, the .^oul or ego is creativity 
itself; it is simply an onward movement. But this movement has 
a pattern or habit, according to which the acts repeat themselves. 
And this is the body. So really there is no difference between soul 
and body, or mind and matter. Does not the Saiva Advaita 
maintain that the world is the ciiergy of the Absolute? Do not 
many other Vcdantic systems hold a simUar view? So matter is 
not different from spirit ; and, it could have been aflded, it should 
not be, and cannot be shunned. “The truth, however, is that 
matter is spirit in space-time reference. The unity called man is 
body when we look at it as acting in legard to What we call 
external world; it is mind or sou^ when we lohk at it as acting 
in regard to the ultimate aim and id^al of such acting. “4 ^ 

Though the whole worid is composed of spirits and proceeds 
out of the Ultimate^Spirit, Iqbal is opposed^to pantheism. When 
reality is described self-revealing and the metaphor of light 

» The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 76-7. 

» Ibid., p. 147. i Ibid., p. 146. 4 Ibid., p. 216. 
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is applied to God, Iqbal tells us that it" should ’'be taken to 
suggest the Absoluteness of God and not his Omnipresence which 
easily lends itself to ]:J|intheistic interpretation/'^ God is not 
infinite in the sense of spatial infinity. His infinity consists of the 
* infinite inner possibilities of His creative activity of which the 
universe, as known to us, is only a partial expression. But at 
the same time, Iqbal maintains that the universe is no other to 
God, and that God an‘d the universe are '‘only intellectual modes 
of apprehending the life of God. "3 But this means that the 
universe is part and parcel of God. And pantheism must mean, 
according to Iqbal, the theory for which God is absolutely 
immanent in the world and is exhausted in it. But even in Hindu 
philosophy there is not a single school which believes in such 
pantheism."- Evendhe BhagavadgUd asserts that the world forms 
* only a part of God, 4 an idea which is borrowed from the Upanisads. 
And the infinity of God is not understood spatially, though his 
presence must be felt at every point of space. However, if there 
is really no difference between (iod and the world and the two 
are only two different modes of apprehending the same thing, 
is not God all-pervasive and so omniscient? Besides, if God can 
hold everything^ in an eternal Now, can anything Se beyond his 
knowledge ? These ideas do not seem to have been reconciled by 
Iqbal. In his anxiety to avoid pantheism, he has overlooked their 
irreconcilability. It is ',not necessary to depriye God of his 
omniscience, in order to avoid pantheism. Just as the eternal 
Now need not imply a block iinivcnse and absolute determinism, 
omniscience too need not imply them. Otherwise, for the same 
reason for vhich omniscience has to be given up, the doctrine 
of the eternal present also has to be given up. 

Iqbal believed in a sort of meliorism, but with the certainty 
of the victory of man over evil. 5 The final victory cannot be 
achieved for man by somebody else; he has himself to work for 
it. But he may be sure of success for the obvious reason that 
everything 'proceeds from God and the world is only a mode of 
his behaviour. Th'iS meliorism evidently differs from that of James 
for whom there is continual* struggle between the forces of good 

and evil, and God is not omnipotent and infinite. He therefore 

% 

* The Reconstruction of ^Religious Thought in Islam, p. 89, 

- Ibid., p. 90. 3 Ibid., p. 91. 

4 X, 42. Vistahhydhamidam hr t snam ckdmsena slhito jagai. Sea the commoi\tu.T[iQS 
al5f I. 

5 The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in I'^lam, p. 113. 
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really depends on oul* help for subduing the forces of evil. But ' 
the help which human beings render in IqbaFs philosophy is not 
to a finite God, but to one who is infiijite and omnipotent, and 
therefore is not pitched against forces as eternal and powerful 
as himself. The so-called evil forces are not really a second to 
him, for the world consists of nothing but egos which proceed 
from him. There is nothing alien to him in the world, and evil 
therefore must be unreal or an appearance for Iqbal. Iqbal does 
not discuss the point in detail, and it would not be fair to attribute 
to him views not actually held by him. But we may say that 
here is a problem not completely solved. • 

If God is the central reality and all the egos that constitute 
the world originate in him and therefore have to go back to him, 
where docs meliorism come in? If success is •sure provided we 
tr}^ why not be optimistic instead of being ml^rcly mclioristic 
Iqbahs idea may be that even this w^orld, of which evil is a neces- 
sary factor, may be bettered if human egos strive for it. If this 
is his viev/, some new problems crop up. There are many in Europe 
who hold such a vicw^ Tenn57son believed in a far off divme event, 
which would of course be an event in serial time. Of late, Samuel 
Alexander says that the world would e\^olvc ^hc Deity itself 
Iqbahs view may not exactly be the same, becafise for him Deity 
comes first and not last. But it may be that he believes that the 
kingdom of God can be brought down, to earth, and that the 
w^orld can be made perfect if the human egos so will it. But 
the question here rises, why, if the world issues from God, it does 
not issue perfect, and, if God really wished that an imperfect 
world should issue forth from him, whether he would allow man 
to make it perfect. What are 11. e grounds of our certainty that 
w^e .shall succeed in making it perfect? Or are there any limits 
to the perfection which the world can attam? And what are they? 
These questions do not seem to have been raised by Iqbal, and 
it is difficult to say how he would have answered ^them. 

Iqbahs motive in advocating meliorism seems to ile that man 
should not remain inactive in the h; lief that th(^orId is incurably 
evil or that it is the business of Gt>d to make it better and so 
success is Sure. Of the pliilosophers in India, there is none who 
more emphasizes atid condemns inactivity^ than Iqbal. Almost 
all contemporary Intjian philosophers including Radhakrishnan, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghose, lilak, Svami Vivekananda, 
etc., condemn the negative attitude to the world; but in ftiis 
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condemnation and the exhortation to be^active dnd to control 
the world of matter, Iqbal is one of the few who have gone to 
the extreme. Aurobind^ji Ghose believes in everybody becoming 
a Superman, provided he works for it. This Superman is a ruler 
of the world, though he is a ruler of his own self also. He is the 
man nearest to God, and he can make thh Sakti or power of God 
work according to his will. Indeed, in order to attain this power, 
be must cease to be selfish. Aurobindo Ghose's yoga is therefore 
a yoga of the \vill. The Superman does not shun matter; he does 
not fly from nature. On the other hand, he conquers it and 
controls it. And therois really no shunning of matter, because 
matter is the energy of God. A very similar idea is found in 
Iqbal's writings: 

Tt is sweet to be God's vicegerent in the world 
'' And exercise sway over the elements. 

God's vicegerent is as the soul of the universe, 

His being is the shadow of the Greatest Name. 

He knows the mysteries of part and whole 
* He executes the command of Allah in the world.* 

This vicegerent is really a sort of Superman who controls the 
entire nature, of course, in the name of God. And thaf he controls 
the world in the'^'name of God shows that he is not egotistic and 
selfish. He is a ruler of the world just as much as he is a nilcr 
of his own self. Iqbal writes: 

Thy son] cares only for itself, like the camel: 

It is self-conceited, self-governed, and self-willed. 

Be a man, get its halter into thine hand, 

That thou mayst l^ecome a pearl albeit thou art a potter's 
vessel.- 

And further says: • 

If thou canst rule thy camel, thou wilt rule the world 
And wear on thy head the crown of Solomon.^ 

But in orefer to become a Superman, on(' must be of strong 
character and must act : 

♦r 

The man of strong character who is master of himself 
Will find fortune compliant. ^ 

If the world ^oes not comply with his humour, 

He will try the hazard of war with Htaven.4 

> The Secrets of the Self, p. 79. » Ibid., p, 75. 

3 Ibid,, pj). 78-9. 4 Ibid., p. 90. 
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But there ne^d be no war vnth, heaven. The man's end is not , 
selfish ; he is master or himself ; and by being a master of himself, 
he has transcended himself. Only he has to act. 

The pith of life is contained in action, 

To delight in creation is the law of life.^ 

» 

But now, how are we to cease to be selfish? How are we to be 
rulers of our selves? Is it by complete self-surrender to God? 
Does love of God involve such self-surrender? Iqbal is opposed 
to every idea of self-negation. It is not self-negation but self- 
affirmation and self-assertion that he preaches. ''Physically as 
well as spiritually man is a self-containe9 centre, but he is not 
yet a complete individual. The greater his distance from God 
the less his individuality. He who comes nearest to God is the 
completcst person. Not that he is finally absorbed ifi God. On 
the contrary, he absorbs God into himself."^ The self-affirmation • 
is preached to such an extreme as to advocate the absorption 
of even God and not surrender to him. Life is an assimilative 
activity; and it assimilates even God, And good and evil are to 
be interpreted in terms of this assimilative activity. Personality 
is the tension we experience in this activity and "that which 
fortifies personality is good, and that which weakens it is evil. "3 
Thus while some preach that we should become one with God 
by complete surrender to him and by being absorbed by him, 
Iqbal preaches ihat we should become one with God rather by 
absorbing him, wdien our self-affirmation and self-assertion become 
complete. This is really a dangerous advice; and it can be rightly 
followed by only a very i^w. It easily lends itself to the inter- 
pretation that isclfishness and self-aggrandizement form the path- 
way to reality. Iqbal must not ha^^e meant that; but it is very 
few that can see the truth underlj ing hijj words. Indeed, he felt 
that Hindu intellectualism and Islamic pantheism tended to 
deprive people of their capacity for action and infused into them 
a spirit of resignation miscalled contentment, bom of weakness 
and self-abnegation. As an antidote to this spirit, Iqftal preaches 
self-assertion and stresses it so mu< h that it appears to be almost 
self-aggrandizement amounting to tfie subjugation of God himself 

for one's purpose. But Iqbal 'could not have meant it ; for he says: 

• 

Gain knowledge of Life's myst?ries. 

Be a tyrant. Ignore all except God. 

« The Secrets of the Self, p.Sy. ' xix. s /M., p. xxii. « Ibid.,p.^^. 
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Our duty to God and therefore the primacy of^God is. often 
repeated.^ Yet on the whole, one cannot but say that there is 
over-emphasis on self-assertion, though it may be to counteract 
the mischief wrought b^ the spirit of resignation and passivity. 

In accordance with his doctrine of self-assertion, Iqbal preaches 
a doctrine of vigorous and aggressive love. We have to love God ; 
thereby we do not surrender ourselves to him but rather absorb 
him. Love is a unifying force; but by it we do not enter God's 
unity, but rather make him enter the unity of our selves. But 
if all absorb God’s unity into the unity of their respective selves 
and thereby become identical with God, then all become identical; 
and probably w^e have to interpret Iqbal’s assertion that the 
human ego is not annihilated in God, to mean that the ego 
continues to be the ego by becoming like the Ego of God. This 
point is not clearly stated by Iqbal. In what sense the absorption 
of God by the human ego has to be taken may be a matter for 
controversy, and we may leave it undecided. 

Verj^ often the love preached towards God is that of the weaker 
to the stronger sex. It is therefore a surrender of the whole 
personality, including will, thought and action, to God. And we 
rarely come across this love preached in the opposite direction. 
It is only in Iqbal that w^e find something like it. Icjbal does not 
say that God is a woman, and that our love for him must be 
what it would be towards a w^oman. But he preaches aggressive 
love, a love that compels the object loved into union. The lover 
is not to say: I am yours, do w^hal you like with me; but, you are 
mine and attune your will to mine. Iqbal says: 

The Fountain of Life is Love’s flashing sword.- 

It is very doubtful wdiether a poet like Tagore would ever have 
associated love with a sword. Of course, love conc]uers; it may 
conquer even the sword. But it is difficult to understand how it 
works with a sword. But after all, Iqbal may be making an 
over-emphasis, 

If we ail; to affirm ourselves, arc we to abandon our desires 
saying that they belong to the flesh and not to the soul? Iqbal 
dotjs not preach looking do^v'n upon our material nature. 

Life is latent in seeking. 

Its qyigin is hidden in desire, ’ 

Keep desire alive in thy heart, 

^ Le.st thy little dust become a tomb. 3 

* The Secrets of the Self p. 73. » Ihid.^ p. 29. 
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Desire^is the noose for hunting ideals, 

A binder of the book of deeds. 

Negation of desire is deat^j to the living.* 

Life is the hunter and desire the snare, 

Desire is Love's message to beauty.* 

Iqbal cannot be here advocating the indulgence of any and every 
desire. For he preaches duty to God, and the desires naturally 
must conform to this duty. Only to counteract the teaching of 
other- worldliness and the escape from things material, must he 
have been glorifying desire so much. Se^-affirmation is possible 
only through our acting for the satisfaction of desires. And it is 
only for the satisfaction of desires that matter is appropriated 
and made part of self. 

Self-;iffirmation brings not-self to Hght. « 

Iqbal, like Nietzsche, inveighs against the doctrine of self- 
negation as invented by the subject races of mankind in order 
to tame down the strong ruling races. True, the doctrine self- 
negation in some of its forms is false, and produced 3isastrous 
consequences. But the doctrine of self-affirmation too, if it means 
aggression and aggrandizement, will lead to equally disastrous 
consequences. Examples need not be given now wlien*the world 
is passing through one of the most evil times. Had Iqbal been 
living now, he t would have toned dowi^ his utterances. Even if 
the weaker races, with all their burden of poverty and misery, 
are not able to assert th. mselves; in the division of the spoils 
of aggression, the stronger races arc sure to fall out, fight and 
perish. It is in principle impossible for them to come to an under- 
standing in that division; for aggression is th(^ principle which 
will be applied by them to each other^ just as much as they 
applied it to the weaker races. And how that aggression can ever 
be love is beyond our comprehension. The sword of aggression 
produces always a double effect: it strikes both.the striker and 
the struck. And though Iqbal’s lare:uage lends itself to this inter- 
pretation, he could not have meant it. He wanted to preach a 
doctrine which would counterbalance the evil effects of. the 
doctrine of self-negation, cmd so overstressed certain points. For 
we should not forget that the Superman Iqbal, like the one 
of Aurobindo Ghose,*is a self-ruler and not an egotist. And unless 
he is an egotist, he cannot really be a tyrant. The Supermaji is 

I Ihe Secrets of Ike Seif, p. 24. * Ibid., p. Oi. 
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a tyrant, only in the sense that he is ruthless in ca^^ng out the 
word of God. He may rule the world, but for its good and not 
for his own self-satisfaction. His self is already controlled, and 
whatever satisfaction it derives it derives from carrying out the 
word of God. Education of the self consists in obedience, self- 
control and divine vicegerency.' Our interpretation must recon- 
cile Iqbal’s poetical utterances. 

This emphasis on seif-affirmation leaves on Iqbal’s thought the 
stamp of individualism, though this individualism is tempered 
by the idea of obedience to God and absolute self-control. Iqbal 
adopts Rumi’s idea of 'the evolution of man out of matter, and 
maintains that immortality depends on man’s own efforts. He 
says; “If he (man) does not take the initiative, if he does not 
evolve the' richneks of his being, if he ceases to feel the inw’ard 
•push of advancing life, then the spirit within him hardens into 
stone, and he is reduced to the level of dead matter.’’^ As in the 
philosophy of Aurobindo Ghose, matter, according to Rumi, 
evolves into plant life, then into animal life, and then into mind. 
But evolution should not stop with human beings. Man should 
rise higher and, through his own efforts, should become one with 
God. Or he may fall and become dead matter again, and again 
pass through th^ higher stages. “Personal immortality, then, is 
not ours as of right, it 4s to be achieved by effort. Man is a 
candidate for it.’’^® That is, the world is the vale ,of soul-making. 
But when the soul is made, it depends on the soul itself whether 
to become immortal or not. 

Though Iqbal is first a poet and then a philosopher, the insight 
he showed into the problem of time, the nature of thought and 
of reality is profound. He has been able to develop a fairly 
systematic philosophy of self-affirmation, which is really needed 
now by all the*Asiatic peoples, though here and there his poetical 
expression is charged with over-emphasis. His idealism is per- 
sonalistic and even absolutistic. And in spite of absolutism, he 
has made sf serious attempt to pre.scrvc the individuality of the 
human ego. 

^ The Secrets of the Self, p. 72. 

» The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Jslam, p. x6. 
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Conclusion 


I 

CHANGE FROM THE*NEGATIVE ATTITUDE TO THE WORLD 

The reader of the two chapters on Contemporary Idealism must 
have noticed several currents of thought. But all the most impor- 
tant writers agree that the negative attitude to the world, which 
has come to be associated with Indian philosophy, is the result 
of a false doctrine, which, being untrue To reality, has produced 
undesirable consequences. Not only these philosophers, but also 
many European interpreters’ of Indian thought and culture have 
observed that the original writings of the ancidnt Brahmins, both 
philosophical and literary, are full of zest for life and enthusiasm 
for action. Their senses were alive to the rich variety of experience, 
and their minds were keen on the values of life. They worshipped 
their Gods for the pleasures of this and the other world. Even 
the philosophical poem, Bhagavadgita. is meant to teaCh action. 
As Tilak maintains in his Gitdrahasya, Krsna could never have 
taught Arjuna, who was dejected by the idea .of having to kUl 
his own kith and kin, and whom Krsna wantefl to exhort to kill 
his enemies and be a hero and not a coward, the doctrine of 
inaction. Arjupa was ready to cease acting; he threw down his 
bow and arrows, and wished to go to the forest and live like a 
hermit. So there was r. <lly no occasion for Krsna to preach 
inaction. And whatever his metaphysics, Krsna must have 
preached not a negative but a positive attitude to the world. He 
tells us that the World knowsas it were how to adjust itself. Reality, 
as the Time-Spirit or Kala, is the real agent of the world-process. 
But it works through individuals. They are Its instruments 
(nimittamdtrdh). Whenever the forces of evil gain the upper hand, 
reality creates itself as a hero — call him an incajuation, prophet 
or superman — who will set matters right. If he becofhes egotistic, 
and does not allow himself to be carried though the vortices 
of strife and turmoil; if he flinclfes like Arjuna and wapfs to 
retreat from action ; thenj he shows himself to be a coward, but 
the world-process floes not stop. It selects^ome other individual 
as its instrument ; sgme other will be the Superman, the hero of 
the time. And egotistic, attributing to himself the agency o^the 

* For instance, see Musson-Oursel; Ancient India, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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historical events, the former falls and missfcs the trhe nature of 
self and reality. The forces of evil, whose very nature is to work 
against the order of reality, must be put down. Reality must 
always assert itself. If it does not assert itself through one, it 
must assert itself through another. The man who abstains from 
action only creates a dualism between himself and reality. Only, 
he displays his ignorance and lack of enlightenment. Realization 
of reality is possible olily through action and not by abstaining 
from it. 

It is this aspect of the ancient Indian teaching that many of 
the contemporary Indian philosophers want to bring to the 
forefront. The escape from matter and material values creates 
the dualism of matter and spirit. But truth is not dual, it is one. 
So matter should not be treated as alien to spirit but as part of 
irpirit. Matter ha^ to be transformed into spirit, and material 
values have to be transformed into s])iritual values through 
transvaluation. Both Tagore and Radhakrishnan assert that we 
are interested in the Absolute, not in its transcendent purity and 
sublimity, but only so far as it comes home to our business and 
bosoms. For Tagore, our chief concern is with the Absolute 
humanized, and.^for Radhakrishnan, with the Absolute as intel- 
lectualizedr. Dr. Ehagavan Das finds fault with th(‘ traditional 
Advaita for not including the world of nature in the Absolute, 
Of the Muslim writers, Iqbal glorifies desire. Aurobindo Ghose 
preaches the doctrine of the vSuperman, who is to use the powxT 
of the Absolute for the betteiment of the world. And Mahatma 
Gandhi applies his metaphysics directly to the affairs of the wDrld. 
In spite of the ascetic colour which Mahatma Gandhi’s utterances 
have, his is a philosophy of action and self-affirmation, the self- 
affirmed of course being the true self. No sane philosoi)her would 
preach the affirmation of self in its momentary fits of wliims and 
passions, but only of the self in its true nature, rndoubtedly 
Mahatma Gandhi is trying to better tlie world, and is not ]m^aching 
renunciatiort: True, he is insisting upon a disrijdine that is almost 
as rigorous as asc'.cdicism. But we have to remember that the 
Samurai, the hereditary military caste of Japan, are one of the 
greatest admirers of Buddhist asccdicism, for they could adapt 
its disciplinary rules to their military life with the best advantage. 
Even in action one cannot be unflinching, unless one’s will is 
thoroughly disciplined. How^ever, the tendency towards a positive 
view of the world is apparent in all the contemporary thinkers. 
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Reference^has already been made to the fact that Radhakrish- * 
nan, Tagore and Bhagavan Das treat Maya as a combination 
of both being and non-being. The approach to the Absolute from 
the side of the world is an approach to a More, but not to a mere 
other, the realization of which involves the absolute negation of 
the world and its values. And because the Absolute is a More 
than the world, it can be thought of as conserving the values 
of the world and not as leaving them oirt. In short, the Abso- 
lute is the perfection of the world; it is its completion. So the 
world is not left out as an other, but is positively included or 
absorbed. • 

But we have to note the other side to this question. Signal 
service has been done by thf^se three thinkers, each doing it in 
his own way, to Indian thought by pointing* out tlmt the idea 
of a positive approach to the Absolute is ncce^ary and possible* 
Of all, Professor Radhakrishnan has proved that the idea is not 
inconsistent even with the traditional Advaita. The world is a 
combination of being and non-being, the Absolute is the fullness 
of being. Therefore whatever of positive value there ♦is in this 
world must be preserved in the Absolute. And so the significance 
of understanding Maya as both being and non-^eing is that it is 
possible to carry Maya right into the hearts of the* Absolute. 
Non-being is nothing; and when the being part of Maya is carried 
right into the Absolute, non-being raisys no problem. But even 
if we understand the problem in this way, that is, as perfection 
and a path to the More we have to note that the state of per- 
fection is qualitatively different from the state of imperfection. 
The difference is not merely quantitative but qualitative as well. 
And, further, this process of perfection or completion is not only 
the becoming more, but also the recognition of an eternal presence. 
It is this that makes Sankara describe the world ift negative terms 
as neither being nor non-being and so hu'th, and posit a sort of 
negative relation between the Brahman and the world. But of 
course, in spite of this negative relation, the world hzfs no separate 
being. That is w^hy he understands the w^flrld as an expres- 
sion of the Absolute, or as a forift w^hich the Absolute puts on 
and maj^^give up without being in any w^ay affected by either 
process. 
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II 

SELF-NEGATION AND SELF-AFFIRMATION. THE DOCTRINE 

of''the superman 

In spite of the positive approach to the Absolute and the emphasis 
on the idea of becoming more, both Tagore and Radhakrishnan 
preach self-surrender to God. The Absolute is the highest self of 
all. It certainly has to* be realized. But the realization is possible 
only through self-surrender. The process from finitude to infinitude 
is a process of perfection; but yet this perfection is attained 
through self-negation. We have to surrender our whole personality 
to God. Our attitude to the world should not be negative. But 
with reference to God we should adopt a negative attitude to 
ourselves. 'The idea is the result of the perception that God or 
•the Absolute, which is our innermost self, is an eternal presence. 
It is not something to be produced, but a truth to be recognized. 
We have to become one with it ; and as it is the truth of our finite 
selves, they must lose themselves in it. The surrender is really 
the affimiation of our true Self. And so self-affirmation is possible 
through self-negation. • 

But opposed t9 every idea of self-negation stands the philosophy 
of Sir Mohammad^Iqbal. We are not to surrender our selves even 
to God. The highest reali^tion does not lie in allowing our selves 
to be assimilated by God, but in assimilating God himself to us. 
Our love of God does not mean entering the unity of God, but 
forcing God into the unity of our selves. We may become one 
with God either by becoming one with his unity or by making 
him enter our unity and thus absorbing him. But the latter 
alternative is more consistent with self-affirmation carried nith- 
lessly to the extreme. 

The result of- the modern positive attitude to the w'orld and 
the doctrine of self-affirmation is the idea of the Superman. In 
Western philosophy, this idea is associated with the philosophy 
ofNietzsche; and is being connected with the doctrine of dictator- 
ship. In India, Aurobindo Ghose among the Hindus and Iqbal 
among the Muslims are preaching it. But in either the Superman 
is not so aggressive as in Nietzsche. The Superman for Iqbal also 
may be a tyrant ; but he is a tyrant, only beiause he ruthlessly 
enforces the will of Glod, not his own. He has no egotism. True, 
the Superman of Nietzsche lives dangerously, but only to brow- 
beat and terrorize others. He creates in the minds of people not 
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confidence fear, jiot reverence but hatred. He has no higher • 
aim in his life than forcing his own will on others and thus 
tyrannizing over them. But the Superman of Aurobindo and Iqbal 
act for the good of the world, for bringing the kingdom of God 
on earth. They are first their own rulers, and then become the 
rulers of the world. T4iey are the ideal of every man, and every 
man can become a Superman. He does not shun the world but 
transforms it into spirit. Of course, the Superman of Iqbal is 
aggressive when compared to the one of Aurobindo. 

Ill 

TRADITIONALISM AND ANTI-TRADITIONALISM 

Another current of thought running throsgh cojitemporary 
idealism is that of anti-traditionalism developed by J. Krishn^j 
murti. There have been many protests against established ways 
of thought and action in India. Caste system, priest-craft, ancestor 
worship, ceremonial rules, etc., have been disapproved by many. 
But so far, by none have these protests been develoj^d into a 
philosophy of anti-traditionalism except by Krishnamurti. Thus 
we have both traditionalism and anti-traditionalism in India. 
However, no systematic philosophy of traditi^nalisnj has been 
developed by any Indian. Of late, its ideas that are current here 
are more or less borrowed from Rene Guenon and others. But 
though traditionalism as a theory has not been developed here, 
it has always been implicit in practice. But anti-traditionalism 
is an important phenomenon, the more so because it has been 
developed into a philosophy. The central idea of this philosophy 
is that, as the final reality is beyond all description and finitude, 
no idea that belongs to finitude can adequately express it, and 
no action that a finite being does can lead to it. .All our thought 
and actions are controlled by our thought and behaviour 
mechanisms, which are the result of the mutual adjustments of 
the divisions created in the one reality. Both thought and 
behaviour mechanisms have a tradition, a hist®ry which is cosmic, 
racial, social and individual; and. so reality lies beyond them. 
The traditional ways of tfiinking and acting can never ledd us 
to reality. Was nqt the advaitin asked long ago by his rivals: 
If thought and the world are unreal, is ndt the proof that they 
are unreal false? * 

It is of course to be admitted that, in the extreme form, fcti- 
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traditionalism is a one-sided doctrine. If fhought js false, then 
not only its proof that thought and the world are false would 
be false, but also its discovery that there is an ultimate reality 
would be false. This shoil^s that thought is not absolutely false, 
that it is in some intimate touch with reality, and that it has a 
deeper nature which is not false. Probably, the advaitin and the 
Buddhist would say that it is neither false nor true. Thought 
must be the expressiofi, though an imperfect one, of the very 
reality. To call it an illusion must have a logical, and not merely 
axiological, significance. 

The antidote to antijtraditionalism must certainly be tradi- 
tionalism. And traditionalism is the strongest when the Absolute 
or ultimate reality is determinate. It is here that the Absolute 
would be the cosmos with its traditions, which constitute the 
preconceived plau in the mind of God, according to which the 
creation is made; it is here that w^e find fate, Qismat, or pre- 
determination, holding the greatest sway. On such a conception 
only of reality are the traditions given ontological status, eternity, 
and ultiigate justifiability. To break a tradition would be to 
violate the law of reality, and is therefore of the ng.turc of evil. 
Traditions then would have an absoluteness, for they are the 
determina|jions dx\ Reality and b(‘long to its essential nature. And 
the deadliest wars, like the Thirty Years War, that convulsed the 
earth and defaced it, wciv fought for them. Traditionalism based 
on a determinate i\bsoluce would be the moulding of everything 
in terms of a given determination, reducing everything to its 
terms and subordinating it to its purpose. The greatest ruthless- 
ness and intolerance arc possible on this conception. But the Indian 
mind is free from them, because its general innate belief is in an 
Absolute or God beyond determinations. 

The traditionalism of Jndia, as Rene Guenon rightly interprets 
it in his Man and His Hecoming, is tlie traditionalism of the 
indeterminate A})solute.^ But unfortunat(‘ly, this traditionalism 
seems to be^^^mcide a justification for each and every tradition 
in some quarters. The traditionalist in India is the smciriha, whose 
philosophy is the Advaita as., Sankara understands it. All those 
who* are sectarian, who are either Vaisnavas or Saivas, are not 
called smartas. The Indian philo.sophical tracljtion insists on the 
intuition of an inde£jv:ribablc, indeterminate and supra-rational 

> See also the aLithor’.s article, “Traditionalism and Interpretation of 
Experience." The Visva-Bharati Quarterly (1930, I'ebruary to April). 
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Brahman; sgid, however the systems differ, they must agree on . 
this point. It is the conviction that determinations are not 
ultimately real that allowed the systems to accommodate each 
other. This attitude is instanced by fhe mutual respect which 
the schools of the Advaita tradition show each other. And as a 
general rule the Advaita schools are more tolerant towards the 
other schools than the latter are toward the Advaita. Buddhism 
and Jainism were disliked by the orthodox schools, only because 
it was felt that, by their refusal to accept the ^ruti as their 
authority, they did not accept the original intuition as handed 
over by them. But still wars like thijse fought between the 
Catholic and Protestant confederacies were unknown in India 
So both traditionalism and anti-traditionalism in their extreme 
forms are neither desirable nor philosophically justifiable. The 
safest and truest theory would be the tracljtionafism of the 
indeterminate Absolute or anti-traditionalism of determinations.* 

IV 

GRADES OF MONISM BETWEEN THE DUALISM OF<%IADHVA 
AND THE NON-DUALISM OF .^ANKARA 

Between the absolute non-dualism of Jsankar^%ind the absolute 
dualism or pluralism of Madhva, there are different grades of 
monism and dualism. While the Brahmr'n and the world of jivas 
and nature are'absolutely identical in Sankara, they are absolutely 
different in Madhva. Bui- both are monotheists. And as a mono- 
theist, Madhva keeps the jivas and nature in complete dependence 
on the Brahman. It is only this dependence that is of monistic 
importance in Madhva. Just ..s Sankara explains away the 
passages on difference in the b panisads and takes the passages 
on identity literally, Madhva takes the former literally and 
explains away the latter. All the others try to retain both identity 
and difference in varying degrees. For Bhaskara, identity is 
primary {svahhavika) and difference secondary. The two relations 
between the Brahman and the jiv ' on tke ong hantf and between 
the Brahman and nature on the .other, . are different. The jiva 
is different from the Brahman only in the state of bondage; 
during mukti they .are absolutely one. But between the Brahman 
and nature, the relation is equally identify and difference. We 
already referred to the view mentioned in Srtkarabhdsya, according 
to which the relation between the Brahman and nature is identical 
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, naturally and different temporally, as in tl^e case ojf the relation 
between the Brahman and the jiva. Similarly, there are systems 
which give more importance to difference than to identity. 
Vijnanabhiksu, Baladevd and Ramanuja give primacy to dif- 
ference. In all the three, Sakti or the power of the Brahman is 
the principle of unity. And this Sakti includes both the jivas 
and nature.* It may be one or two or three; but it belongs to 
the Brahman. Of all^the three, again, difference is the most 
marked in Vijnanabhiksu; the unifying Sakti does not pre- 
dominate over differences. The unity is explained as what can 
be found between father and son, though the examples of the 
sun and his rays, the thing and its constituent atoms, too, are 
given. In Baladeva, difference is less marked than in Vijnana- 
bhiksu, because, fpUowing Caitanya and Jivagosvami, he adopts 
the category of ipcomprehensible identity-difference between the 
^iva and the Brahman. For him, there are three Saktis belonging 
to the Brahman, one for nature, one for the jivas, and a third for 
controlling both. The relation between the Brahman and all the 
three is incomprehensible identity-difference. But still, the insis- 
tence on difference is very great, and Baladeva writes as if it is 
absolute. In Ramanuja too, difference is primary and identity 
secondary. The*t^wo, Sakti as enjoyer and the Sakti as the 
enjoyed, together constitute the body of the Brahman. Ramanuja 
understands the relationf'between the Absolute and the world as 
that between soul and' body. He among the Vaisnavas, and 
Srikantha among the Saivas, hold this conception. 

Nimbarka and Sripati give equal importance to both identity 
and difference. Between the Brahman and the world of jivas and 
nature both identity and difference are natural (svahhavika) and 
not temporary, assumed or unreal. And identity in difference 
holds true even in mukti. And because identity and difference 
hold equally in mukti, Nimbarka does not think that even as 
individuals (svariipa) both the Brahman and the jiva are identical. 
But Sripati identifies them even in their svariipa, form or 
individuality. ,, 

One important event in |,he development of the sectarian 
systems is their absolute non-dualism or Advaita. Both, the Saiva 
and the Vaisnava traditions have their Advaita. The protagonists 
of the former are Vasugupta and Abhinavagupta and that of the 

• Even according to Madhva, the jivas and nature constitute the ^akti or 
energy of the Brahman. 
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latter is VaHabha. I» the former, the concept of Sakti plays the ' 
part of the unifying principle, and it has absolute domination 
over difference. But yet the world is^as real as the Brahman; 
and here they differ from Sankara, who maintains that it is neither 
real nor unreal. 

In Vallabha, no use is made of the concept of Sakti in spite 
of his sticking to the Advaita. Like the §aiva advaitins, be 
maintains that the world is real, becausa only what is real can 
issue from reality. 

V 

DIFFERENT USES OF THE CONCEPT OF MAYA 

Another important feature to note of the Vedantic tradition is 
the varied connotation of the word Maya. In ihe Brhf}ddranyaka, 
it is used in the sense of magical power. In tie .^veUHvaiara, i|J 
is used in the sense of illusion as well as Prakrti. If the two 
ideas are combined, Maya as the source of the world may be 
treated as cosmic illusion. But it is possible to interpret the term 
differently. For in that passage, though Maya is taljen to be 
illusion, it may also be taken to be samsdra, the world of birth 
and death; for in another place in the same Upanisad, Maya is 
identified with Prakrti. Anyway, Sankara and Ifeis follov/ers would 
interpret it as cosmic illusion, as what is neither real nor unreal 
and so forth. Wliatever may be the actual meaning of the term 
in the Upanisads, the meaning given to it by the advaitin is 
clear. The Saiva advai+’n uses it, not in the sense of what is 
neither real nor unreal, but in the sense of the real. There is no 
element of unreality in Maya. It is Prakrti or the source of the 
material world, and belongs to the lower order of creation or 
evolution from Siva. Even for the Pahearatra system, Maya has 
the same significance; the only difference' being that, for it, Maya 
in its essence is not absolutely identical with Visnu, while for 
the Saiva system it is identical with Siva. For Vallabha and his 
followers, Maya is not a metaphysical principle a^ all; it only 
means the ignorance of the jiva, by which hisiintellect is clouded 
and he forgets his identity, with the Lord. For Madhva, it is the 
?varupaiakti or the natufal power of Visnu, through which he 
exercises control ewer the world. It is absolutely identical Nvith 
him, though distinguished from him with’the help of vise^a or 
particularity. In the philosophy of Caitanya, Jivagosvami and 
Baladeva, we have Maya and Aparaiakti, the former bhing 
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another name for Prakrti or the principle ohmatter, S,nd the latter 
being the power by virtue of which the indivisible unity of the 
Lord becomes divisible iipto the jivas and screens his underlying 
unity from them. Through the same, again, the jiva realizes his 
oneness with the Lord. In this philosophy, both Maya and 
Aparasakti are real, and arc the Saktis of the Lord. The element 
that is practically common to all these connotations is mys- 
teriousness. In general, Maya means a mysterious principle of 
creation and rarely, even in Sankara, absolute unreality. And 
this is a point that all students of Indian philosophy, particularly 
the Western, should note. For very often they understand by 
Maya w^hat is absolute]}^ unreal and WTirthless. 

In Buddhism also, the word Maya is used, but very often in 
the sense f^f what is neither real nor unreal or in the sense of 
^’hat is both rc2J and unreal. Among the contemporary ]Ailo- 
sophers, Radhakrishnan, Tagore and Bhagavan Das understand it 
in the latter sense. It suits Radhakrishnan 's thought in general, 
because it marks a positive and easily tangible way to reality. 
The worJd is neither full reality nor absolute unreality, but is 
a mixture of the two. And it becomes more and more reality, 
when it becomes more and more complete. For Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, Maya is th? process of identification and differentiation 
between the Self and NotrSelf. 


VI 

RELATION or MATTER AND SPIRIT 

The conception of matter as tlie .^akti or the energy of the 
Brahman reduces the opposition between matter and mind to 
almost nothing. Even in the absolute dualism of Madhva, Prakrti 
or the material principle is dependent on God. It is completely 
pliable. In the systems of Baladeva, Vijhanabhiksu, Nimbarka, 
Sripati and Bhaskara, it is both identical with, and different 
from the Brahman. In Ramanuja and Srikantha, it is the body 
of the Brahman. In the Saiva Advaita, it is absolutely identical 
with Siva. And curiously enough, even according to Madhava- 
carya,^ a follower of Sankara, Maya is the Sakti of the' Brahman. 
Then, according to Madhava, Maya w^ould be neither real nor 
unreal, only w^hen considered apart from the Brahman. In 

* ^aflchadasi, II, 47 and 48. Madhavacaiya compares the Brahman and Maya 
to fire and its power of heat. 
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fact, our finite expeiience feels the world as apart from the 
Brahman; therefore the world is neither real nor unreah But 
whatever reality we experience of the world is the reality of the 
Brahman reflected in the world. And of course it is because of 
this reflection that the contemporary thinkers regard the world 
as both real and unreal. However, the point is that, if Maya is 
really the Sakti of the Brahman and the world is the expression 
of this Sakti, then there is really no opposition between matter 
and spirit. To treat them as opposed is to introduce dualism. 
In the ^uddhadvaita of Vallabha, there is no metaphysical 
concept of Maya. Everything is the Brahnnan, because it proceeds 
from the Brahman direct. In all the Advaitas or non-dualisms, 
matter is essentially conscious, because it is the power of the 
conscious Brahman. In all the systems in winch it ys regarded 
as the 5akti of the Brahman, it is really an aspect of the Brahman^ 
and the difference between the systems lies in whether they regard 
the relation between the Brahman and the Sakti as absolute 
identity or identity in difference. 

In Bergson, matter is the elan vital spatialized aric^ become 
uncreative. Body is the spearhead of the onward thrust of reality. 
Iqbal tells us that, according to the Quran, it is the habit of Allah. 
It forms one of the ways in w^hich the ever-^clvancifig reality 
expresses itself. And for many Vedantic systems, it is the expres- 
sion of the Brahman. I'his asi)ect of Indfen thought has not been 
brought to the forefront by its interpreters so far. It will help 
remove the notion that, for Indian philosophy on the whole, 
matter is alien to spirit. 


VII 

DIRECTION OF THE DE VELOPMEJSFT OF BUDDHIST 
IDK.ALISM * 

The general trend of Buddhist phil()soj’>hy, like that of the 
Upanisads, is towards an indeterminate and supra-rat^onal reality. 
But this tendency seems to have taken yiap(? quite unwittingly 
and slowly. In the primitiye Buddhism, there was little or no 
metaphysics. The Theravada was not much interested in ineta- 
physics, but only tin decomposing the ego in order to escape 
beyond the reach of misery. In the later ^schools like those of 
the Adhakas, the L^ttarapathakas, etc., we have germs of the 
Vijnanavada and the doctrine of Tathata. And by most of^the 
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HlnaySna schools meditation on the void, oci the untfompounded, 
etc., was prescribed. But then in the PrajMpdramitd literature, 
we find the identification, made of Sunya, Tathata and Dharma- 
dhatu. And this idea of reality was developed with varied 
emphasis by the later Mahayana schools. The Madhyamika 
laid stress on Sunya, the Vijn^avadins on Vijnana, A^vaghosa on 
Tathata, and Asanga on the Dharmadhatu. But for all, reality 
was indeterminate. Though the Lankdvatdra calls it Mind-only, 
it would not call it even by that term if possible. Similarly, 
though Vasubandhu calls it Vijnaptimatrata, he would prefer not 
calling it by any term atull. It is simply Tanmatrata or That-only. 
It is the same as saying that it is Tathata or Suchness. The 
Buddhists in general would object to calling it sattd or existence, 
because existence knd non-existence are determinations for them. 
But we know that to call it simple sattd is as good as calling it 
simple Tanmatrata or Tathata. So we may conclude that the 
general direction of the Aryan mind is towards a reality which 
is beyond determinations. 

But aminteresting feature of Buddhism towards its end is that 
it began treating the world as a transformation (pariiMma) of the 
original principle. It started treating the whole, for example the 
self or eg®, as aie aggregate; and the e.scape from misery was 
sought by reducing this ^aggregate to its constituent parts. At 
first, it did not inquire Whether these parts were real or unreal; 
but later in the school of the Sarvastivadins, it asserted their 
eternity. Farther on, it noticed that even these simple parts had 
no reality, but that they were sunya. But wherefrom could these 
parts have come? It might have been felt, at first, that they 
originated out of nothing. But human reason, even among the 
Buddhists, does not seem to be satisfied with such an idea. And 
when this ^unyt was identified with Vijnana, it was thought that 
Vijnana underwent transformation or parindma in order to 
produce the world. It is not maintained that the Vijnanavadins 
accepted thcr- parindmavdda (doctrine of transformation) exactly 
in the form in whiili we find it in the Sahkhya. But the change in 
the tendency is obvious. The theory was grafted on the Buddhistic 
theory of pratUyasamutpdda (dependent emergence) , arid so there 
are slight differences, which have been no'ied in a previous 
chapter. But the idea that the world could not have come out of 
nothing entered the mind of the Buddhists too, and began to gain 
a hold there. 
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METAPHYSICS AND THE THEORIES OF ILLUSION 

• 

It is to defend the theory that consciousness, and not the material 
object, is real that the Vijnanavadins propound the doctrine of 
dtmakhydti (illusion as perception of one's self). According to it, 
the object perceived in illusion is the self itself. The advaitins 
too do not accept it. But if the dtman is the sole reality for the 
advaitin, why does he reject it? If ultimately everything is the 
dtman or the Brahman, the advaitin also could have shown that, 
even in illusion, the object perceived ill onh^ the Brahman or 
atrnan. But the advaitin does not seem to be prepared for such an 
absolute identification of the world with the Brahman. We have 
seen that, for the Madhyainika Buddhist, the^sanie \¥ord 5unya 
signifies the reality of itself as well as the unreidity of the world# 
He holds that the world is S^unya and the Sunya is the world. And 
consistently with his conception of reality, he holds the sunya- 
khydiivdda} (illusion as perception of ^5unya). And in fact the 
anirvacamyakhydtivdda (the doctrine that illusion is the percep- 
tion of the inexplicable) of the advaitin is really no other. But the 
difference betw^een the two is that the advaitinj accept sadadhi- 
sthdnabhrama or that the illusion has a real or dedstent basis, that 
unreality implies reality, while the Madhyamikas accept niradhi'^ 
^ihdnahhrama gr that no such reality is /mplied. That is, in spite 
of the assertion that the Brahman or the dtman is everything, the 
advaitin is not willing tc jo the whole length wuth the Buddhist 
in identifying the world w’ith the Absolute. Otherwise, if the 
Brahman is the whole reality, he could have formulated a theory 
of illusion which would have been hrahmakhydti, the theory that 
the object of illusion is the Brahman itself. Even for the Yoga- 
carin or the Vijfianavadin, the dtman thaf is said 1?o have assumed 
the form of the illusory object is not the finite subject or ego, but 
the original Vijhana which divides itself into the subject and the 
object. And the Brahman in the Advaita stands lin the same 
position as that of this Vijnana. • 

Even the Saiva Advaita tries hatd to prove that the nature of 
the niatefial world is cohsciousness. The material world is a 
transformation {parindma) of the Sakti of Siva; and the Sakti is 

« We have already refeiyed to the opinion current in India that the Madhyamika 
holds asatkhyativdda, but saul that sunyakhvdtivdda is more consistent with his 
position. M. M. Laxmipurara Srinivasacharya says that they do hold ^nya- 
khydtivdda. See his Darianodaya, p, 295. 
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absolutely identical with Siva, who is pure**consciou^ness. So the 
objective world is, in truth, pure consciousness. Even then, the 
followers of this system lof philosophy are not at all willing to 
accept the doctrine of dtniakhyati (illusion as perception of one's 
self). Though, consistently with their position that the world is 
real, they accept the doctrine of satkhydti (illusion as perception 
of a real entity) or that the object of illusion is real; they have no 
objection, we have seeh, to accommodate the theories of akhydii 
(illusion as non-cognition), anirvacaniyakhdti (illusion as cognition 
of the inexplicable), etc., which belong to the orthodox Hindu 
systems. The first reasdn, therefore, for their opposition to the 
doctrine of dtmakhydti (illusion as perception of one's mind or 
self) seems to be that the doctrine belongs to a heterodox system, 
which does^not accept the authority of the Sniti. Secondly, though 
l"hey maintain thdt the world is a transformation of Sakti, which 
is wholly identical with the Brahman, they hesitate to make this 
identification wholeheartedly like the Buddhists. That is why 
they admit into their satkhydtivada (doctrine that illusion is the 
cognition*’ of a real entity), anyathdkhydtivdda (doctrine that 
illusion is the mistaking of one object for another) of the Sahkhya 
as an element. ,We may therefore conclude that no Vedantic 
system hds gone *ds far as Mahayana Buddhism in identifying 
the final reality with the world. The latter secs the ultimate 
reality in this world to .a far larger extent than any Vedantic 
system. It is for this reason that some interpreters like Dr. Das- 
gupta^ have been led to think that Nagarjuna advocates pure 
phenomenalism without recognizing a reality behind phenomena. 
This is of course not a correct, though an honest interpretation. 
Was not Spinoza interpreted as a naturalist, as an atheist, and so 
forth? Even the Madhyamika does not say that the world as wc 
see it is real. If he does so, there would have been no occasion for 
his criticism of the categories of the phenomenal world. Nor is he 
satisfied with reducing the phenomenal world to simple nothing. 
He was rather anxious |o prove that reality is not to be found 
anywhere else than in the heart of the phenomena themselves. 
Only, our point of view or vision has to change. The world may 
be an illusion; but the adhisthdna or the locus of illusion is not 
different from the ol^iect of illusion. It is at* the very core of 
illusion : it is its very kernel. 

* Txie author himself held this view at one time. See his ‘*Advaita and Buddhistic 
Viewjpoints.” Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1940. 
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THEORIES OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 

It would- be interesting to put together the various theories of 
causation held by the Vedantins and the Buddhists, and note 
their similarities and dissimilarities. According to the view of the 
Naiyayikas, which we may say is that of ordinary realism, the 
cause is of three kinds; samavdyikarana^ also called updddna- 
kdrana or material cause, the asamavdyikdrana or relational 
cause or the relations by entering into which the parts constitute 
a whole, ^ and the nimittakdrana or the efficient cause. All these 
are accepted by the Vedantic schools. But the updddnakdrana in 
the idealistic schools may be ^ parindmikdrana or a vivartakdrana. 
The parindmikdrana is that material causes which undergoes 
transformation in producing the effect, like ipilk in producing 
curd. But the vivartakdrana, like gold which is the materim 
cause of some ornament, does not undergo such transforma- 
tion. The nature of gold is not affected when it becomes an 
ornament; but that of milk is affected when it is changed into 
curd. 

This is the general view. But Vallabha holds that the parindmikd- 
rana need not be a vikdri, that is, it need not bg%ffecte^. But if it 
is not affected, it is practically the same as the vivartakdrana. 
It is probably the association of the idea of vivaria with the ideas 
of illusion and unreality of the workf that prevents Vallabha 
from using the word vivartakdrana with reference to the causality 
of the Absolute. 

In addition to these three kinds of cause, Vijhanabhiksu men- 
tions another called the adhisthdnakdrand or ddhdrakdrana. It 
is a cause that supports the transformation [parindma] which takes 
place on it; and as it is only a support^ it is unaffected by the 
transformation. With tlie help of the idea of adhisthdnakdrana, 
Vijhanabhiksu attempts to prove that the Brahman is unaffected 
by the transformation which its Prakrti Uiidergo(?s. ^ 

As regards the effect, broadly sj/"aking*ther<i are two views: the 
satkdryavdda and the asatkdryavddfi, that is, the theory accord- 
ing to which the effect is oxlstent in the cause and that accortiing 
to which it is noij-existent in the cause. The upholders of the 
satkdryavdda argue that, if the effect does%aot exist in the cause 

* It is interesting to note rhat the Naiyayikas long ago recognized that the 
relations between tl\c parts of a whole are also its constituents. 
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already, then any cause must produce any effect : . we must be 
able to get oil out of sand. This theory may be divided into 
parindmavdda and vivartavdda. According to the first, the effect 
is existent in the cause; bht the cause must undergo transforma- 
tion (parindma) in order to become the effect. For the second, the 
reality or existence of the effect is the reality or existence of the 
cause. But the effect is a peculiar appearance or form which is 
superimposed on the cause, or which the cause superposes upon 
itself. And this assuming of forms does not affect the nature of 
the cause. The former is generally associated with the Sankhya 
and the latter with the Advaita. 

The advocates of the asatkdryavdda contend that, if the effect 
already exists in the cause, there need be no activity of the cause 
to produce the effect; and we can have everything at all times 
without producing it. What is called drambhavdda or the view 
ftiat the effect has a beginning in time and does not exist in the 
cause previous to that moment, implies this doctrine. This dram’ 
bhavdda is associated with the Naiyayikas. The Buddhist doctrine 
of sanghdtavdda also implies it. According to this doctrine, the 
effect, for example the soul, is only an aggregate of the skandhas 
and has absolutely no reality of its own. The Buddhist doctrine of 
pratUyasamutpdda^ also, which has already been discussed, involves 
it. According to this doctrine, the effect originates depending on 
the cause, but not out the cause. As the doctrine of parindma 
does not at all agree witli that of moment arincss, the cause can 
never be said to become the effect. But no effect is possible 
without a cause. So the Buddhists struck uiion the idea of depen- 
dent origination. But origination out of what? Nothing. The 
effect therefore cannot be said to have been existent in the cause 
before its appearance. But indeed a dialectician like Nagarjuna or 
Nagasena may say tha^ the effect is neither existent nor non- 
existent before its appearance. For if it is said that it is existent, 
then it would be objected that there would be no need of the 
activity of the cause to produce the effect. If, on the other hand, 
it is maintained that it is non-existent, it may be asked; Then 
why does not any cause procjuce any effect? And we are not to 
forgot that the Vijnanavadins tried to incorporate the doctrine of 
parindma into their doctrine of prulUyasamuipdda. 
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GRADES OF SUPERNALS 

Another important feature of Indian ^idealism is its grades of 
Supemals. The Absolute may be the final truth; and ultimately 
creation and every aspect of it may be attributed to it. But it was 
found inconceivable how an Absolute beyond description, pare 
and perfect, could be the cause of this world. And so various steps 
between the world with its impurities and the Absolute in its 
purity were thought of. Even in European philosophy, we know 
that a Demiurge or Logos was inserted# between the world and 
God; and the direct cause of the world, it was said, was the 
Demiurge. In Indian philosophy there is no unanimity as to the 
number and nature of the steps between the^ Absolute and the 
world. Even in the Buddhist Vijnanavada. \ve have an inter^ 
mediate link betw^een the original Vijnana and the w-orld. And it 
is the Alaya vijnana. It is the same as the pure Vijnana but charged 
with the samskdras. It is the Viju«lna with reference to the world, 
and plays the same part as that })layed by Isvara or 4he low^er 
Absolute in the Advaita, and by God in the philosophy of Radha- 
krishnan. Sometimes the higher Vijnana loo is called the Alaya- 
vijnana and a distinction is drawn between tbe higher and the 
low^r Alayavijfianas. Sometimes the higher is called Alaya and 
the lowTr Alaya. And at other times th6 higher is c^dled simply 
Vijnaptimatrata or Vijnana and the lower Alayavijnana and 
Vipakavijnana. But the motive in drawing these distinctions is 
apparent. Vijnana ma}^ be quite pure; but it has an aspect with 
reference to the world, the aspect as the cause of the wmrld. As 
the source of the inqnirities, it must have them in germ. It must 
be conceived with reference to those impurities; and as such it is 
contaminated by them and occupies -a lower p(asition than the 
original Vijnana. 

In the Advaita, we have three main supemals: the Brahman, 
Isvara and Saksi. Indeed, some advaitins do not accept these 
distinctions but contend that the brahman Jtself, though pure, 
can be the creator of the world, as the Sruii, whose authority 
cannot be questioned, declares so. But others who arc nol; so 
bold in their convictions accept the distinctions with certain 
differences which have already been refeft-ed to in a previous 
chapter. The Brahman as pure cannot be the source of the im- 
purities and imperfections of the world. So they must be triced 
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to some other principle, which is Maya. The Brahriian somehow 
associated with Maya is l^vara. He is called also the lower or 
apara Brahman. But thf Brahman is the same as the jiva in 
essence. And yet it is not affected by the actions of the jiva. It is 
the pure witness of the jiva’s actions, pains and pleasures. As 
such it is called Saksi. As unaffected by these, the Saksi is not 
impure like the jiva, who is affected by them. Saksi is the witness 
of the three states or avasthas of the jiva, namely, the waking 
states, dream and sleep. He is the i^ame in all the three states, 
because he can compare them with one another. 

In the Pasupata and the Saiva Advaita, between the Puru§a or 
the finite self and Siva there are three stages of pure creation. 
But if Sakti is taken as a separate tatva or category, we shall have 
four. But ?s she is treated as absolutely identical with Siva, Siva 
plus Sakti may be taken as one. Next we have Sadasiva, Isvara 
and Suddhavidj'a. In the Pancaratra or Vaisna\'ism, we have 
correspondingly Visnu with Laxmi, Sankarsana, Animddha and 
Pradyumna. The difference between the two series is that, in the 
Pancaratra, Laxmi is not absolutely identical with Visnu. Both 
identity an<l difference hold between the two. • 

In contemporary philosophy, Aurobindo Ghose gives a different 
list of supamals. 'The}' are only three: Saccidananda, the Super- 
mind and the Overmind; or the Brahman, Tsvara and Jiva; or 
Punisottama, Ksara ari*! Aksara. These supernals seem to be 
borrowed not from the Saiva or the Sakta philosophy, but from 
the BhagavadgUd. 


XI 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF THE ONE-NESS 
O’^ THE BRAHMAN 

The reader must have noticed that all the Vedantic systems agree 
about the one-ness of the Brahman. But in explaining or per- 
ceiving this < one-ness, they differ from each other. Madhva sees 
the Brahman as a pure monotheist. Others go beyond, and make 
different approaches to moniSin. And the number of systems that 
retain both identity and difference is larger than those which 
retain only identity or difference. In 5anka*a’s philosophy we 
find more Buddhist influence than in those of the others. By most 
the unity is preserved in terms of a thing and its power. Only in 
the philosophy of Vallabha do we miss the idea of Sakti. He 
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makes use of#the conc«pt of whole and parts, and asserts that the 
relation between the two is absolute identity. 

In Indian philosophy as many varied jttempts have been made, 
‘as in European philosophy to get at a unifying conception. It may 
be put down that the words Absolute and the Brahman mean the 
same in the respective traditions. Just Absolutism in the 
West means sometimes absolute monism, sometimes identity in 
difference, and at other times even pluralism as in McTaggart, we 
have in Indian philosophy the Brahman conceived sometimes as 
absolutely non-dual, sometimes as an identity of differences, and 
at other times as a plurality. It should mot be understood that 
the philosophies of Vijnanabhiksu and McTaggart are alike in 
every respect. But the general outlook is the same. For McTaggart 
God, if he existed, must be one of many staves. Apd though 
for Vijnanabhiksu the Purusas and Prakrti are said to constitute 
the Sakti of I^vara, the Purusas are independent selves, and 
I^ivara is really the chief among them, though possessing the 
power of control over them and Prakrti. 

Among the modern European philosophers, Kant arrived at the 
idea of a unifying principle in his God with the intuitive under- 
standing. This God later became the transcendental Ego in 
Fichte and Self-consciousness in Hegel. That*1:he^Bsahman is 
conscious, cither in the sense of being consciousness or in the 
sense of having consci<m.sness, is accej^cd by all. Some treat 
consciousness as the Sakti of the Brahman, and others as its very 
being. But all say that th<' Brahman can be conscious of itself. In 
this sense, we may say that the Brahman is self-conscious. In the 
West, the idea of unity in terms of body and mind is not very 
popular with the philosophers, this conception, whether ulti- 
mately justifiable or not, enables the presentation of matter as 
such in the unity of the Absolute, kt h; maintained by many 
Hegelians that matter, time, etc., are elements in the Absolute 
and are not dissolved in it. But to sa> this is one thing, and to 
show how they are retained is another. The Visj^tadvaita of 
Ramanuja and Jsrikantha is able to .-how how fhatter forms a part 
of the Absolute. And the conception of matter as the Sakti or 
energy of <he Brahman is also very significant. This idea is ncJt to 
be found in Western philosophy. And had Western philosophy 
discovered it early, the uselessness of the* controversy between 
materialism and spiritualism, mechanism and vitalism, as if they 
were absolutely opposed, would have been recognized long tigo. 
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Really, matter is not opposed to spirit, but ii a form erf the activity 
of the spirit. Islam seems to have solved the opposition by calling 
matter the habit of Allah, Matter may not be the highest expres- 
sion of the activity of spirit ; but still, it is one of its expressions. 
And so it must be possible to transform matter into spirit by 
changing the form of the activity. 

Of late, attempts are being made, in Western idealism, to 
understand the world in terms of imagination, etc., which are 
some of the functions or aspects of mind; and the world is said to 
be due to cosmic imagination, cosmic will, and so forth. And it is 
by interpreting the worM in terms of imagination, etc., that it is 
sought to attain unity. But no such attempt was made in Indian 
philosophy. In the Saiva Advaita, diva's Sakti is said to have 
three form^, jhandsakti , icchdsakti and kriydsakti or consciousness, 
^vill and action. And creation is said to be due to these three. It 
may be said that this Saivism interprets the world in terms of 
these functions of mind. But then it does not interpret the world 
in terms of any one of them, but in the terms of all taken together. 

Further, as regards the systems which accept both identity 
and difference, the problem of the relation between identity and 
difference has been raised in Indian philosophy in a way not 
imagined Ay We«tern idealists. It is without further reflection 
asserted in Western philosophy that the Absolute is an identity 
in difference, that the I'j.dation bedween the finite, individual and 
the Absolute is both identity and difference. But the question is 
not raised to what extent they are true and in what form they 
can be true. It does not seem to be felt that here is a problem at 
all; so that some can dismiss the concept summarily as a self- 
contradiction, for identity and difference are contradictories and 
both cannot hold true of the same two things. It is to meet such 
objections that* the Buddhist would say that the relation between 
the Absolute and the finite individual is neither difference nor 
identity. However, many Vedantins raise the question, and 
have given jL>interesting answers. Bhaskara maintains that the 
identity between the jiva and the Brahman is natural and real, 
and difference only due to seme limiting adjuncts, which consti- 
tute nature. And between nature and the Brahman bUth identity 
and difference are natural and real. Thus we have a set of two 
relations here: one \)etween the Brahman and nature and the 
other between the Brahman and the jiva. A similar lower status is 
given to nature by the followers of Caitanya. They say that matteror 
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nature is an» external* Sakti of the Lord, while the other is an 
internal one. For Ramanuja, Srikantha and other upholders of 
Bhedabheda or identity-difference, th§ jivas are different from 
nature; but as regards the relation to tlie Absolute, they stand 
alike. The difference between Nimbarka and Sripati is significant 
here. Though both hold that identity and difference are both 
natural and real between the jiva and the Brahman, Nimbarka 
hesitates to say that they are identical in form (svarupa). But 
Sripati holds that they can be identical even in form. This detailed 
clarification of the mixed theory of identity-difference is a feature 
not found in European idealism. » 

The idea of an indeterminate and supra-rational reality is more 
common to the systems of Buddhistic idealism than to those of 
the Vedantic. We have said already that many*scholar§ hold that 
the system of isahkara is more in accordance wikh the Upanisad.’^ 
than the other Vedantic systems. This may be taken as a proof 
that the Upanisads in the main agree with the Mahayana teach- 
ing, though Buddhism does not accept the Siruti as its authority. 
Scholars are not wanting who maintain that Buddhism as a 
philosophy originated in the teaching of the Upanisads, though 
it was not orthodox enough to take them as its authority. Being 
born in India in an intellectual atmosphere ]»erra§at«d by the 
Upanisadic ideas. Buddhism could not have been uninfluenced by 
them. But it is,possib]e that the Vedanti^ system-building started 
later than, and in rivalry with the Buddhistic systems. Buddhism, 
n*ot accepting any texts as Us authority, had to satisfy the intellect. 
So its chief aim was not to find a support for its views in some 
texts, but to be consistent. This motive naturally led to the 
building up of systems of metaphysics. The vogue had to be 
followed by the Vedantins also, who, in spite of their Sruti, had 
to satisfy reason also. But their fre?do\n of speculation being 
hampered by their allegiance to the $ruti and by their desire to 
mark off their philosophy from Buddhism, they could not, and 
did not accept an indeterminate reality which could ^e called only 
a tat or That, or Tathata or suchness. And! whcti Sankara accepted 
the supra-rational reality, he was "stigmatized as a pracchanna- 
bauddha <Jr Buddhist impostor. And even the Saiva Adv'aita of 
Vasugupta and Alrfiinavagupta avoided a supra-rational reality. 
But still having assimilated the best from lluddhism and Vedant- 
ism, Sankara’s system stands supreme as a wonder in the philo- 
sophical world. And the fact that even foreign scholars discover 
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the greatest agreement between his teactiing ancK that of the 
Upanisads, gives it the highest value even as a Vedantic system. 

XII 

BRAHMAN AS THE HIGHEST UNIVERSAL AND AS THE 

MATERIAL, THE EFFICIENT, THE FORMAL AND THE 
FINAI,, CAUSE OF THE WORLD 

If the Brahman is the ultimate unifyir^g principle, it must natur- 
ally be a universal, and indeed the highest universal. There are 
many even in India who think that this statement is absolutely 
incorrect. For the advaitins, like the Buddhists, do not accept 
the reality otjdti or universal propounded by the Naiyayikas. So 
to think o^ the Brahman as a universal, they say, is a complete 
misunderstanding. They may not say this openly, because some of 
the interpreters of Indian philosophy who adopt this view are 
well recognized as authorities. But yet with some self-satisfaction, 
it is privately pointed out as a great blunder. But this criticism 
betrays only a superficial understanding of both European and 
Indian philosophy. The universal even in European tphilosophy 
does not always, mean what the Naiyayikas mean by jdii. The 
idea of tlfe 'rnive'x'sal has developed, for example, in Bosanquet, 
into what he calls the concrete universal, and identified with that 
of the true individual. ‘‘For him, there is only one reality, the 
Absolute; and that is the only individual. And curiously enough, 
the distinction between the universal and the individual has been 
lost in his philosophy, and the two are completely, both in con- 
notation and denotation, identified. This is a development that 
has already taken place; but the interpreter of Indian philosophy 
should have imagination enough to visualize further possible 
developments. The Vedantic theory of the Brahman may not 
exactly correspond to Bosanquet 's theory of the concrete universal. 
The Absolutes of Nimbarka and Sripati may correspond to it in 
many respects, because they are identities in difference like it. 
But the Absolutes ‘of the other Vedantins may not. Similarly, the 
Absolutes of the other absolutists, even in the West, are not 
exactly the same as that of Bosanquet. A little differehce in the 
method of approach piay result in a slightly different conception 
of the Absolute. But it does not prevent the Absolute from being 
the. highest universal. 

In this connection it may be noted that some of the foreign 
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interpreters ofr Indian philosophy are rather linguists than philo- 
sophers. Indeed the service done by them to Indian philosophy 
must not be underrated. The real impetusjto the re-study of Indian 
philosophy comes from "them. But in their interpretations they 
were led more by philological considerations than by the philo- 
sophical. For instance, because the two words Absolute and Brah- 
man have different etymological derivations, they may say that 
they have no correspondence in their respective traditions. When 
once a reputed scholar sets afloat an idea, it initiates a dangerous 
vogue in philosophical interpretation and creates a sort of bias in 
its favour; to abandon which requires tiine*and much labour. But 
a predominantly philosophical intellect would care more for the 
philosojjhical than for the philological import of the terms. It cares 
more for the logical connections between ideas, tlie part, which an 
idea plays in a system, and so forth. • < 

The Naiyayikas call jdti by the word sdmdnya also. And the 
advaitins also call the Brahman sdmdnya. They maintain that 
they have only one sdmdnya and not many, and that is the 
Brahman. Of course, to call it the central principle does not mean 
that it is only an element in reality. It is the whole of reality and 
so all-comprehensive. And though it is the most ^comprehensive 
universal that is not an abstraction but is the sum-tot^l of reality, 
it is not always a system of universals and so not concrete in the 
sense of such a system. All the Vedantin^maintain thai it is too 
great for our thought. But some admit certain distinctions in it, 
like' the jivas and nature These are not abstract universals, 
which, by forming a system, constitute the concrete universal as 
in Bosanquet. And even those Vedantic systems which admit 
jdti as an eternal reality, treat it as one of the distinctions retained 
in the Brahman. So the Brahman is always more than what these 
universals can be by forming a system? Thus we have in Indian 
idealism in general, not merely what may be called an idealism of 
ideas in the sense of universals, but an idealism of ideal existence 
or reality. F-ven in those Vedantic systems which indude jdti or 
universals as eternally present in tht mind of ijod, the Absolute 
or the Brahman taken as a whole transcends what these univers|Js 
can constittite. 

One significant p«int is that this Absolute is conceived to be 
the material cause of the world. This conception belongs not only 
to the Vedantic but also to Buddhistic idealism. Ultimate reality, 
paramdrthasatya, even as Sunya, is said to be the Tathagata- 
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garbha or the Womb of the Tathagata, which is»the source of 
everything. It is not only the Bhutatathata or the essential nature 
of everything but also, its source. Similarly, in the Vedantic 
systems the Brahman is not only the truth of the world but also 
its cause. Of course, this conception of the final truth as the 
material cause of the universe, gives rise to the problem as to 
how the eternal purity and perfection of the highest truth can be 
reconciled with the process which a material cause has to undergo 
in order to produce its effect. Various attempts are made to 
meet this objection, some with the help of the concept of Maya, 
some with that of Sakti, and so forth. And whatever that be, all 
agree that the Brahman must somehow be the material cause of 
the world. The advaitins and many other Vedantins give the 
example of gold and the ornament which is made of it. Gold is the 
material cause of all the ornaments that may be made of it; yet 
it is the universal that is common to all. There can be another 
universal that is comnion to all ornaments and that is the uni- 
versal ornament, just as a chair is the universal of all kinds of 
chairs 3nd individual chairs. The universal ornament is the 
universal of all forms that may be imposed on gold,*These forms 
come and go, while gold remains the same. It is these forms that 
correspoEd'to thrs jdtis of the Naiyayikas and the ideas of Plato 
as they are commonly understood. 

But from the fact thal" the Brahman is conceived as the material 
cause of the universe, it would be wrong to conclude that therefore 
Indian idealism, both Vedantic and Buddhist, is materialistic in 
its outlook. Even in European philosophy every kind of psychism 
and spiritualism for which the stuff of the universe is mind or 
spirit would be materialistic, of course not in the sense that it 
conceives insentient matter to be the ultimate reality, but in the 
sense that it conceives feshity to be the material of the world. The 
ingenuity of such interpreters overshoots its mark, in that they 
forget that, even in Western idealism, reality, whatever that be, 
is conceived to be the substance of the world. However, this 
reality is not conceived simply as the material cause, but also 
as the truth of the world, its fulfilment and completion. Every 
determination of the t 5 rpe of the ornament has its significance in a 
particular situation, and therefore gets it through dependence on 
determinations outside itself. An ornament is not really an orna- 
ment if it is a part of a dung-heap. For a cock pecking for worms 
and grains, a diamond has no value. For a jackal that eats corpses, 
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the ornament! that mjy be left on the bodies through love and 
affection are worthless and are no ornaments. All such determina- 
tions have their value and reality only in the totality of such 
determinations, which are interconnected. So the truth of these 
determinations, taken each separately, is their totality; and the 
reality of any determination is the reality of this totality. 

But now, the question would be raised whether in the totality 
of such determinations each determination oan retain its distinct- 
ness. Some say that it does, others that it does not. But all 
agree that the determinations, as constituting a totality or a 
systematic whole, acquire a new quality, and undergo some 
change through mutual fusion. This fusion is complete when even 
their distinctness is lost, but partial when it is retained. But any- 
way, we have something new, and that is reality. This ^reality is 
conceived in terms of completion or perfection. But what about 
the world we experience.^ Whence could it have come? As 
there can be nothing else besides reality, the world must have 
issued from it, call the process vivarta or parindma. We arrive at 
the peculiar idea that the fulfilment of the world is its yiaterial 
cause. 

This idea can be understood even in terms of the philosophies 
of Bradley and Bosanquet. For both, the Absohjtfe is thp highest 
universal, though it is not the abstract but the concrete. And 
that is the individual. It is the individual or concrete universal, 
because it is a ‘system of ordinary universals. Though it is the 
highest genus, if we are allowed to use the expression, it includes 
within itself both the species and their differentiae. It is therefore 
all-inclusive, and so, both in connotation and denotation, it is 
wider than any of its species. And the things of the world undergo 
in it so much transfusion into each other that only their distinc- 
tions are left and not their differences. If Ifhat is the reality, why 
do we experience the plurality? Whence does it come? The 
Absolute is the all-inclusive and sole reality. They therefore must 
belong to it only. And as the appearances are the^fojins, reality 
must be their material. * • 

So in every absolutism, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the tiwth of the world is its material cause. And it is the 
highest universal a^d therefore the formal cause as well. 'The 
formal cause Aristotle defines as the substanSe and essence of the 
thing. Now the essene'e of a thing is given in its definition. But 
the definition is the explication of the concept. Therefore fire 
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formal cause is the concept, or, as Plato yjpuld calh^t, the Idea of 
the thing. Plato’s Ideas thus reappear in Aristotle as the formal 
causes.”* The Ideas of Plato are certainly ideals or norms. But 
they are also thought o{ as the universals that are coiUmon to all 
particulars. So Aristotle understands the particulars as embodi- 
ments of definitions. The universals are the forms which the 
particulars put on, and are therefore to be seen in all particulars. 
And as the Absolute pr the Brahman is the highest universal, it is 
the ultimate formal cause. 

All the Vedantic philosophers think of the Brahman as the 
efficient cause also — an idea not popular with the Buddhist 
philosophers because of its association with the idea of a personal 
creator, which is not acceptable to them. The Vedantins, how- 
ever, think that; unless the original cause is also intelligent, it 
could not have created this world, which is planned. And as there 
is only one reality, which is the material cause of the world, it 
must be the efficient cause also. Some Vedantins distinguish 
between the material and the efficient cause. They say that the 
latter i% the Brahman, while the former is his Sakti. And there are 
differences of view about the relation between the Brahman and 
the $akti. But anyway, directly or indirectly, the Brahman is 
both the«c?.use.4.jAnd what we regard as the highest universal and 
ideal, turns out to be the efficient cause also. 

This identification o( ‘the universal or ideal with the efficient 
cause is not foreign to iiuropcan philosophy. We find it in Plato. 
Zeller writes: “The concept of Being mu.st be reduced to that of 
Power. Ideas arc described as something ‘energetic,’ in the 
Phaedo, where they are made the proper and only efficient causes 
of things; and still more definitely in the Philebus, where Plato 
ascribes to the highest cause (by which we can only understand 
Ideas) reason ?,nd wisdom ; and thence deduces the adaptation of 
means to ends in the economy of the universe. We shall also find 
that the Idea of the Good is at the same time the highest efficient 
cause, the ^infinite Reason; and Aristotle, as we see from his 
writings, knew of lio efficient cause as held by his master above and 
beside Ideas.”* “If Ideas are the only true and primary Reality, an 
ec^ually primary efficient cause beside and together with them- 
selves is impossible. They are the efficient principle that imparts 
Being to things, and as this Being is of a kind that can only be 

* W. T. Stace: A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 269. 

» Plato and the Older Academy, pp. 262-7. 
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explained byiReason working to an end, Reason must be con- 
ceded to them.”* “All things considpred, we may say that the 
imity of the Platonic system can only be established on the 
supposition that Plato ih his own belief never really separated the 
efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the highest Idea, 
that of the Good. But it has already been shown that he identifies 
them, that he attributes efficient power and designing reason, 
sometimes to Ideas in general, sometimes tp the highest Idea in 
particular. This is confirmed by the statement that in the oral 
discourses of his later life the supreme Unity is designated as the 
Good; for this supreme Unity must ha</e been identical with 
God.”* In Plato thus the highest universal is the highest ideal, 
and that is the ultimate efficient cause. 

Thus in Indian idealistic thought, all the foifr kinds of causes 
distinguished by Aristotle are identified to a greater or lesser 
extent. Buddhism does not generally have the efficient cause of 
the world; but as at least in the Vijnanavada the highest reality 
is consciousne.ss itself, we may attribute to it efficient causality 
also, provided we do not attribute to it any personalistjc signi- 
ficance. It is for this reason that the highest reality is also called 
the highest Dharma or Law by the Buddhists. And this con- 
ception runs throughout almost the whole of ^Jftidian idealistic 
thought, both the Vedantic and the Buddhistic. Tagore regards 
the Absolute as the highest law, of which vfhat we call nat ural laws 
are only reflections. Dr. Bhagavan Das regards his Absolute, the 
fotmula of which is ahamrfanva or I-This-Not, as the highest law 
of the universe. The idea of the ultimate reality or existence as 
the highest law, the idea of the final identity of law and existence, 
seems to be a special feature of Indian philosophy. And further, 
as this law is also the efficient cause of the world, God himself is 
the law of the universe; and so, in the words of Malratma Gandhi, 
law and law-giver are one. 


XIII 

* 

FINAL IDENTITY OF THE UNIVERSAL AND THE 

^ PARTICULAR , 

The idea that the rmiversal must be ultimately identical with the 
particular is not so current in Western phiTosophy. It is indeed 
pointed out that the universal cannot exist apart from the 
• Plato and the Older Academy, p. 268. * Ibid., p. 285. 
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particular, that the particular is the embotjliment ofrthe universal. 
But it is not required that jthe two must ultimately be one, that 
ultimately there must be only one particular and only one imi- 
versal, that the same thing must be the particular arid the uni- 
versal, and that whether we call it a particular or universal must 
be immaterial. But in Indian philosophy it is the same viewed 
from two different points of view. Viewed as the ultimate material 
cause, we may call it the particular; and viewed as the ultimate 
formal or final cause, we may call it the universal. That is why 
some interpreters, like Max Muller, of Buddhist works felt that 
reality, for Buddhism, i? the particular; while others, like Suzuki, 
noted that it is the final universal. The former rely on the 
Buddhist doctrine that jdti is unreal; the latter on the doctrine 
that the ultimate reality is samatd. While the Vedantins call the 
Brahman sdmdnya, the Buddhists call their Tathata samatd, 
Sdmdnya is derived from samdna, and samatd from sama. But 
both sama and samdna mean the same. They mean equal, 
uniform, etc. So both the Buddhists and the Vedantins unify, in 
their conception of the ultimate reality, the ideas of the particular 
and the universal. ^ 

Though the idea of this identit}?^ is not very prevalent in Euro- 
pean thojight, ft^is not absolutely alien to it. We know that the 
Absolute of' Bradley and Bosanquet is a system of universal or 
universal judgments, aiLcl yet it is the individual. The two ideas 
are combined in the conception of the Absolute. And for this 
reason, finally, the Absolute as a system of hypothetical judgments 
turns out to be a system of categorical judgments finally. 
In Bradley's logic, no hypothetical judgment is true without 
categorical basis. But in truth, every categorical judgment is 
hypothetical. Even the singular and the particular judgments are 
imperfect hypc^lieticalsp. li we retain the position as such, we are 
involved in a vicious circle. The truth of a categorical is a hypo- 
thetical, but the truth of the hypothetical depends on the cate- 
gorical. The^ solution of this difficulty lies in affirming their final 
identity. It may bL that, after this identification, there would be 
neither the categorical nor the hypothetical judgment; judgment 
its6]f may be transcended. The Absolute as an individual is its 
categorical aspect, and as a system of hypothetical judgments is 
its hypothetical or uiiiversal aspect. And those aspects are abso- 
lutely one, and do not transcend each other in the Absolute. Hence 
the' Absolute is both the particular and the universal. 
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The ' point ^may be understood differently. In the ordinary 
judgment, the subjecf and predicate point beyond each other. 
The subject as a That contains idnumerable Whats, and the 
predicate is a What that refers beyond I4ie particular That. If the 
subject and predicate are to be adequate to each other, then the 
whole of reality must be on the side of the subject as well as on 
the side of the predicate.' But when the subject and the predicate 
become the same, the judgment ceases to be a judgment and 
becomes the Absolute. The Absolute is unic^ue, because the What 
here cannot refer beyond the That; so it is both a That and a 
What, that is, both a particular and a universal. 

XIV 

ULTIMATE VALUES IN EAST ANl5 WEST 

’» 

Thus the identification of law with existence, th*e universal witl^ 
the particular, the material cause with the final forms a distinc- 
tive mark of Indian idealism. And this identification follows 
naturally from that of the Is with the Ought. The true Is is the 
Ought; the universal that is common to all particulars is "the ideal 
for realizing which they struggle. And because the ideal reality is 
the material cause of the world, the Buddhists ciill everything in 
the world a dharma. It is a form of the Dh^rmadli^tu or the 
Dharmakaya of Buddha. There is no ot^er reality. 

If now the true Is is identical with the Ought, is there no 
difference between Truth and Goodne.ss? Even in European 
philosophy it is admittv J that the Ought comprises Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, that logic, aesthetics and ethics are all of 
them normative sciences. But in 1 lato, the view that the Idea of 
the Good is the highest Idea and ^he world has to be understood 
in its terms, is a bit ambiguous. If it nieaps that the world has to 
be understood in terms of the ideal, we may accept it; but if it 
means that the world has to be understood in terms of one of the 
triad of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, then we cqjmot do justice 
to the other two. But again, if it r, '<.,ans Miat ^Jie highest Truth is 
something which we ought to become, the meaning is in accor- 
dance witji Indian thought;' and uftimately Truth and Goodgess 
would be one. In fact, all the three may be finally identical. But 
at the empirical level, they differ and therefore retain a difference 
in connotation. • 

> See Bradley: Appearance and Reality, the chapters on Thought and Reality. 
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The triad of norms in Indian philosophy is not Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness, but Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, sat, cit and 
dnanda. Buddhism would hot have Existence but Truth, not 
saitd but satyam, and sometimes admits Consciousness (in Vijna- 
navada) and sometimes not. The Hinayana sometimes does not 
admit even Bliss. But we have already noted that Existence is 
really the same as Truth, and that sattd and satyam mean the 
same. What is consequently common to both European and 
Indian idealisms is Truth or Existence. The others differ, though, 
we may say, they imply each othei For instance, Beauty and 
Goodness imply Consciousness and Bliss, and Bliss implies Beauty 
and Goodness and even Consciousness. But we may say that 
Truth implies the others also, because this Truth is not empirical 
existence but the fullness of being. However, if we combine all 
these, we» shall have five ; Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Consciousness 
* and Bliss. And The Absolute answers to all the five. It is Truth, 
because it is the ultimate Existence; it is Beauty, because in it 
the particular answers exactly to the ideal; it is Goodness, because 
it is the identity of the material and the final cause; it is con- 
sciousness, because it is the Self-consciousness, in which the 
subject and object are transparent to each other; afid it is Bliss, 
because it is tlv", experience of unity w'hich transcends all differ- 
ences, it'isT’the tonsummation of love, which is joy, pure and 
simple. 

The Absolute is all these; but as we approach it from different 
orders of experience, we understand it differently. When we 
approach it from the side of logic, wc understand it as Truth; 
from the side of aesthetics as Beauty; from the side of episte- 
mology as Consciousness; and so on and so forth. But the Absolute 
is not all these indifferently. One criterion passes into another. 
Truth is the ideal Existence disentangled from appearances. 
Goodness is the same affirmed as the final cause. But as an Ought, 
Truth is the same as the final cause. And Beauty is the identifica- 
tion of the higjiest ideal and the particular. 

It does nbt follc^w, however, that logic is the same as ethics or 
aesthetics. At the empirical level, our experiences of truth, 
beauty and goodness are different. Each has a peculiai; quality of 
its own. And because we view the Absolute from the standpoint 
of these distinct experiences, we call it Truth, Beauty, and so 
forth. Otherwise, these distinctions would not have arisen at all. 
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XV 

NATURE OF EXpCaNATION 

Because Truth is an ideal Existence, we have said in a previous 
chapter that explanation is the tracing out of the ideal in the 
actual. Explanation, as commonly understood, is the interpreta- 
tion of things in terms of something which is generally familiar , 
important or self-evident. So it is sometimoe reducing a complex 
to the familiar, sometimes to the important, and sometimes 
to the obvious. But what is simple may not be self-evident and 
familiar, and what is self-evident may ^ot be simple, and so 
forth. And when we become reflective, what is simple may be 
discovered to be in need of further explanation. What is impor- 
tant may be important for some purpose and* unimportant for 
another. This fact leads to further attempts at explanation. , 
Explanation therefore has to be pushed until it reaches an Abso- 
lute, which does not require further explanation. An Absolute is 
thus implied in the very idea of explanation. Interpretation of 
our experience in terms of what falls short of the Absolute can 
have only a relative value. 

Explanation is sometimes said to be the fixing of the orders of 
reality and discovering the relations both within ajKi* between 
the orders. Even this idea of explanation is covered by our view. 
Explanation, according to the thesis of ttiis work, is tlie tracing 
out of the ideal in the actual, the disentangling of the ideal Exis- 
t(?nce from the world. T^v' lower orders of reality are intellec- 
tually lighted uj) as we advance higher and higher in tracing out 
the ultimate realit^^ This advance fixes the relations between the 
orders by studying their internal structures. It is never possible 
to reduce the orders completely to a common denominator. One 
is not precisely the same as the other. Celdbr, for i*stance, cannot 
be equated to sound. But each may be co-ordinated to the other. 
Similarly, life cannot- be reduced to matter, though there is some 
correlation between the tw'o. The qualitat^ive differences between 
the orders excludes any such reduction. But y^ the whole of the 
phenomenal reality may be trcateci as a series or gradations oi 
such ordeft. Some of the ‘orders form a horizonteil series like 
colours, sounds, tastes, etc. ; others constitute a vertical gradation 
like matter, life and mind. The highest realty is present in all 
these ; it shines through all of them and confers vmity on all. 

It is sometimes thought that a thing is explained when ib 
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causes are mentioned. This idea, though superficially very simple, 
is not so. To point out the cause of even a particular thing 
involves the enunciation^ of a general law, W'hich is a universal 
proposition and is therefore the element of identity common to 
all occurrences. This is certainly an ideal element; and explana- 
tion now becomes the tracing out of this ideal element. It is an 
ideal element, not merely in the sense of a universal common to 
many particulars andtpicked up by thought, but also in the sense 
that it is the perfect rational element of which the particulars 
partake in different degrees, 

We cannot stop with* the conception of law. The idea of cause 
has become that of law. But the cause must now be understood 
to include all the invariable antecedents. As such it must be the 
totality oj things’. It must be the whole prior to the effect, but 
, continuous with it. the But effect cannot be different from the 
whole, and, as an antecedent of a new effect, it will be included in 
the whole. So phenomenally considering, we may regard the 
world as continually advancing and manifesting newer and newer 
appearaxices. And this idea may be said to be presupposed by 
the idea of cause. The conception of an ever-advancang universe 
is closely connected with the idea of cause. 

In the •akpve'development of the idea of cause, the totality of 
the invariable antecedents is really the all-comprehensive Abso- 
lute, which forms the ultimate ground of the effect. Whether this 
Absolute is considered to be rational and an identity in difference 
or as supra-rational and non-difference, the effect must come out 
of it and must be absorbed into it. Taken as a whole, the Absolute 
then is both the material and efficient cause of the world. And as it 
includes the effect also in its next phenomenal advance, we arrive 
in a different way at the Buddhistic idea that the world is not 
different from the Absolute. 

But often philosophical explanation is not given in terms of 
cause as the sum-total of invariable antecedents. It is often an 
interpretatipn in terms^of something. In idealism, it is an inter- 
f)retation in terms' of the highest that we have in our experience. 
And even this highest is further sublimated and translated to a 
still higher plane. In Western philosophy, the world is explained 
in terms of self-consciousness, imagination, ,etc. But in Indian 
philosophy, it has been understood in terms of illusion too. The 
fashion of understanding the world in terms’of illusion was set by 
the Advaita. The other systems followed it, in order to meet its 
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objections a»d maintfiin the reality of the world. The natural 
result is that all understood the W(jrld in terms of illusion, but 
they understood illusion differently. Sy the differences in their 
understanding of the world are due to their differently under- 
standing illusion and vice versa. 

XVI 

LAST QUESTION ABOUT ILLUSION 

Incidentally, we may now clear up one point. Does illusion 
necessarily imply the mistaking of one existent thing for another 
existent thing or is it the |>erccption of something unique and 
imperceptible? Most of the Indian systems accept the former 
alternative, while the Advaita of Sankara alone proppunds the 
latter. Though Sankara’s own language is here ambiguous,' the, 
view of his followers is definite. We usually think that we mistake 
one thing for another. A rope, for example, is mistaken for a 
snake. The general view is that the rope is wrongly taken for the 
snake, which was once upon a time perceived. The advagtins, on 
the contrary, maintain that the snake of illusion is not the snake 
seen somewhere else and remembered, but a unique one. We have 
seen that those who advocated the theory thal tlje object of 
illusion is an alaukikasat or non-empirical reality admit some 
form of anyathakhyati or the theory thaFin illusion we take one 
thing for another; for if a non-empiriced thing is not mistaken 
for an empirical thing, w would not ha^'e been affected by it. 
We have seen Kumara, the commentator on Bhoja, contending 
that even the advaitin has to accept some form of anyathakhyati-, 
for, unless the anirvacaniya (inexpl ’cable) serpent is mistaken for 
a real serpent, w’e would not have been frightened by it. But the 
advaitin would say that there need be no •taking *f one thing for 
another. We generally take one thing for another where both the 
things are regarded as real. I may mistake my friend A for my 
friend B, and both are real. Here it is a, mistake m Recognition, 
and my cognition here is definitely ti:at of recognition. But in the 
illusion of the snake, the snake is»not recognized as one seen 
previously? And so past reality is not a factor in the cognition of 
the snake. There is.here no mistaking of one reality for another 
reality'. In the judgment, ‘That is a snake,” the thing seen is one, 
and the cognition does not refer to a past reality. The snake seen 

« See his introduction to the first of the BrahtnasHiras, 
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here is neither real nor unreal. But it affecl^ us like r real because 
the reality of the rope shines through the snake. That is, the 
That which is the existential aspect of the rope is now identified 
with the snake, and for that reason the snake appears as existent 
and we are terrified. Here we neither take the rope for the snake 
nor a non-pragmatic or non-empirical snake for a pragmatic or 
empirical one, but identify the snake, which is neither real nor 
unreal, with the Thali, which is the existence of the rope. In the 
same act of cognition, except in the case of substance and attri- 
bute, no two realities can be identified. If the snake were real, 
that is, if the reality ofithe snake were different from that of the 
rope, the illusory judgment of the rope, 'That is a snake,'' could 
never have occurred. If, on the other hand, the snake were unreal, 
it could pot have been experienced, and could not have been 
^ identified with the That. 

It may perhaps be said that it is not the snake having non- 
empirical reality that is taken for the snake having empirical 
reality, but that the non-empirical reality of the former is taken 
for the /empirical reality of the latter. But this distinction intro- 
duces much complexity and confusion. We mus4 have here, 
according to this solution, two Thats and two Whats. But our 
experien^^'^ij^oes not reveal so much complexity. And it is absurd 
to think that w^e can ev^ mistake one That for another That. So 
far as our discursive knowledge is concerned, a That by itself is 
an abstraction ; and it is inconceivable that we ever mistake one 
That for another That, If it is taken along with the What, then 
we must have taken one determinate thing for another deter- 
minate thing. In the present case, we must have mistaken the 
non-empirically real snake for an empirically real one. But where 
is the latter to be found ? Is it a snake that was once seen and 
remembered ? ♦But th^^re'* is no factor of remembrance in the 
judgment, "That is a snake." 

We may note a point here. A mistaken recognition too may be 
treated as illusion. One may mistake a person A for another 
person B and malce the judgment, "I'hat is the same as A." Here 
too there is illusion. And it may be asked : How can two realities 
A '’and B be taken as identical by the same act of cognition? A 
and B are both realities. They are not merely^ related, but related 
as the same. True, in a mistaken recognition there are two realities. 
But here the aspect of recognition is clear and definite. And 
recognition always refers to a past reality. But in the illusion of 
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the snake theie is no re^pognition at all And as between perceptual 
illusion and the illusion of recogni^on, the former is primary. 
Illusory recognition may be treated a^ based on illusory per- 
ception. 


XVII 

LIFE OF ACTION AND FEELING AN IMPLICATION OF 
EPISTEMOLOGY * 

A general survey of the theories of truth must convince all readers 
that there can be no ready-made test which may be applied to 
each and every case of cognition in order to ascertain its truth. 
All the theories fail when the question of applying the test is 
raised. According to the theory of correspondence, the object exists 
outside the mind; and an idea is true if it corresponds to the 
object, and false if it does not. This theory agrees with its under-* 
lying metaphj^sics, that mind and matter are two disparate sub- 
stances. But now the difficulty is, How are we to know whether 
our idea corresponds to the object, if the latter is outside the 
mind and so we have no access to it? We cannot merely stop 
here. We cannot say that, though the epistemological side of the 
theory is false, its metaphysical side is true. FojVe Ijaye to ask 
further: How can the mind have known at all t^at there is 
matter disparate from itself, if it really kas no access to it? This 
question w^as actually raised by Berkeley, and the idea of matter 
was dispensed with. In th ’ application of the test, the theory of 
coherence fares no better. If an idea A is to cohere with other 
ideas, then not only are these othc^' ideas infinite in number, but 
also tlie idea of the coherence of A must cohere with the rest; and 
this line of reasoning will land in infinite regress. If it is said that 
the idea of the coherence of A with th« rest is revealed not by a 
different idea but by the idea of the coherence of A itself, we may 
as well say that even the certainty of A is revealed through itself 
though A may be made uncertain by another idea. Jt is for this 
reason that tht'. advaitins maintain that the hmth of an idea is 
revealed through the idea itself, whiW its falsity is revealed through 
some othePT idea. The basi^ fact here is that somehow or other 
truth must be revealed through cognition itself. And if we are to 
avoid infinite regress, we have to accept thaf the truth of a cogni- 
tion must be known flirough the selfsame act of cognition. But a 
cognition may be rendered false by a second cognition; and so 
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any cognition is false not by itself but because of syiother cogni- 
tion. ^ 

But here comes a difficulty. Can we ever be theoretically 
certain that a cognition will never be falsified in future? If this 
doubt is raised, it has to be admitted that we can never be sure. 
The conditions for such surety are that the perceiving process 
must be the same as the object perceived. Evidently our percep- 
tions, except in the pase of pain and pleasure, are not of that 
type. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this fact ? Theoretically 
considered, there is noh final truth that can be attained by our 
finite thought. Our thought is not fitted to get at final certainty. 
We must have been endowed w'ith thought, not in order to attain 
final truth throu{>h it, but to use it for some other ]mrpose. Man 
is not merely an epistemological being. It is being increasingly 
felt by philosophers that epistemology is not the chief branch of 
philosophy. Whitehead, for in.stance, maintains that truth is not 
of primary importance. Man seems to be born not merely to think, 
but also to act and feel. Only in feeling does he have certainty. In 
pleasure, for e.xample, the feeling of pleasure and th® pleasure felt 
are identical. Generally none doubts whether one's pain or 
pleasure ^js^trud pr not. For this reason, it is self-evident. And 
whatever theoretical satisfaction we have in this world must be 
due to some connection</betwecn thought and activity on the one 
hand and feeling on th(; other. So this world as such must be 
regarded as not comjdctely suited to man. He has, to transform it 
in such a way as to be completely at home in it. Fullest truth 
cannot be realized unless we are able to transform the world 
along with ourselves. Then the subject-object situation will not be 
what it is in this world. All this is implied in the theory of truth. 

But what abput the truth of the sciences? Are the concepts of 
matter, life, etc., on which the different sciences are based, false? 
Is there no matter, is there no life? Can we not be certain that 
there is matter, that there is life? In demanding that there should 
be matter, etc., in 'this world apart from our understanding them, 
we seem to be like children, \yho want to eat their cake and have 
it too. We have already noted in a previous chapter that matter, 
etc., are not entities which we are describing but hypothetical 
formulas we are constructing. And the curious thing is that we 
demand that the thing constructed should be independent of our 
con'struction. We make the demand, because we feel that the 
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presuppositi9n of our^ knowledge is that it discovers things and 
does not produce them. Yet, on the other hand, we have noted, 
that if things are absolutely independent of the knowing mind, 
the agree'ment of our ideas to our objects cannot be explained. 
We have shown that Kant’s intuitive understanding is involved 
in our conscious life. So matter, in one sense, must be independent 
of us, and in another must be due to a form of our owm cognitive 
activity. And this form Kant calls the category. Physical 
sciences are possible, he tells us, because of these categories. That 
is, physical sciences are constructions according to these cate- 
gories. How far is this view different from that of Levy that 
science is a social venture? Certainly not very far, Kant would 
say that science is a venture of the transcendental ego, while 
Levy would say, if the expression is allowed, *of the social ego. 
The Buddhists would say that the sciences along^with fhe objects 
are the construction or the creation of the ultimate reality accord-* 
ing to vasands or samskdras. These samskdras constitute the 
individual. They are the machinery that is the individual, just as 
the wheels, etc., of the watch form the watch. They are cosmic, 
racial and social, and even include the individual icliosj^crasies. 
The world of matter, for example, is a projection or creation 
according to one of these samskdras. The individnal^ cannot but 
see matter, because it is one of his samskdras. It is In this sense 
given to him, just as much as his own finitude is gi'-' n to him. 
And for this re'ason, if he demands that fnatter should exist prior 
to his knowing it, he miss<'s it It therefore appears to be a hypo- 
thesis that is at once a constructed and a given fact. Matter is an 
ideal construct, and mechanism is the method of constructing it. 
That is how there is a materialistic, view of the world, a spiritual- 
istic view of it, and so forth. Spin! in its outward vision {hahir- 
dr^ti) sees the world as matter; but iy its inwar^ idsion {antar- 
drsti) matter is transformed into spirit. What is required is a 
change of vision. 

The material aspect of the world is the arena for action. That 
is why many systems, even inclucimg thbse (>f Buddhism, main- 
tain that the reality of the world is^the vydvahdrika or pragmatic 
reality. The Nyaya uses arthakriydkdritva, or usefulness for«an 
end, as the test of reality. What can be the most easily trans- 
formed according to man’s desires is matteF. Life begins to show 
its individuality, but*matter exhibits little of it. Man bom in this 
world seems to be bom for action, and not for a merely contem- 
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plative life. So far as this world is concerned, theory is for action 
and action for feeling. In feeling alone is man completely at home 
with himself. In this world as it is, he does not have complete 
certainty. And in order lo have it, the world has to be trans- 
formed. So a life higher than the present one is pointed to by the 
theor}^ of truth. Matter mu.st be controlled and assimilated to 
spirit. When this assimilation is complete, there would be no more 
matter. Matter is an expression of the Spirit, and mechanism is 
the method or law of this expression. 


XVIII 

NATURE OF UNIVERSALS 

0 

We have 'seen that the vasanas and samskdras can be cosmic, 
Vacial, social and individual. W'hat we generally call the universal 
must therefore be all these. A universal that is cosmic must 
naturally have a longer and greater stability than the racial, the 
racial than the social, and so forth. And none of these can have an 
ultimate' value. It is absurd to think that there ^s an eternal 
universal for things like horse, chair, etc. The horse may exist on 
the earth but not on the other planets, and that too for some time. 
The chair' ha^ come to be at one point of civilization. Such things 
appear and disappear at,f.ertain points of time. And they need not 
have eternal universals 'of which they partake. The cosmic sam- 
skdra of matter, according to which the material world is created, 
is certainly eternal with reference to man; but the smnskdra of 
chair is what man acquires. He is himself the author of it. To 
posit an eternal universal for all these physical chairs is to un- 
necessarily increase the number of eternal realities. Even matter 
as a determinate univei;sal,,is transcended in the final reality, and 
its eternity is only relative. We see no reason why spirit should 
always expre.ss itself as matter. 

To raise the question of our knowledge of a universal like chair, 
and the prioVity of<'our knowledge of the universal to that of the 
particular, and thence to conclude the eternality of the universal, 
would not be of much use. Perception, it is true, is in S4)me sense 
a recognition; it may be often the perception jof the universal in 
the particular. But vhe first perception of a thing cannot be 
recognition. The question whether the universal is a priori or 
a posteriori engaged the minds of European philosophers for a 
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long time. If it is said that it is a priori, the question is asked: 
How is it tnat a chifd does not know what an elephant is before 
seeing it? If, on the other hand, i\ is said that it is a posteriori, 
the problem is raised: How do we knc^v that a particular thing is 
a chair, if we are not already in possession of the idea of chair? 
Midw^ay between the two, Berkeley held the type theory, accord- 
ing to which what we call a universal is a particular taken as a 
type. The universal is neither an abstraction from the particulars, 
nor an eternal reality prior to them, but a* type. And so far as the 
empirical things like chairs, tables, etc., are concerned, Berkeley's 
theory has some cogency. This theory rejninds us of the Naiyayika 
theory of sdmunyalaksanapratydsatti ^ According to it, after 
perceiving a single instance of, for example, a chair, w'e come to 
know’ of the plurality of chairs through the foi-m which the know- 
ledge of chair assumes. The Naiyayika view^ of jdti or universal 
and our cognition of it is different. The jdti is khowm as subsistiiig 
in the particulars and is eternal, but this form need not be eternal. 
But in the cognition of plurality simply by extension from the 
particulars, there is a line of thinking that may be developed 
with advantage. It is possible to treat the universal as^an idea of 
indefinite plurality. The Naiyayikas maintain that the general 
prop^osition in inference, for instance, '‘All mcn^re mortal,” is not 
obtained by a study of all particulars taken* one ♦affer another; 
but after seeing the mortality of one. man, a coemition of all 
mortal men fs obtained by extension. So if it is possible to obtain 
a universal p^roposition of the type ‘‘All men are mortal” from the 
particular p:)roposition ' This man is mortal,” it must equally be 
possible to obtain the universal man from a p)articular man. Of 
course, the universal w^ould the,* be not the jdti, but the idea of 
indefinite plurality. 

When we are not ])rcpared to accept an eternal universal like 
chair or table, our knowledge of sucli a universal must be a pos- 
teriori and not a priori. But oven then, the universal would not 
be an abstraction from the particulars, but an extension from the 
particulars. But there are those u-i ^ersals w’Jiich'arf the samskd,ras 
of our thought, wdiich constitute its structure, and are the modes 
of its activity. Matter and mechanism may be taken as examples. 
These are as eternal as thought itself and disappear only w’hen 
thought is transcended. Their eternity i» naturally relative and 
not absolute. These universals are a priori because they belong to 

» See Kdrxkavatli with Miiktavali, p. 48. (Guzarati Printing Press, Bonibay.) 
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the nature of thought, and concrete matter, etc., ^ we see are 
a priori constructs according to these universal s. 

There are different kinds of this priority and posteriority. We 
may be said to have an apHori cognition of categories'like matter, 
cause, etc., but not of chair, pen, etc. But both cognitions appear 
only after the first perception of the particular. But again, a 
universal like that of a horse or elephant cannot be said to be 
a priori like matter; for it does not belong to the structure of 
thought. It is of course not a product of civilization, but a product 
of natural evolution. Horses are the particularizations of a uni- 
versal that gradually formed itself in the onward process of 
evolution, and may transform itself into something else or 
become extinct. So its priority with regard to particular horses 
may be accepted. ??ut with regard to our cognition of it, we 
cannot be said to be conscious of it before being conscious of 
itto particulars. It is as much a concept of indefinite plurality as 
that of a chair. But the universal chair is still less a priori. It is 
difficult to say, except metaphorically, that nature contains any 
samskdra of chair, according to which particular chairs are pro- 
duced. It Ls a product of civilization, and its universalis posterior 
to the particular. The samskdra of the chair is formed in our minds 
only after the particular. And as nature cannot be said to contain 
the samskdra «of cfiair, it is both existentially and cognitively 
a posteriori. But when onpe the first chair is perceived, we may 
allow some priority to the universal with reference to the other 
chairs. 

It has to be noted, however, that these distinctions are fluid and 
relative, but not hard and fast. Just as nature is considered to be 
a process of evolution, in a particular span of which the universal 
horse forms itself and expresses itself as (he i)articular horses; 
civilization too may be cojisidered to be a process of evolution at 
a particular point in which the chair appears and may be said to 
be the expression of the universal chair. But man, as he is, tends 
to treat the chaiv as an accident with reference to him. But the 
horse, though H may«be ttcated as an accident with reference to 
nature, is as much a product of nature as man. The plan for 
producing the horse does not originate in his mind like the plan for 
producing a chair. Nature might have come acro,ss the former plan 
quite as accidentally a!»»the man who made the first chair must 
have come accidentally on its plan. And in this sense, the plan 
may be treated as a priori. But yet the former plan, that is, of the 
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horse, beloijgs to na^ire; and the latter is only a concept. We are 
disposed to treat the former as real, while of the latter we say 
that it is only an idea. Hence while noting the fluidity of these 
distinctions, we have' to admit their plausibility also. 

XIX 

CONFORMATION OF THE IDEAL TO THE REAL 

In Indian philosophy, the conformation of the ideal to the real is 
not a problem at all. Particularly in the idealistic philosophies, 
the ideal reality is regarded as creative.and as the material cause. 
And in e^•e^y theism too where God is regarded as omnipotent 
and creative, the conformity of nature to the ideal does not give 
rise to a problem. The world comes out or the Brahman and 
returns to it. Conformity of the two is therefore beycfhd doubt. 

In all philosophies where a difference is made between tfie 
actual and the ideal, existence and reality, reality and value, and 
so forth, the jiroblem of the conformity is almost insoluble. But 
when the ideal is viewed no longer as different from the actued, 
but as the true actual or true existence, the probleifli vanishes. 
Nature must conform to the ideal now, because the ideal is its 
truth, its essence. And every thing does but corrform to its essence. 
If it does not, it ceases to be itself. 

In European philosophy, the dif&culty of rec mciling the 
natural with* the moral law was felt b\ Kant, because neither God 
nor the transcendental ego was conceived by him as creative. Of 
course, God was assigned the intuitive understanding, but it was 
regarded as only a regulative ideal and not as constitutive. This 
defect was removed later by Fichte and other post-Kantians. The 
ideal was regarded not merely as a presupposition of our experi- 
ence, but as much more than that, ^ui later, Hegel felt worried 
when he found that the world was not through and through 
rational ; for the fact came into conflict vvith his enunciation that 
the rational is the real and the real rational. But this difficulty, 
is actually due to an incons-Moncf" in • his* c8ncepti«n. .The 
Absolute as the ultimate truth ^he regards as the real. But he 
still clings to the idea that the world as it appears to the«finite 
intellect is equ^ly real. The Absolute is the ultimate reality 
as disentangled from the world. But yet the world appears real 
because the reality of the Absolute shines through it. Hegel 
is thinking that the explanatory principle is expected to include 
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the material to be explained. But if the principle is to,indude the 
latter, there would be nothing left to be explained. As we have 
said, the principle is what is traced out in the latter; and though 
it gives unity to the divergent material, it does not include it as 
such. The all-comprehensiveness of the Absolute means that, at 
the level of the Absolute, the world is transformed and becomes 
one with the Absolute, and not that the Absolute includes the 
world as such. The conformation of the world to the Absolute 

r 

then, means that it is capable of being transformed and made one 
with the Absolute, but not that it is already one with the Absolute. 
When we say that nature, conforms to the moral ideal, we do not 
mean that the moral ideal is actually realized in nature, but that 
nature can be moulded in a way that agrees with the moral ideal. 
And as regards the theoretical conformation, it is the presence of 

the ideal in “our actual, and not the complete equality of the two. 
e 

XX 

THE ABSOLUTE AND SUPERPOSITION 

If the actifkl appears to be real because of the presence of the true 
existence shining through it, if the true existence or reality is the 
ideal, w^hence theei does the actual come? What is its relation 
to the true exfstence ? $ahkara tells us that it is superimposition. 
Others tell us that it is ,^he transformation {parindma) of the 
ideal. If it is asked, how can the ideal remain intact ifit undergoes 
transformation ? they say that the ideal as an agent has a power 
(i^akti) and the world is a transformation of this power, not of the 
ideal itself. But Sankara and his followers find it difficult to under- 
stand how to differentiate betW'cen an agent and his power in that 
way, and say that we cannot take half a fowl for cooking and 
allow the other hfilf to laj" eggs. 

If the ideal is present in the actual, docvS it exist just as things 
exist in a box? I'he relation is certainly more intimate. The ideal 
is what makes the actual appear as existent; it is the latter's 
existemdal aspect or aspect of reality. The actual is therefore 
a form superposed on the ideal, The ideal appears as the actual: 
existence or reality appears as a form. The Absolute appears as 
the world. The latter is an expression of the A]bsolute. But this 
expression docs not affect the Absolute. It may express itself in 
one way now and in another the next. And it r(?mains unperturbed 
and full. But if the Absolute is the real, what are we to say of the 
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world? It i| of cours^ the expression of the Absolute, its appear- 
ance. Reality shines through it, and makes it appear as real. But 
when we experience this appearance, we do not see this Absolute. 
This means that we do take the appearance by itself. And if the 
Absolute is real, then the appearance is neither real nor unreal. 
The relation thus between the Absolute and the world is neither 
positive nor negative. This is akin to the view we came across 
while discussing the ideas of the Lankdvatam, according to which 
the»world is neither identical with the Alaya nor different from it. 
The idea of superposition implies this relation. 

But still as an ideal to be attained ]?y the individual through 
real effort, the Absolute is positively related to the world. It is 
the fulfilment of the finite, its completion. And as an ultimate 
presupposition, it is absolutely depended updh by the finite. But 
in the reverse direction this absolute dependence dots not hold. 
The Absolute does not depend upon the world, as the woiM 
depends upon the Absolute. The existence of the world is the 
existence of the Absolute. But the existence of the Absolute is not 
that of the world. So the relation betw'cen the two in the direction 
from the Absolute to the world is negative, not in tlfe sense of , 
opposition but in the sense of indifference. The idea of super- 
position covers both the positive and the negative relations. This 
does not mean that the Absolute is both identical and differ- 
ent from the world. For at the level pf the Absolute the world 
does not exist. It is completely transformed, and is not to be 
distinguished from the \bsolute. It is only for our philosophy, for 
our intellect, that there are two moments, positive and negative. 

^XI 

KINDS OF WHOLES AND KINDS OF RELATION BETWEEN 
PARTS AND Wh6lES • 

The significance of the idea of superposition (adhydsa) can be 
best understood from another side. As the Abs®lute is said to be , 
all-comprch('nsive, it is regarded, as a* w'hole, 6uf what 'kind of 
whole is it? There are many kiijjds of wholes. Roughly, we may 
take three: the aggregate, the mechanical whole, and the ovganic 
whole. In an aggregate the parts are absolutely independent of 
each other, both functionally and existeiftialljE That is, they can ' 
exist and functioTi s<‘parately from each other. The w’hole is 
therefore a loosely knit totality of the parts, and is completely 
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dependent on them. The Absolute certainly, is not a jvhole in the 
sense of an aggregate. It is not a mere totality of the manifold. 

In a mechanical whole, as in a watch, the parts depend on each 
other fimctionally, but are independent existentially. In order to 
function as parts of a watch, they must form that particular 
whole. And through mutual interaction and dependence they set 
the watch going. But when separated, though they do not perform 
those functions, they do not cease to exist. But the whole here, as 
in the above case, is completely dependent on the parts, though 
of course the parts are partially independent of the whole. The 
whole has no existence apart from the parts. It has no distinct 
nature or quality of its own. Therefore the Absolute cannot be 
understood as a whole of this kind. It can control the parts. The 
finite things depend upon it for their ver\' existence. 

In an organic whole, the mutual dependence of the parts and 
the whole is complete. The parts of an organism when separated 
rot and cease to exist. Indeed, they do not enter absolute non- 
existence, because there is no such thing as absolute non-existence. 
But we easily see the difference between the brass wheel of a 
watch wh&i taken out of the mechanism and a part «ut off from 
an animal. The latter not only ceases to function but also to exist. 
And the orp;anic whole begins to show a peculiar sort of indivi- 
duality. When' somc parts are removed from an organic whole, it 
tries to a certain extent to replace them, grow them, or create 
them out of itself. But in Spite of this assertion of its uniqueness, 
the organic whole is completely dependent on its parts, just as 
much as the parts of it are dependent on the whole. The whole 
here possesses an individuality or imiqueness not exhibited by the 
previous wholes. It even shows certain signs of priority to the 
parts, in that it tries to replace some of them. But this is not yet 
very marked. It can be.so„ only when the whole ran exhibit 
sufficient freedom from the ])art.s. Organisms show some freedom, 
but it is too slight. As examples of organic wholes where even 
that much of freedom is not found, may be taken the aesthetic 
wholes like pa'inting and sculpture. A painted picture or statue 
cannot by itself replace the payts if lost, and loses its aesthetic 
quality. Similarly, the parts too when separated from the whole 
lose it. However, the Absolute cannot be taken. merely cither as 
an aesthetic, whole or afts an organism. It is absolutely free from 
its parts, which freedom is not characteristic ofithe organic whole. 
Though the world is de])endent on the Absolute, the Absolute is 
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not depend^! on thg world. Appearances come and go; but the 
Absolute remains complete and perfect. But Whence do the 
appearances come, and where do they go? They issue forth from 
the Absolute, and into it they enter. So the Absolute produces 
the world out of itself, and absorbs it into itself. It is always full, 
nothing is added to it by creating the world. Yet the world is 
there on it. The relation between the two cannot therefore be 
organic. It is, Sankara would say, the relation of superposition.* 
The*crcation of the world by the Absolute is the superposition of 
the world by the Absolute upon itself. 

It is true that at the level of the Abs<jlute there is no world. To 
speak of a relation between the world and the Absolute is, for 
that reason, meaningless. But in spite of this fact, the Absolute 
is regarded as the ultimate cause, both matefial and efficient, of 
the world. And though the advaitin refuses to call it h parindmi- 
kura^a, he is not very much opposed to calling it a vivartakdraifti. 
To regard the Absolute as a cause of the world, whatever kind of 
cause that may be, is to relate it to the world. For, though our 
intellect realizes that it is absurd to ask about the nature of the 
relation between the Absolute and the world, it still cafinot resist 
the temptation to invent and define a relation between the two. 
And if we are to think of a relation, we hav» to think of it as 
having that peculiar connotation of one-side^ dep,^ndence. The 
Absolute as the vivartakdrana is the yause that superposes the 
world upon itself. It is the cause that* is completely prior to its 
parts, creates them out of itself without itself being affected by 
the creation, and in a way can set itself against its own parts. 


XXII 

SI'IRITU.'VL WHOLES AND ^TlUi RELATION OF 
SUPERPOSITION 

While the idea of mechanical unity is applicable to matter and 
that of organic unity to life, thot of a i;uperposHig,uuity is appli- 
cable to mind. Mind can create one idea after another out of 
itself. It is the unity of all the id^as, feelings, emotions, etc.^that 
are saiif to belong to mind; and yet it is a unity that is conscious 
of itself, and cait set itself against its ow^ parts. It is quite con- 

' For a more .letaili^ po'sentation of tins point, see tlie authors Presidential 
Address to the Logic and Motaph> sics Si-ction ol the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, 1938. 
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scions of its own freedom. But an organic upity is no^ capable of 
doing so. Because of this difference, the idea of an organic unity 
is inadequate to express the nature of mind. Mind may be regarded 
as a whole, but it is a whole that can consciously oppose itself to 
its parts, that produces the parts out of itself and absorbs them 
into itself, and in all this process retains its original unity. The 
finite mind may not exhibit so much freedom from the parts as 
the Absolute does from the world. Yet the difference is a difference 
of degree. ^ 

Between the whole as an aggregate, which is just the totality of 
its parts, and the Absolute which is prior to, and independent of 
its parts, there are different degrees of dependence and indepen- 
dence between the parts and the whole. In the lowest kind of 
whole, the parts ard absolutely independent of the whole and the 
whole is coiTipletely dependent on the parts, while in the highest 
tF/e parts are completely dependent on the whole and the whole 
absolutely independent of the parts. As we advance higher and 
higher, the parts become more and more dependent on the whole 
and the whole acquires greater and greater priority to, and 
independehcc of the parts. In the lowest, the pnirts aroK? very thing 
and the whole hardly impresses itself as a unity. In the highest, 
the parts hardly ^ppear as parts of the whole. The whole has a 
distinct individuality of ils o\\n apart from the parts, which are 
superposed on it and do iv)t constitute it. 

XXIII 

FINAL GOAL OF INDIAN IDEALISM 

It is towards such freedom of spirit that Indian idealism points. 
Reality is the whole, but it is absolutely free from its parts. Yet 
the parts are not ^ifferent-frprn the whole. They ha\’e no existence 
apart from it. Their existence is its existence. That is why examples 
like the sun and its reflections, water and its waves, are given 
both by the Vedanta and Buddhism. By some this freedom is 
interpreted to 'be negative, the freedom to be aloof, the freedom 
to escape from the material wor)d and its values. Though it is not 
impossible to interpret a few of the ancient writers thus; almost 
all contemporary writers stress freedom by conquest and assimi- 
lation. Spirit is to be flee, not by escaping from matter, but by 
transforming and assimilating it to itself. This Conquest of matter 
is thecnost marked in the philosophies of Aurobindo and Iqbal, 
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though the former is the more sober of the two. It is a mistake to 
think that this exhortation to conquer matter alid assimilate it, 
is new to Indian philosophy and is%.n importation from the West. 
Only the Advaita of ’Sankara and Bitddhism in general may be 
interpreted to preach a negative attitude to the world. But all 
other systems, including the Advaitas of Saivisra and Vaisnavism 
preach transformation and sublimation of matter. But for some 
reason or other, probably because of their sectarianism, they do 
not,appeal so strongly to the Indian intellect as the Advaita of 
Sankara did. But it is, on the other hand, to be ungrateful to the 
West to say that Western thought has no part to play in this 
change of tone and stress in the philosophies of the contemporary 
thinkers. It helped, and will help in future too, to bring into 
prominence those idealistic systems which preached not an 
escape from the world, but its transformation into spirit. 
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It is not necessary to know thes^ dates for the purpose of understanding 
and appreciating the argument of the book, which is written in .response 
to suggestions from many who often found it difficult to disentangle 
the philosophical ideas from the historical and philological material 
in the works of the orientalists. In India philosophical schools and 
systems did not develop generally out of one another, but simul- 
taneously through mutual criticism. The only exception is Buddhism, 
in which we find a discernible historical growth of ideas and schools, 
the old schools continuing to exist along with the old ones. An attempt 
was made by Madhavacaiya, in his Sarvadarianasangraha^ to show 
that his own philosophy, namely, the Advaita, was a development 
out of the rest. But the development he showed is only a logical 
development, not chronological. Haribhadrasiiri's SarvadaHanasa- 
mucchaya is^a somewhat similar attempt. However, the following table 
i^ay be of interest. The dates of ancient Indian philosophers cannot 
be exact; and scholars are not unanimous. Sometimes the results of 
their historical research differ by one or more centuries. 

Abhinavagupta — loth century a.d. 
al Gazzali — 13th century a.d. 

Appayadiksita — a.d, iOoo. 

Asanga — 4th centu^^y a.d. 

Asoka, Emperdr of’ India — century B.c. 

A^vaghosa — i.st century a.d. 

Badarayana, author of Bn^hmasutras or Veddntasutrai^—ddiio uncer- 
tain — any time between 500 b.c. and a.d. 400. 

BhgavadgUd — 200 b . c .-^ a . d . 200. 

Bhaskara— 9th century a.d. 

Bhoja — loth century a.d. 

Brhadaranyaka UjKinisad- -9th century b.c. 

Buddha — 600 b.c. 

Caitanya— I5tli ce.,ntiiry a.d. . 

Gautama, author of Nydydsutras — 400 b.c.~3oo b.c. 

Harivarman — 3rd century a.d. 

Hinayana Schoolsc—from the 3rd century b.c. 

Jalaluddin Ruffii ~i3th century a.d. 

Kanada, author of V aisesikasutras ~ijoo B.c.-soo B.c. 

KanijSka — ist century a.d. ' 

Kapila, founder of Sarikhya, earlier than Svetdsvatara Upanisad of 
4th century b.c. ^ 

Katkdvatthu — 200 b . c , 

Lankdvatdra Sutra — 4th century a.d. 

MadhfiSudana—A.D. 1600. 
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Madhva — ra^h century a.d. 

MaMvira, founder of Jainism— 6th century b.c. 

Mahayana compilations — 200 b.c ~a.u. 200. 

Maitreyanatha, founder of Vijnanavada or Yogacara — date uncertain — 
seems to be earlier than Nagarjuna. 

Menander — 2nd century b.c. 

Mohammad — 6th century a.d. 

Nagarjuna, author of Mddhyamikakdrikds — 2nd century a.d. 

Nimbarka — 13th century a.d. ♦ ' 

PaiAaratra — as old as Vaisnavism — 5th century b.c. — Agamas seem 
to date from ist century b.c. 

Pasupata — as old as Saivism — 5th ccntur>*B.c. — Agamas seem to date 
from 1st century b.c. 

Patahjali, author of Yogasulras — 2nd century a.d. — but ideas seem 
to be far older. * 

Prajndpdramitds — too b.c.-a.d. ioo. • 

Prakasatman, author of Pancapddikdvivarana-— K.i). 1200. 

Ramanuja — nth century a.d. 

Rgveda (early) — 2000 b.c. 

Sankara — 8lh century a.d. 

Sidharsa— A.D. 1200. 

Srikantha- A.D. I 3 oo~a.d. 1400. 

Srlpati- -lOth century (?) A d. 

Vacaspati — a.d. 900. 

Vallabha -~i5th century a.d. 

Vasubandhu---4th century a.d. 

Va:sugupta-“9*th century- a.d. 

Vijhanabhiksu, author of Sdnkhyasfdras — ^I5th Lentury a.d. 
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ahddhyatvam, non-contradict(friness. 

dbhdsa, appearance. 

abhdva, negation, negative. 

abhdvapaddrtha, negative entity. 

abheda, non-difference. 

dedryas, teachers, examplps of good conduct. 

ddharUy locus, basis, support. 

ddhdrdkdrana, supporting cause. 

adhtkarana, locus, basis, support. 

adhisthdnakdrana , see ddhdrakdrana. 

adhydsa, illusion, super-imposition, superposition. 

Advaita, N on-dualisn'i*. 

Agamas, Scriptures, generally sectarian scriptures as distinguished 
, from the Sruit oi' Veda, which is a non-sectarian scripture. 
akhydii, non-cognition, absence of cognition. 
alaiikika, non-empirical. 
alaukikasat, non-empirical being. 

Alaya, non-perishing. 

Alaya, Receptacle, Storehouse. 

andtmdy no-self, non-self, unreality of the self. 

anirvacaniya, inexplicable. 

amrvacaniyakl/fdttvdrda, do<;,trine that the object of illusion is inex- 
plicable as either real or unreal. 
antahkarana, inner instrumei^t, inner sense, mind. 
anyathdkhydtivada, doctrine that the object of illusion is a real object 
mistaken for another real object. 
aparoksdnubhuti , direct or immediate experience. 
aprahsankhyd, ignorance, non-cognition. 

apUrnakhydtivdda, doctrine that illusion is due to (the same as) 
incomplete cognition. 
arthdpatti, postulation. 
asamavdytkdrana, relational cause. 
asat, non-being, unreality, non-existence, falsity. 
asatkhydtivdda, doctrine that the object of illusion is unreal or non- 
existent. 

dsrava, impurity. 

dsray(t, locus, support, basis. 

asuddha, impure. 

a^unyatd, non-emptiness„non-indeterminateness. 
dtmakhydtivdda, doctrine that the object of illusion is the perceiver's 
own self or mind. 

avacchSSda, limitation, determination, determinant. 
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avasthd, coiKj^tion, staty. 

avastu, non-entity, unreality, falsity. 

Avidyd, Nescience, Ignorance, sometiiJles equated to Maya. 

avijnapti, ignorance, th6 unconscious. ^ 

avydkrta, unmanifest. 

dyatana, base, foundation, dwelling place. 

bhdva, positive, the positive. 

bhdvapaddrtha, positive entity. 

bheda, difference, distinction. • 

bhed^bheda , diff erence-cum-iden tity . 

bheddbhedavddin, upholder of difference-cum-identity. 

bhogyasakti, energy as the object of enjoynient. 

bhoktrsakti, energy as the enjoyer. 

Brahman, Infinite, Great, Absolute. Ultimate Reality. 

bhrama, illusion, error, hallucination, 

bhrdnti, see bhrama. 

bodhi, enlightenment, knowledge. 

Buddha, Enlightened. 

Buddhakdya, body of Buddha. 

buddhi, reason, intellect, understanding, intelligence. 

cilia, mind. ^ 

darsana, sight, perception, vision, view, philosophical system. 

dhamma, see dharma. 

dharma, law, nature, rule, ideal, norm, quality, eirlAty, Uuth, element, 
category. * 

Dharmadhdtn, the original Law or Dharmjj, the Absolute Dharma. 
Dharmakdya, the body of Law or Dharmaf 

dharmanairdtmya, selflessness or essencelessness of the object^ of the 
world. 

dhdtu, ore, element. 
dhydna, meditation. 

doctrine of karma, doctrine that human action bears necessary fruit. 
dfsti, view. 

duhkha, pain, suffering, misery. 

Dvaita, Dualism. 

Dvaitadvaita, dualism-cum-non-dualism, 
guna, quality. 

icchd&akti, energy as desire or will. 

Isvara, God, Cosmic Person, lower Absolute. 

jdti, imiyersal, genus. 

jlva, individual, finite self, empirical self, 

jndnasakti, energy*as knowledge or consciou5jiess. 

kaheukas, sheaths, fgjters. 

karana, instrumental cause, instrument. 

kdrana, cause, reason. 
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karma, action, latent stage whfch ethical actioij. enters ujjtil fructifica- 
tion. * 

khydti, cognition, knowledge. 
klesas, affections, mental imparities. 
kriydsakti, energy as activity. 
ksanika, momentary. 

Kufastha, He who (that which) lives in the mass or unitary state, 
see Sdksl. 

laksana, definition, quality, mark. 
laiikika, empirical. 

mddhyamika, middle-pather, upholder of the doctrine of the mean or 
middle path. 
malas, impurities. 
manas, mind. 
mantra, incantation. ^ 
mdrgu, pathfi way. 

^dyd, the mysterious, mystery, the inexplicable, illusion. See Avidyd, 
mithyd, illusion, error, hallucination. 
moksa, see mukti, 

mukti, salvation, liberation, emancipation, spiritual realization. 
nairdtmya,^ selfles.sness, essencelessness, naturelessness 
ndma-rupa, name and form, mind and matter. 
ndstika, nihilist, negativist, atheist. 
nihsvahhdva, withoujt own nature or essence. 

nihsvabhdvatd,,^ ^'naiiif elessness, essencelessness, emptiness of indi- 
viduality. 

nimittakdrana, efficient causft.. 

niradhisfana, without a locus, support or basis. 

mradhistanabhrama, illusion without a real basis. 

niranvaya, non-relational. 

nirguna, quality-less, indeterminate. 

nirodha, cessation. 

nirvana, peace, non-agitation, salvation. 
nirvikalpa, indetenuinate. 
pada, word. 

paddrtha, meaning of a word, concept, category, entity. 
paramdnu, atom, c 

paramduthasat, Lltlmate being, absolute reality. 
paramdrthasatya, ultimate truth, absolute truth. 

pdrar^drthikasattd, noumenal existence, essential existence, ^ultimate 
being. 

pdramitd, virtue. 

paratantra, conditional, conditioned, relative. 
parikalpita, imaginary, imagined, fabricated. 
parinaSna, change, transformation, evolution. 
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parinispanna, fihsohite, yltimate, final. 

prajnd, knowledge, wisdom, higher knowledge according to Buddhism, 
but reason or intellect according to ^hodox schools. 
prakdra, form, determinaint, determinatioif universal. 

Prakfti, Primeval Matter, Nature. 
pramdnas, valid sources or instruments of knowledge. 
prdtihhdsika, "Seeming, apparent, illusory, hallucinatory. 
prdtihhdsikasattdy seeming existence, apparent existence, illusory 
existence, hallucinatory existence. ^ 

pratilJtmba, reflection. 
pratisankhyd, knowledge, cognition. 

pratUyasamutpdda, dependent origination, causation as occasioning. 

pratyahhijnd, recognition. 

pravrtti. kinesis, outwaid-going activity. 

pudgala, person according to Buddhism, physicaf body according to 
Jainism and other schools. ^ 

pudgalanairdtmya, selflessness of personality, esseneelessness of sou^ 
or self. 

Purusa, Person, Self, same as Atman, Cosmic or Universal Person or 
Self. 

Qismat, Fate. 
rupUt form, matter. 

sadadhisthana, having a real entity as the basis or locus. 
sadadhisthanabhrama, illUvSion with a real object as i^s basis. 
saguna, having qualities, determined, determinate, *(Jual«^ecV 
Sdkst, Witness, the unaffected perceiver of the actions and enjoyments 
of the jtva or empirical individual. • 

Sakti, Energy, Power, often identified with the feminine aspec^ of the 
Absolute or God-head, 

samddhi, trance, concentration, meditation, collected or integrated 
state of mind or personality. 

samanantarapraiyaya, dep)endence on the immediate antecedent, 
causation as such dependence, 
samawya, .universal, common character. ^ ^ 

sdmdnyalaksand pratydsatti, contact characterized by the universal, 
contact through the universal (contact of the mind with the plurality 
of denotation through the universal contacted in cgie object, similar 
to the contact of the whole de* ^.aatiSn of a throijgh its 

connotation), 

samara, ^meness, equality, ^tjuanirntty. . 

sumavdyikdrana, material cause, the kind of causality that is said 
by the NaiyayilAs to exist in a substance jn its relation to quality 
and activity and al^o in the individual in its relation to the universal. 
The same causality is said to exist in the parts in their relation to 
the whole. 
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sampraddya, tra^'ition. 

samsdra, woild, empirical existence, flow, flux. 
samskdras, impressions, see v^sands. 
samskrta, compounded. 

samtidaya, origination, birth, coming into being. 
samvrti, empirical world. 
samvrtisat, empirical being, relative being. 
samvrtisatya, empirical truth, relative truth. 
sanghdta, aggregate, aggregation, combination, compound. 
saihghdtavdda, doctrine that causation l. only aggregation, involving 
no transformation. 
sarvam, everything. 

sarvdnuhhuh, the all-experiencer, omniscient. 
sdsrava, having impurities, impure. 
sdhatavddin, etcrnalist. 
sat, being, existence, reality. 

s^.tkhydtivdda, doctrine that the object of illusion is real. 

satkdryavdda, doctrine that the effect is existent before its birth. 

sattd, being, existence, reality. 

sattva {satva), being, existent, the real, purity. 

saiyam, trjith, reality, existence, being. 

savikalpa, determinate, having a conceptual form. 

skandhas, aggregates. 

smdrtas, traj;iitiona!SjSts, the orthodox. 

smrtis, rememiSerecl texts as distinguished from irutis or heard texts. 
The smftis are the ethical codes and the epics, including the 
Bhagavadglid. ’ 

Sruii, \feda. Scripture, the heard text. 
iuddha, pure. 

Sunya, Void, Vacuity, that which is empty of determinations. Indeter- 
minate, Inexplicable. 
sdnyajna, knower of the Sunya. 

iunyakhydtivdda, doctrine that the object of illusion is sunya or void. 
sunyatd, emptiness^ vacuity, iircxplicability. 
svabhdva, own being, own essence, own nature. 

svalaksana, unique, peculiar, that the mark or definition of which refers 
only to itself. 

svarupd\ own iSrm, own nature. 

svarupalaksana, essential quality or mark, that the definition of which 
is its own form. 

svetarabhinna, different from the others, that which is different from 
all the others. f 

tanmdtras, subtle elements, those which are only*themselves, ultimate 
potential forms of gross elements. 
tarka, argument, logic, reasoning. 
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tafastha, accidental, ind^ferent, unaffeci|ng. 
tatastha laksa%a, accidental mark or quality. 
tatha, thus, such. % 

Talkdgata, one who has reached Thusri%ss or th^ Thus, a title of 
Buddha. 

iaihatd, thusness, the Thus. 
iathyam, truth, what is thus. 

faitvam {tatvam), thatncss, the Tliat, category, reality. 
ucchedavddin, U])holder of negativism, negativist, annihilationist, nihilist 
lipdcMinakdrana, material cau.se. 

upddhis, conditions, limitations, also used by the Nyaya in the sen.se 
of a mere concept or conceptual form. 
vdda, argument, doctrine, theory. 
vdsand, flavour, impression. 
vastu, object, entity, reality. 
vidyd, knowledge. 
vijndna, mind, consciousness. 

vijdnanvdda , doctrine that reality is mental oi mind only. 
vijncipti, see vijndna. 

vikalpa, image, concept, false concept without a corresponding object 
according to Yoga, determination, determinant, form given to 
cognition. ♦ 

vikdrn, change, aifection, inodihcation, agitation, disturbance. 
vipdka, effect, result, change. 
viparyaya, see bhrania. 

vtsesa, particular, peculiarity, determination. 
visesana, cpaality, character, ck terimnanl . * 

Visisiddvaila, Non-diialisrn of the qualified oi determinate Brahman, 
qualified Non-dualism. * 

vivaria, change or transformation without being afiected, appearance. 
vivartakdrdna , cause unaflected by change. 
vrtti, function, act, epistemic act. 

vritijndna, knowledge obtained through act of mind, cognition in which 
mental action is involved. , ^ 

vydvcihdrikasatld , the world of action af?d communication, pragmatic 
existence, empirical reality. 
ydna, vehicle, conveyance. 
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INDEX ^ 

The present work isnot mereljl an exposition but also an inter pretation, 
which is a running <jpmmentorf, and a comparative estimate of the Indian ideal- 
istic doctrines in the light of the Western and, implicitly and as a result, of the 
Western in the light of the Indian. This Index therefore attempts, within 
limits, to give cross references which would be of help to the future students 
of comparative philosophy. The author thanks Mr. J. W. Stffnnard of the 
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409 fol,, 416 fol. 

Chitsukha, 108 
Cidambaram, 160 
Councils, Buddhist, 194 fol. 

Croce, B., 37, 38, 41, 43, 56 fol., 63, 

8r fol. 

Cunningham. G. W., 34, 36, 37 

# 

Dasgupta. S. N., 7, 21 1, 241. 253, 254 
Davids, Mrs. Rhy% 190, 19 1. 192, 
206, 222, 281, 282, 286, 287, 288 
Demiurge, 117 •• 

Descartes, 47 fol., 78, 184 
Deussen, P. 178 
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Dewjy, John, 56, 28^ 

Dharma, 29, 191, 12I, 210 fol., 246, 
^278, 281 fol., 284 fol.,^294 
Dharmadhatu, 213, 230, 236, 259, 
2(38, 280, 290# 

Dharmakaya, 218, 224, 257 fol., 279, 
286, 297 

Dharmayatana, 213 ' 
dhdttis, 204, 212 fol., 286 

samskrla and asamskrta, 204 
Dramida, 134 

Dutt. N , r»6, 189, 196, 217, 221, 255 
Eleatics, 76 

Erdman^, J. E., 45 fol. 
rawing, A. C., 33 

Fawcett, D., 58 

Fichte, 54 fol.. 71 fol., 113, 114, 273, 

313. 314 

Garbo, R., 178 
Gaudapada, 93 
GentUe, G., 56 fol., 63 
Gindljara, 166 
God, 1T4 fol . 325, 337 

and love, 295, 326, 344, 4^2 
Green, T. 11., 184 
Guenon, Rene, 399 fol. 

Guillaume, 375 f^. 

Haldane, J. S., 38 
Heath, K., 88 

TIttgol, *1, 23, 37, 38, 43, 55, 71 lol., 
90, 102, loS, II3, 128. T48-9, 
156, 184, 340, 350. 365 t 
llinvanna, M., 14S, 184 
Hocking, E., 34 
Holism, 25 
Howison, O. H., 59 
humanism, 56, 07 
Hume, 48 
Hus#erl,*E., 366 • 

Hylozoism, 44 

ideal and explanation, 83 fol., 425 fol. 

r>nd the real, 62, i78^ifol?,435fol. 
iJoalism and realism, 38 fol. • 
idealism, Buddhjst,|227 fol.,]]405jfol. 

* contemporary, 292-394 ^ 

Islamic, 375-94 
Saiva, 135 fol. 

Kalita, 1^5 
Smarta, 91 foi. 

Vaisnava, 145 fol. 

Western, 44-60 
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identity and difference, 55, 57,^48, 
150. i^T. I152, 154 fol., 120, 

401 fol. I* 

Ignorance, see Avidya ^ 

illusion acc. to Abhftiavagupta, 139 
acc. to Paflcaratra, 1^3 
acc. to Pa^upata or Saiva, 137 foL 
acc. to Sankara, 98 fol., 113 fol., 

130. 133 

acc. to Sankhya, 137 
and imagination, ioo--i^ 138 
and mctaph3"sics, 407 fol. 
imaginism, 59 
irninediatism, 59 
individual acc. to Bliaskara, '131 
acc. to Buddha, 191, 193 
acc. to Buddhism, 214 
acc. to Caitanya, i fol. 
acc. to Madhva, 177 
acc. to Nimbarka, 138 
acc. to Paiicaratla, 146 fol. 
acc. to Pasupata, 143 
acc. to Ramanuja, j 55 
acc. to Sankara, 114 lol., 121 fol. 
acc. to Srikantha, lOo 
acc. to vSrIpati, 153 
acc. to^ulca, 133 
acc. to Vallabha, 107, 173 
instrumentalism, 56^ 
intellect an<fj h;ve, ^3! > 

and intuition, 97, 123-7, 301 fol., 
340 fol. 

intuition, see intellect, 3^, 327, 

356 fol. 

Jaina, 190 

James, \V., 38, 50, 3 88 
Jeans, Sir James, 59 
Jhalakikar, I^lumachar^'a, 2S4 
jtua, see individual 
Jivagosvamin, 170, 171, 177, 180, 

401 fol. ' 

Joad, C. E. M., 148 

haPieuka^, 143, 180 

Jvanisiut, i94,%»’09r 

Kantl»''48 fol., 71 fol., 100, 303, 113, 
123, 128, t88 , 274, 297, 341 383 
kdr^na, kinds of, 174 fol. 
/eaya-conception, 217 fol,, 232, 241 
Keith, A. B., 178 
khac/>gaydna, 232 
Kumarila, 284 

laukifasat, 133 


Leibnitz, fob, 184, '*86 
Levy, H., 04 ^ 

Locke, 47, 48, 223, 224 
Logos, 1 17 

lokoitaravd'da, 193, 221 
Lossky, N. O., 80 fol. 

Lotze, H., 59, 90 

Mackenzie, J. S., 32 
Madhusudana, 108 
Macdi, Dr., 189 
Mahakassapa, 194 
Malusvarananda, 140 
Mai trey anatha, 216, 228 lol. 
malas, 145 

materialism, 22, 23, 68, 88, 187 
matter, see Sakti 
Maya, dillerent uses of, 403 fol. 
in Aiirobinclo, 300 
in Bhagavan Das, 317 
m Bhaskara, 151 
in Buddhism, 2 to fol., 254, 264 
in Caitanya, 171 fol. 
in (iandhi, 2()j 
m Madliva, 1 76 
m lYii'icaratra, r |b 
in IMsupata, 139, 145 
m KadJiakrishnan, 340 
in Sankara, 114- 21 
in Tagore, 328 
in Vallablia, 166 
in Vijhanabhiksu, 174 
McCloveni, \V. M., 190, 192, 19C, 2oq 
McTaggart, J, M. 61, 374, 382 fol , 

413 

meliorism, 388 

mmtalisin, 35, 36, 44, 46, 50, (>5, 70, 
187 

M«‘yer&on, M., 62, 83, 86 
monism, 43, 131, 401 hjl 
monotheism, 377 
Moore, Cl. F.., 33, 47 
Morgan, Jdoyd, 36 

Mmrhead, J. II., 32, 33, 34, 39, 67, 
333 

Mulasarvastivadins, 209 
Muller, Max, 257. 281. 282, 285. 288 

Napoleon, 303 
ndsadlyasukta, 94 
naturalism, 37 , 

Nature, 264, 271, 298 
negation, 316 ^ol. 

Neo-Kantian, 82 
Nescience, see Avidya 
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Nietzsche, 2 303. 'ijoy J 385. 393, 

398 fol. ^ 

Niganthas, 1 

nihsvabhd:,utd^ tSj, 230, 2^2 
nimittakrirana 174 
nirodha, 210 fol. 

Nirvana, 1S5, 279 fol. 
acc. to Ai\clhakas, 220 
acc. to Madhyamika, 250 
and Dharmakaya, 279 
Nous, 44 
No^Iis, 58 

Nyaya and Vaisosika, 107, 173, 200, 
204, 210, 244, 203, 409, 416” 17. 
43 

Occasionalism, 47 

Oldeiiberg, H., 201 fol, 276, 283, 285 

Padmapadacarya, t(> 9 
paiiegoism, 44 
panpsychism, 44 
pantheism, 3S7 fol. 
pdramitJs, 230 
parhficimuvdda, 94, 406 
particularity, 171, 12() 

Pasenadi, 193, if >9 
Patrick, G, T. W , 34 
i^aul, St. 282 
l^aulscn, F , 35 

percept 1 tin and creation, 103-4 
111 Buddhism, 219 
in Sautrantikas, 223 lul. 
in Vaibhasikas. 223 
in VijnanaN dda, 277 fol 
perceptual indivuduation, 75 
Berry, R. H.. 35, 47 
personality, 203, 212 lol , 225 
Piscliel, 198 
Platonism, 60 fol. 
pluralism, 66, 187 
JVuncare, M., 88 fol. 
positivnsm, 72, 73, 83, 86 
Poussin, la Vallee, 186, i88, 209 
Prabliakara, 28.:} 
pragmatism, 50, 07 
prajnd, 268 

Prakrti. 21, 143, 166, 122 

and ]^ya in Advaita, x 13 fol. 
in Bhagavadglta , 179 
in Pahearatra or yaisnavismi46 fol. 
in Pasupata or ^Jaivism, 143 
pratUyasamuipdda, t 8^, 190, 192, 197, 
199 fol., 244, 252, 270 fol , 

406 


It, J. B.. 35, 36,|i.i 
py^yabhijpid, 139, ijo f<^., 166 fol, 
P.ityekabuddha, ig6, 232 
PiTite^antism, j8t», 188, 121 
l»uru^2i, 143, f4(> 173, 174, 175, 182 
Pyrrho, 231 

Qismat, 386. 400 

Raghavend'-achar, H N., 177 
Raniakrsn^i, 167 
Ranade, R. D , 94, g6 
icalism, 20, 30, 38 fob, 69, t28, 20Q 
Buddhistic, iS.:j fob, 209, 223, 226 
Nyafa, 20 
Itcnaissnncc, 46 
Richard, Rev. Timothy, 235 
Rickert, VI , 7^^ 80 Job 
Roseiibe’'g, O , i8(» 

Royco, J , 33, 219. 273, 3.%3 
Ruggiero, Cbiiido (.fe, 82 
j Rumi, falaluddin, 380 fob 
Ruskin, 292 

sud ad Irisihdnahkramu , 130 n., 407 
Sfiksi, 139 

t^akti, 139 fol , 144, 133 fob, 102 fol., 
T71 fol ^ -jLl^ 
and matter 7^^--5 
as Maya in 
m Pruu-ara tra, T4<'>-;» 
m b^supata, 139 fo! 
samcih jkilaksayiapratydsath , 433 
^aniavilvikdraua, 173, i-og 
^amkhdyas, sev suini>kdrai> • 
samakura'^, 144, 143 197 ^00, 

205 fol , 273, 311 
sanghdta I'uda 2 T 3 , 2 35 , j. f o 
Sankliya. Ji, 107, 112 137, 143, 14 7, 
173 fob, igo, 198, 203, 214, 274, 278 
Sankrtyavana, Rah u la, 20a, 214 
sat/x£yyavdda, 174^275, 409 
saikhydti, 131, 133, 408 
satk hvd'ivdda, 131, 133, 174 
satydgrana, 21*3 fol^, 
diellmg, 303 • 

Schiller, b'. C. S , 5(1, 81 fol. 

Sclilegel, 58 
science, aim of, 84, 85 
and explanation, 84, 85 
and intuition, 366 
and 84, «7 
and metaphysics, 87 
and truth, 430 fob 
and value, 90 
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sects, Chinese Burfdhist, 233 fol 
Japanese Budd|iist, 233 fol. 

Sellars, R. W., 36. 
sensationalism, 75 ^ 

Shah, Sirdar Iqbal Ati, 375 fol. 
skepticism, 61, 65, 149 
smdrta, 91 

Smith, N. K., 33, 34 

Sogen, Yamakami, 216, 225, 234 fol., 

242, 251 fol., 282 

Sophists, 34 
spanda, 139 
Spinoza, 49, 128, 327 
Sriharsa, 108, 243, 244, 255 
Srivatsanka, 134 « 

Sruti, 14, 97 fol., 103, 123, 132 
Steinilher-Oberlin, 237, 306 
Strong, C. A., 36 4 ' 

Subhuti, 228 

5 unya (^unyntd) and Maya, 

^ in Hinayana, 2c^, 207, 

219, 225 
in illusion, 130 
in Mahayana, 230, 231 

243, 256, 265-b 
in ^aivism, 142-3 

Supermanr303 fol., 390 fol , 398 fol 
Supernals, 302, 41 1 fol.; see vyuhas 
Sure^varacarya, 117 
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109 fol. 
211, 217, 


foL, 237, 


time, 1 15, 3IJ2 fq?. 

Time-Spirit^* 8 1 
Tissa, 194 
Tolstoy, 292 
Trika, 135 ' 

Troeltsch, E., 32 
Truth, sixteen kinds of, 216 
three kinds of, 207, 217 
Truths, four noble, 185, 192, 197 fol. 

updddnakdrana, 73, 80 lol. 

upapatti, 126 

Urban. W. M., 73, 80 fol. 

Vacaspatimisra, 106 fol., 333 
Vaiscsika, 20 fol,, 107, 145, 210, 215 
Value and Dharma, 281 fol. 
and existence, 71 fol. 
and reality. So fol., 89-90 
human, 81 fol. 

Values in East and West, 423 fol. 

vdsands, see samskdras 

Va^uniitra, 194, 193, 208, 209 

v^hajjavddins, 194 

Visnusvamin, 1O9 

vivarta, 106 

voluntarism, 55, 56 

vrtti, 127 w., 129 n. 

vHHjndna, n 

vyuhas, 146 


Tafika, 134 

tanmdtra, 143 

Tathata, 222, 231, 236 fol. 

Tennyson, 389 
Theosc^hy, 31 1 
Thibaut, G., 92 

Thomas, E. J., 190, 192, 195, 198, 227, 
254, 276, 283, 288 
Thomson, J. A., 88 
Tilak, B. G., 395 


Whitehead, A. N., 184, 276 
whole and part, 172, 437-40 
Windclband, W,, 73, 430 

Yadavaprakasa, 154 
Yoga, 21, 136, 181, 214 
yukti, 126 

Zeit-geist, 18 1 
305 fol. 
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